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Wuo is free from 2 5 
he actuates like almighty ove 
83 us waking, haunts us in our TN 
With vigorous flight burſts thro the cottage window: 
If we ſeek ſhelter from his perſecution 
In the remoteſt corner of a foreſt, 
We there elude not his purſuit ; for there 
With eagle wing he overtakes his prey. 
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SOAME JENYNS, Eſq; 
S I Ns 


Yo U have done me great 
honour, in permitting me to 
addreſs to you this LIFE or 
PETRARCH. It is a very fin- 
cere, though inadequate ac- 


knowledgment for the plea- 


ſure and improvement I have 
received from your converſa- 


tion, and the many elegant 


and 


vi DEDICATION. 
and philoſophical productions, 


with which you have enriched 


the public. 
J am, 
8 IR, 
With the greateſt Reſpect, 
Your moſt obliged 


and obedient Servant, 


LEY ERPOOL, 
Feb. 8. 1775. 


SUSAN NA DOBSON. 
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Tu E fourteenth century, in which 
flouriſhed the celebrated Poet whoſe 
life and fortunes are the ſubject of the 
following pages, may be conſidered in 
a very important light, as introductory 


to the clearer and brighter periods that 
followed. 


In this age many diſcoveries were 
made, and uſeful arts eſtabliſhed. The 
manners and cuſtoms of all Europe 
from this time began to wear a differ- 


ent aſpect; and from conteſts and diſ- 


orders aroſe the ineſtimable bleſſing of 
liberty, to the kind influence of which 


many 
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many ſtates owe their preſent flouriſh- 
ing ſituation, whoſe ſubjects were for- 
merly ſlaves. Italy, the country which 
gave birth to Petrarch, was at this 
time rich and powerful, and ſuperior 
to all others in the beauties of nature, 
and the improvements of art: and it 
was juſt riſing out of the darkneſs of 
ſuperſtition ; for the homage paid to 


the church in the thirteenth century 


was carried to ſo high a pitch, that 
when Cardinals and Prelates appeared, 
perſons of the firſt rank went before 
them to keep off the croud. 


Tris blind devotion began to de- 
creaſe in this age; though by degrees 
ſcarcely perceptible, as the Roman 
Pontiff ſtill retained his power, and 
preſided at the helm of all public af- 
fairs. 


Bur Italy, though ſuperior to the 
reſt of Europe in her attainments, and 
many other advantages, was at this 


period a ſcene of miſery and devaſtation. 
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This delightful country was torn to 
pieces by the fury of civil diſcord; it 
became a prey to the factions of the 
Guelphs and the Gibbelines, which 
aroſe partly from the quarrels between 
the Popes and the Emperors, and 
partly from ſtruggles occaſioned by 
the love of liberty. As the Emperor 
had not paſſed the Alps for ſixty years, 
moſt of the cities revolted from the 
Empire, while they continued to be 
oppreſſed by petty tyrants, or to op- 
preſs others whom they had conquer- 
ed; and careleſs both of the intereſts of 
the Pope, and the Emperor which 
they had pretended to ſupport, thought 
only of aggrandiſing themſelves, and 
expelling their enemies. At the ſame. 
time, the exiled of all parties waited a 
favourable occaſion of revenge, and of 
overwhelming,. even with the ruin of 
their country, thoſe who had oppoled 
them, The increaſe of theſe deſola- 
ting evils may in a great meaſure be aſ- 
cribed to Pope Clement V. who from 
the love of his native country had 

5 tranſlated 
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tranſlated the Holy See to France. | 
5 Rome in particular ſuffered greatly by f 
| | the abſence of its governor ; the uſurp- 
| ers who invaded it in this abandoned 4 
1 ſtate caring little for the unavailing 
| | thunders, launched at them from | 
Avignon. 


Sucn a ſituation of public affairs 
ſeemed little favourable to the reſtora- 
| tion of letters. We expect the ſeeds 
of knowledge and learning to flouriſh 
only in proſperous ſeaſons, and under 
the ſhade of tranquillity. Neverthe- 
leſs it was in the boſom of diſcord, | 
) and amidſt the ſound of arms, that 
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0 they were ſeen to revive and ſpring up 

N together. 

f 

„ I wiLL not pretend to trace all the | 

circumſtances that contributed to this | 7 

happy event: I will only add, that © 

maore was due to the abilities of thoſe YJ tx, 
great men, who at that time enlight- | p 
ened Italy, and among whom Petrarch þ 
held the firſt rank, than has by ſome 1 


been 
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been attributed to them. Had it not 


been for their fine genius, the world 


would probably have continued much 
longer buried in darkneſs, as the va- 
luable art of printing was not diſcover- 
ed till two centuries after this, and 
manuſcripts of any worth were ſhut 
up in the cloiſters. 


To Petrarch we are indebted for 
many of theſe manuſcripts; with in- 
finite pains and difficulty he collected 
and cauſed them to be copied, and by 
his labours and thoſe of his contempo- 
raries the way was opened for the re- 
ception of thoſe works, which the 
Greeks about a century after this 
brought with them into Italy. 


IT would be unjuſt not to name 
ſome of thoſe learned men who engaged 
with Petrarch in this arduous under- 
taking, and who, while nobles and 
peaſants were deſtroying one another, 
helped to lay the foundation on which 
the ſuperſtruture of ſcience was built. 

Among 
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Among theſe was Brunetto Latini, a 
very great man, though little known 
in the preſent age; he taught rhetoric, 
eloquence and philoſophy. 


DAN TE, his diſciple, profited by 
his leflons, and compoſed that whimſi- 
cal poem called the Commedia, full 
of ſublime ideas, cutting ſtrokes of 
ſatire, and natural beauties, which 
make it read to this day with admira- 
tion, notwithſtanding - many defects 
chargeable on the age in which it was 
written. 


CIMABUE and Giotto revived the 
animated art of painting, and drew 
pictures of extraordinary merit: a ce- 
lebrated piece of theſe maſters now in 
the Vatican, is a St. Peter Walking on 
the water. 


JohN VILLANI, the famous hiſto- 
rian, gave to poſterity the facts that 
paſſed under his knowledge, with a 
fidelity and candour which ought to 

have 
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have ſerved as a model to all ſuccecd- 
ing hiſtorians. 


RIchARD DE Bury of England, 
in the beginning, and Malphigi of 
Florence, in the latter end of this 
century ought alſo to be mentioned; 
but as they are, with Boccace and 
ſeveral others, introduced in the fol- 


lowing memoirs which comprehend 


many of the great characters that 
flouriſhed, and the particular events 
that paſſed in this period ; I will only 
add further in this view of the revival 
of letters, that the two famous Eng- 
liſh pocts Gower and Chaucer were 
alſo contemporaries with Petrarch. 
The merit of the former is little 
known. The various beauties inter- 
ſperſed in the works of Chaucer, and 
particularly the maſterly ſtrokes of 
character we find in them, though 
obſcured by an obſolete language, and 
mixed with many blemiſhes, ſhew the 
powers of a fine imagination, great 
depth of knowledge, and that perfect 

conception 
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Among theſe was Brunetto Latini, a 
very great man, though little known 
in the preſent age; he taught rhetoric, 
eloquence and philoſophy. 


DANTE, his diſciple, profited by 
his leflons, and compoſed that whimſi- 
cal poem called the Commedia, full 
of ſublime ideas, cutting ſtrokes of 
ſatire, and natural beauties, which 
make it read to this day with admira- 
tion, notwithſtanding - many defects 
chargeable on the age in which it was 
written. 


CIMABUE and Giotto revived the 
animated art of painting, and drew 
pictures of extraordinary merit: a ce- 
lebrated piece of theſe maſters now in 
the Vatican, is a St. Peter walking on 
the water. 


JohN VILLAN1, the famous hiſto- 
rian, gave to poſterity the facts that 
paſſed under his knowledge, with a 
fidelity and candour which ought to 

have 
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have ſerved as a model to all ſucceed- 
ing hiſtorians. 


RICHARD DE Bury of England, 
in the beginning, and Malphigi of 
Florence, in the latter end of this 


century ought alſo to be mentioned; 


but as they are, with Boccace and 
ſeveral others, introduced in the fol- 
lowing memoirs which comprehend 
many of the great characters that 
flouriſhed, and the particular events 
that paſſed in this period ; I will only 
add further in this view of the revival 
of letters, that the two famous Eng- 
liſh pocts Gower and Chaucer were 
alſo contemporaries with Petrarch. 
The merit of the former is little 
known. The various beauties inter— 
ſperied in the works of Chaucer, and 
particularly the maſterly ſtrokes of 
character we find in them, though 
obſcured by an obſolete language, and 
mixed with many blemiſhes, ſhew the 
powers of a fine imagination, great 
depth of knowledge, and that perfect 

conception 
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conception of men and manners which 


is the ſureſt mark of an elevated genius. 


The picture he has given us of thoſe 


times is indeed ſo animated, that we 


ſeem actually to converſe with his cha- 
racters, and are pleaſed to conſider men 
like ourſelves even in the niceſt reſem- 
blances, under the different circum- 
ſtances of an age ſo very remote. 


Tur above remarks may ſerve to 
illuſtrate the character of Petrarch, fo 


extraordinary for that time, and ſo 


very intereſting even in the preſent. 


To render it the more ſo, I have omit- 


ted ſome tedious and minute diſcuſſi- 
ons, which appeared to me as barren 
of inſtruction, as deſtitute of amuſe- 
ment ; and all thoſe private obſervati- 
ons of my author (except that on the 
Decameron) which ſeem to be ſug- 


_ geſted to every thinking reader by the 


facts themſelves. And with ſtill more 
reaſon I have avoided every reflection 


that aroſe in my own mind on the read- 


ing and tranſlating theſe memoirs, ex- 
cept 
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cept a few remarks with reſpect to the 
characters of Petrarch and Laura, par- 
ticularly at the cloſe of their lives, 
which I thought myſelf obliged to 
make. 


AND I have the rather guarded 
againſt all ſuch prolix and intruſive 
digreſſions, that 1 might have room to 
dwell minutely on every part of Pe- 
trarch's private character, and his ad- 
mirable letters, thus to exhibit him 
encircled with his friends, and in the 
familiar circumſtances of life. It is 
in theſe ſituations the heart diſcloſes 
itſelf without diſguiſe or reſerve; all 
its intricacies are laid open, and we are 
enabled to form a true judgment of its 
character: an object, which next to 
the great Author of nature, is certainly 
the moſt important to contemplate, as 
a warning, or as a pattern to the hu= 


man mind. 


AnD perhaps few characters have 


ſet in a ſtronger light the advantage 
of 


Xvi PN. 
of well regulated diſpoſitions than that 
of Petrarch's, from the contraſt we be- 


hold in one particular of his life, and 


the extreme miſery he ſuffered from 
the indulgence of an affection, which, 
though noble and delightful when 
juſtly placed, becomes a reproach and 
a torment to its poſſeſſor, when ever 
directed to an improper object. For, 
let us not deceive ourſelves or others; 
though (from the character of Laura) 
they are acquitted of all guilt in their 
perſonal intercourſe, yet, as ſhe was a 
married woman, it is not poſſible on 
the principles of religion and morality 
to clear them from that juſt cenſure 
which is due to every defection of the 
mind, from thoſe laws which are the 
foundation of order and peace in civil 
ſociety, and which are ſtamped with 
the ſacred mark of divine authority. 


In this particular of his character, 
therefore, it is ſincerely hoped that Pe- 
trarch will ſerve as a warning to thoſe 


unhappy 
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unhappy minds, who, partaking of the 


ſame feelings under the like circum- 


ſtances, but not yet ſuffering his miſe- 
ry, may be led, by the contemplation 
of it, by a generous regard to the ho- 
nour of human nature, and by a view 
to the approbation of that all- ſeeing 
Judge who penetrates the moſt ſecret 
receſſes of the heart, to check every 
unhappy inclination in its birth, and 
deſtroy while yet in their power the 
ſeeds of thoſe paſſions which may 
otherwiſe deſtroy them. 


As to the cavils or cenſures of thoſe 
who, incapable of tenderneſs them- 
ſelves, can neither enjoy the view of 
it when preſented in its moſt perfect 
form, nor pity its ſufferings, when, 
as in this work, they appear unhap- 
pily indulged beyond the bounds of 
judgment and tranquillity; to ſuch 
minds I make no addreſs; well con- 
vinced, that as no callous heart can en- 
Joy, neither will it ever be in danger of 
being miſled by the example of Pe- 

trarch, 
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trarch, in this tender but unfortunate 
circumſtance of his character. 


To ſuſceptible and feeling minds 
alone Petrarch will be ever dear. Such, 
while they regret his failings, and con- 
ſider them as warnings to themſelves, 
will love his virtues ; and touched by 
the glowing piety and heart-felt con- 
trition which often impreſſed his ſoul, 
will ardently deſire to partake with 
him in thoſe pathetic and ſublime re- 
flections, which are produced in grate- 
ful and affectionate hearts, on review- 
ing their own lives and contemplating 


the works of God. 


IT is too worthy of our notice here 
to be omitted, that a man who was 
the firſt genius of the age in which he 
lived, and whoſe ſociety was fought 
and delighted in by perſons of the 
higheſt rank and learning, thought it 
no derogation to his talents or politeneſs 
to introduce ſacred and moral obſervati- 
ons both in his letters and converſation, 

THERE 
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THERE is ſtill another view in 
which theſe Memoirs will I truſt be 


_ uſeful and intereſting to the world; I 


mean in the picture they ſo affectingly 
exhibit to mortals of the variation of 
the human mind, and the viciſſitudes 


of health and fortune to which, in 


the preſent ſtate, beings like ourſelves 
are liable in every rank and profeſſion 
of life; an object ſo juſtly humbling 
to the pride, and touching to the heart 
of man when he beholds, not in tame 


precept but lively image, the nothing- 


neſs of all things here; and is led 
thereby not to reſt his view, on this lit- 
tle point of time, but to extend it far 
beyond, and (if I may be allowed fo 
to expreſs mylelt ) to jon 10e line of life, 
to the line of immortality. 


As the Memoirs from which I col- 
lected this work were voluminous and 
expenſive, and no life of Petrarch, nor 
any tranſlation from his writings has 
ever appeared in Engliſh, I was induced 
to venture this abridged tranſlation. 

ED "IT 
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Ir is taken from a French com- 
pilation of the life and writings of 
Petrarch; collected from his Latin 
and Italian works; from thoſe of con- 
temporary writers, and ſome private 
manuſcripts granted to the author by 
the Abbe Bandini; from the regiſters 
of the ſovereign Pontiffs, who were 
ſeated at Avignon, communicated to 
him by Cardinal Torrigiani; and from 


the Archives of the houſe of Sade pre- 


ſerved there, in which is Laura's 
contract of her marriage and her 
will. 


From theſe ſources, ſome of which 
were not obtained by the former bio- 
graphers of Petrarch, who many of 
them were alſo too pedantic and fond 
of allegory to write ſimple facts, the 
author of theſe memoirs was enabled 
to give a more authentic life of Pe- 
trarch, than had ever appearcd before. 
From Petrarch's letters alſo in manu- 
ſcript, a copy of which was granted to 
the author from the royal library at 


Paris, 
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Paris, he obtained many rich materials 
for this work. To theſe, ſays he, was 
I chiefly attached. The friendſhips 
of Petrarch were tender as well as ſo- 
ciable ; he had a heart that delighted 
to expand, and to thoſe he loved he 
opened its moſt ſecret fold with plea- 
ſure. Theſe memoirs have been ſpok- 
en of with the eſteem they deſerve, and 
only charged with being rather tedi- 
ous ; but in truth this was not ſo eaſy 
for a writer to avoid, who had many 
facts to ſettle, as for thoſe who ſhould 
undertake to collect from theſe facts. 


In my endeavour to be leſs minute, 
[ with I may not have failed in the ſpi- 
rit of the work, which I undertook 
chiefly with a view to the amuſement 


of the Engliſh reader: and conſidered 


in this light it will I doubt not meet 
with all the candour it will require. I 
received ſo much pleaſure from the 
peruſal of it, independant of the beau- 
tiful tonnets, that I was defirous of 
communicating the ſame ſatisfaction to 

thoſe, 
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thoſe, who might chooſe to partake of 
it under this diſadvantage. 


As I did not think myſelf by any 
means capable of transfuſing the ſpirit 


and elegance of the ſonnets into any 


Engliſh tranſlation, I have only inſerted 
a few lines from ſome of them, as they 
were neceſſarily connected with the 
ſubject, ſuch as appeared from their 
ſentiments beſt able to bear a proſe 
metamorphoſis, might ſerve to enli- 
ven the circumſtances to which they 
refer, or illuſtrate the character of Pe- 
trarch, where they particularly mark 
the delicacy and juſtneſs of his ſenti- 
ments. If any readers of the Latin 
and Italian works of Petrarch, ſhould 
condeſcend to look into this tranſlati- 
on, they will not I hope be diſpleaſed 
with this preſumption, or with the 
great imperfections they will diſcover 
through the whole of the work. 
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JAM happy in this public occaſion of en- 
preſſing my thanks to that friend who was ſo 
kind to adorn this work with an elegant de- 
ſign, taken from Petrarch*s firſt ſeeing Laura 


at the church of St. Cloire, and of acknows- 


ledging, at the ſame time, that I owe the deſ- 
cription of Vaucluſe, the viſion of Laura, and 
the war between the Naiads and Muſes, with 
the account of the tempeſt at Naples, to a ſu- 
perior hand; who, could he have commanded 
more time, would have leſſened my labour, and 
given the work many beauties of which it ts 
now deſtitute, And alſo that the part of my 
preface which treats of the political affairs of 
Tach, and the ſources from whence theſe memoirs 
were collected, was chiefly taken from the in- 
troduction to the French memoirs, 


Nor can I conclude this poſtſcript to my pre- 
face, without requeſting a particular friend, 


_ who moſt kindly intereſted herſelf in the mora- 
lity and ſucceſs of this work, and whoſe friend- 


ſhip has been many years my boaſt, to accept 
this grateful acknowledgment for every mark 


of her favour and indulgence toward me, 
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Th E. family of Petrarch was originally of Flo- 
rence, where his anceſtors had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their probity, and held employment; of 
truſt and honour. Garzo his grandfather was a 
notary, a profeſſion in higher repute at that time 
than the preſent. He was a man univerſally re- 
ſpeed for his candour, and the integrity of his 
manners. He had an exce llent natural under- 
ſtanding, and was conſulted as an oracle not only 
on affairs that related to his buſineſs, but on the 
ſublimeſt ſubje&s. Philoſophers and learned men 
diſdained not to apply to him; and though he had 
never ſtudied, they admired in his anſwers, the ſa- 
E of his underſtanding and reQitude of his 

eart. After having paſſed one hundred and four 
years in innocence and good works, Garzo died, 
like Plato, on the day of his birth, and in the {ame 
bed in which he was born, He had long before 
predicted the time ct his death, which reſembled 


a ſweet and peaceful ſleep. Thus he went to reſt 
j Vor. . B in 
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in the boſom of his family, without pain or in- 
quietude, diſcourſing of God and virtue. 


He left thrce ſons, one of whom was the father 
of our Petrarch, and engaged in the ſame employ- 
ment with his anceſtors. He had a ſuperior ge- 
nius and underſtanding, which would have carried 
lim through every difficulty to a much higher 
poſt, had tortune ſeconded his talents, and per- 
mitted him to give them full ſcope. As he was 
active and prudent, he was intruſted by the repub- 
lic with ſeveral important commiſſions, and would 
have been appointed to higher offices, had he not 
been the victim of a faction which cauſed him, to- 
gether with Dante (who bitterly reſents this treat- 
ment in his works) to be baniſhed, and to pay a 

zonſiderable fine. 


PETRARCO thus expelled his native city, went 


to Arezzo in "Tuſcany, where he hired a houſe, 
znd waited for ſome favourable period to return to 
Florence, 


AT the time of Petrarch's birth, his father was 
expoſing his life without ſucceſs to regain his patri- 
mony ; and his mother riſcing hers to bring a ſon 
into the world. The phyſicians and midwives 
thought her dead for ſome time; at laſt however 
the child appeared, and was baptiſed by the name 
of Francis, and according to the cuſtom there, 
called Francis Petrarco or Petrarch. The pretext 
for his father's exile being perſonal, the party which 
governed Florence permitted the return of his wife, 
and ſhe choſe to retire to a little eſtate of her hul- 
band's, at Anciſe in the valley of Arno, fourteen 


miles from Florence, She took the child with 
her, 
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her, who was then only ſeven months old; and 
in paſſing the river Arno he was near loſing his 
lite. His mother had entruſted him to the care of 
a luſty man, who fearing his little body might be 
injured, held him lapped up in a cloth hung at the 
end of a great ſtick; as we ſee Metabus in the 
Aneid carry his daughter Camilla. In paſſing the 
river his horſe fell down, and the man's eagerneſs 
to ſave the child had like to have deſtroyed them 


both. 


PETRARCH was brought up by his mother at 
Anciſe till he was ſeven years old. Petrarco, his 
father, went from place to place to gain a main- 
tenance, and when fortune gave him the oppor- 
tunity, came ſecretly to viſit his wife. She had two 
ſons beſide Petrarch; the one died young; the 


other, called Gerard, was bred up with his bro— 
ther. 


PETRARCO after this loſing all hopes of being 
re-eſtabliſhed at Florence, reſolved to abandon a 
country ruined by war, and governed by his ene- 
He went to Avignon, a city of France be- 
tween Lyons and Marſeilles, ſituated on the banks 
of the Rhone, where a Gaſcon Pope had fixed 
the Roman ſee. All thoſe Italians who were diſ- 
contented with their preſent fortunes, or deſirous 
ot gaining better, repaired in crouds to this city, 
Petrarco embarked with his wife and children at 
Leghorn, in the rougheſt ſeaſon of the year: he 
arrived ſafely at Genoa, but in the paſſage to 
Marſeilles, ſo furious a tempeſt aroſe, that they 
Were ſhipwrecked in ſight of the port: however, 
by ſingular good fortune, not a ſoul periſhed. 
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TIE Prince who was Governor of Avignon at 


this time, was Charles II. King of Naples, whoſe 


ſon Robert proved fo great a friend to learning 
and to Petrarch. 


THE tranſlation-of the holy ſee from Rome to 
Avignon, was a ſource of infinite diſtreſs to the Ita- 
lians. Italy was full of diſcord : the Romans diſ- 
puted with the Pope the ſovereignty of Rome: he 
projected a new cruſade z and founded his refuſal 
of returning to Rome on this ground, that at Avig- 
non he could more effectually proſecute this holy 
deſign. The French on their fide complained, 
that the Court of Rome had changed their man- 
ners, and in the room of ſimplicity had introduced 
luxury, murder, and every vice. Avignon was no 
doubt well ſituated for the eſtabliſhment of a court; 
it was in the boſom of France, and with reſpet 
to Europe the centre of public affairs, and has al- 
ways been the aſylum of the ſovereign Pontiffs dur- 
ing their misfortunes. Its vicinity to Marſeilles, a 
port of the Mediterranean, afforded an eaſy inter- 
courſe with Rome, which they might reviſit at 
pleaſure, The climate is fine, the air wholeſome, 
the country beautiful, and abounding with every 
thing whick can contribute to the plenty and de— 
light of life. But the Italians, and particularly 
Petrarch, looked upon it with different eyes; and 
their prejudices in favour of their native country, 
ſo magnificently diſtinguiſhed both by nature and 
art, led them to deſpiſe every thing they ſaw bey ond 
the Alps. 


AMONG others who came to ſettle at Avignon, 
was a Genoeſe called Settimo, who brought thither 


his wife, and a ſon of the ſame age with Petrarch. 
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The parents became acquainted, and the children 
formed an union which was indiſſoluble. This 


friend of Petrarch was called Gui Settimo. 


THE amazing reſort of ſtrangers to this ſmall 
city, made accommodations very dear, and not 
eaſy to be obtained: this determined ſeveral per- 
ſons to fix themſelves: in the neighbouring towns, 
among whom were Petrarco and Settimo ; and 
they gave the preference to Carpentras, a plea- 


ſant town- four leagues from Avignon. Petrarch' 


ſome time after, in a letter written to a friend, 
thanks God for this tranquil ſituation, where he 
had time to ſuck in that nouriſhment which pre- 
pares the mind for more ſolid food. 


Ar this time a Tuſcan whoſe name was Con- 
venole, quitted Piſa where he had kept a grammar 
ſchool, and came to ſettle at Carpentras. Pe- 
trarch had been under his care when he was eight 
years of age. He was now very old; a ſimple ho- 
neſt man, who though he had taught rhetoric and 
grammar for ſixty years, poſſeſſed only the theory 
of his profeſſion. He ſometimes however thought 
of compoſing, but ſcarcely had he conceived the 
plan and written the preface, when he changed his 
deſign and began another work. Petrarch com- 
pares him to the ſtone which ſharpens knives, but 
is dull itſelf. It was from this maſter however he 
received the firſt leſſons in poetry. Cardinal Co- 
lonna, afterwards 'the great patron of Petrarch, 
loved to diſcourſe with this ſchool-maſter, whoſe 
ſimplicity amuſed him. He ſaid to him one day, 
*© You have had Doctors, Abbes, Biſhops, a Car- 
% dinal, for your ſcholars! You loved them all! 
* Among ſo many great perſons, was there any 

| & place 
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place in your heart for our Petrarch?”” The 
good old man could not refrain from tears at this 
queſtion ; declaring always in a moſt folemn man- 
ner, that of all the ſcholars he ever had, Petrarch 
was the youth he moſt tenderly loved, 


A LITTLE time after Petrarch had reſumed his 
ſtudies under this maſter, Clement V. came to 
Carpentras, with a great number of Cardinals: the 
air of Avignon did not agree with him; or the in- 
quietude of his mind occafioned by ill health would 
not ſuffer him to reſt in any place. 'The change 
however was not ſucceſsful ; on which he reſolved 
to go to Bourdeaux, to try his native air; but was 
obliged to ſtop at a village near Avignon, where 
he died. There was a great oppoſition of intereſts 
in the conclave, and diſputes and quarrels aroſe be- 
tween the Italians and Gaſcons about a new Pope. 
'Theſe tumults, and the obſequies of Clement, were 
amuſing objects to Petrarch, now ten years old; at 
a r1per age, they would have penetrated him with 
the moſt lively grief. Dante, whom we may con- 
ſider as the forerunner of Petrarch, wrote on this 
occaſion, a fine letter to the diſperſed Cardinals; 
in which he exhorts them to re- unite immediately, 
to ſtop this anarchy ſo fatal to the church, and to 
bring back the holy Sec to Rome. 


AFTER the departure of the Cardinals, Car- 
pentras enjoyed tranquillity : Petrarch profited by 
it, gave himſelf entirely to ſtudy, and made aſto- 
nifhing progreſs. In the courſe of five years, he 
learned as much grammar, rhetoric, and logic, as 
can be taught in ſchools to thoſe of his age. 


Tux father of Petrarch and the uncle of Gui 
| Settimo 
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Settimo having engaged to go together to the cele- 
brated fountain of Vaucluſe, their children were 
deſirous of accompanying them ; a curioſity very 
natural to perſons of their age. The mother of 
Petrarch conſented to it with difficulty : ſhe joined 
to the timidity of her ſex, that anxiety which 15 
produced by extreme tenderneſs ; the leaſt thing 
alarmed her, and at that time the ſhorteſt journeys 
were not taken without danger. But how could ſhe 
reſiſt the requeſts and careſſes of a beloved child ! 
At laſt ſhe complied, and they ſet out for this re- 
treat. No ſooner were they arrived at the foun- 
tain, than Petrarch, enraptured with the charms of 
this wonderful ſolitude, felt an emotion which made 
him cry out, Here is a ſituation which ſuits me 
marvellouſly ! Was I maſter of this place, I ſhould 
prefer it to the fineſt cities! Theſe lively impreſ- 
ſions were afterwards transfuſed through many of 
Petrarch's works; and have immortaliſed the beau- 
ties of Vaucluſe. 


A MIND like Petrarch's, could not be confined 
in the narrow path of ſtudy which was followed in 
that age; he ſoon left his ſchool-ſellows far be- 
hind in the career of learning. Proſper and the 
{ables of Eſop were the only books they gave their 
ſcholars to teach them the Latin: and while they 
were torturing their brains to underſtand theſe, 
Petrarch, to whom they were only a paſtime, al- 
ready devoured the works of Cicero, which he 
had found among his father's books, who loved 
and reverenced that celebrated writer. And 
though he could not penetrate his deep thoughts, 
he taſted the harmony of his language, compared 
with which the ſtyle of every other author was to 
him diſcordant. In ſhort, he conceived ſuch a 

paſſion 
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paſſion for theſe writings, that he would have 
{tripped himſelf of all he had to purchaſe them. 


THE time however came, when his father 
thought it neceſſary to ſeek an eſtabliſhment for 
his ſon. Science and letters were held in con- 
tempt even at Avignon, though the refidence of 
the moſt polite and witty court in Europe. Law 
was the only ſtudy which led to fortune, and Pe- 
trarco obſerving the talents of his ſon, hoped he 
would make a figure in this profeſſion, and ſent 
him, not yet fourteen years of age, to ſtudy at 
Montpelier; a town finely ſituated for health and 
pleaſure, with a Univerſity famous for the ſkill of 
its profeſſors, both in phyſic and law. The Ro- 
man law had been taught there from the twelfth 
century. Petrarch ſtudied here four years ; but 
it was ſo much loſt time, for he could not be 
brought to fix his attention on ſuch dry ſubjects : 
J could not, ſays he, deprave my mind by ſuch a 
ſyſtem of chicanery, as the preſent forms of law 
Exhibit. 


PETRARCO perceiving his Gow progreſs, ſent 
him to Bologna, a place of till higher renown for 


perſons of this profeſſion; but he ſucceeded no 


better there than at Montpelier. What a griet 
to Petrarco, to find that inſtead of applying to the 
law, his ſon paſſed whole days in reading antient 
authors, and above all the poets, with whom he 
was infatuated ! He took a journey to Bologna, to 
remedy if poſſible this evil, which he apprehend- 
ed would be ſo fatal to his ſon. Petrarch, who 
did not expect his father, ran to hide the manu- 
ſcripts of Cicero, Virgil, and ſome other poets, 
of whoſe works he had formed alittle library; de- 
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priving himſelf of every other enjoyment to be- 
come maſter of theſe treaſures. Petrarco having 
diſcovered the place in which they were conceal- 
ed, took them out before his face, and caſt them 
all into the fire. Petrarch in an agony ot deſpair; 
cried out, as if he himſelf had been precipitated 
into the flames, which he ſaw devouring what was 
moſt dear to his imagination. Petrarco, who was 
a good man, moved by the lamentations of a be- 
loved child, ſnatched Cicero and Virgil out of the 
fire half burnt; and holding the Poet in one 
hand, and the Orator in the other, he preſented 
them to Petrarch, ſaying, Take them, my 
« ſon! here is Virgd, who ſhall conſole you for 
„ what you have loſt ; here is Cicero, who ſhall 
prepare you for the ſtudy of the laws.” Pe- 
trarch was touched with ſo much. goodneſs, and 
would if poſſible have gratified fo kind a father; 
but nature was always {tronger than his endea- 
„ours. 


By accident he met witch two of the beſt Poets 
of that time among the Profeſſors at Bologna; 
Cino de Piſtoye who read the Code, and Cecco de 
Aſoli who taught Philoſophy and Aſtrology. 
Cino had three diſciples who have done him ho- 
nour, Petrarch, Boccace, and Bartholi. Theſe 
Poets ſoon diſcovered the talents, and the taſte for 
poetry which Petrarch poſſeſſed; and inſtead of 
oppoſing they cultivated the latter, and aſſiſted 
their young diſciple in the purſuit of it. His de- 
fire of knowing every thing was inſatiable, the 
ſureſt mark of ſuperior genius in youth. 


Ar this time he received a letter from Avignon, 
mtorming him of the de th of his mother. Pe- 
B 5 trarch 
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trarch ſays, “ She was a woman of rare merit; 
« and though very handſome, and living where 
« much corruption of manners took place, not 
only her virtue had never ſwerved, but even 
* catumny had never reached her. She poſſeſſed 
« a ſolid and rational piety, which ſhe ſhewed in 
« attending to the duties of her ſtation, and the 
& care of her houſe.” Petrarco, who had al- 
ways lived with her in the moſt perfect union, felt 
his loſs to be irreparable : he was affected with it 
in ſo lively a manner, that he languiſhed from that 
time, and not being able to furvive ſo dear a com- 
panion, died the year after. As ſoon as Petrarch 
received this melancholy news, he quitted Bologna 
with his brother Gerard: and they went to Avig- 
non to colle& what their parents had left them, 
and to put their affairs in order. 


THEsE two orphans, without protection and 


experience, were much embarraſſed in a city 
which they ſcarcely knew, having only paſſed 
through it occaſionally; and where now, neither 
parents nor friends remained. Their domeſtic af- 
fairs were in the greateſt diſorder, ariſing from the 
villainy of thoſe to whom Petrarco had given them 
in truſt, and who had appropriated moſt of the et- 
fects to themſelves. © To their ignorance how- 
ever, ſays Petrarch, I owed a manuſcript of Cice- 
5 r0; it was the moſt precious effect my father bad 
te left me.” Their property being thus alienated, 
they had recourſe to the prieſt's habit, as the like- 
lieſt road to ſucceſs, 


THis indifferent ſituation of affairs, did not pre- 


vent Petrarch from a good work. Convenole, his 
| old 
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old ſchool- maſter, had given up his ſchool, and 
dragged out a languiſhing life at Avignon, over- 
whelmed with age and poverty. Petrarco had aſ- 
ſiſted bim during his life, and Petrarch was now 
the ſole reſource of this poor old man. He never 
failed to ſuccour him in his need; and when he had 
no money (which was often the caſe) he carried his. 
benevolence ſo far, as to lend him his books to 
pawn. This exquiſite charity, proved an irrepa- 
rable loſs to the republic of letters ; for among thele 
books were two rare manuſcripts of Cicero, in 


which was his treatiſe upon glory, Petrarch aſked 


him ſome time after, where he had placed them, 
deſigning to redeem them himſelf. The old man, 
aſhamed of what he had done, anſwered only with 
tears. Petrarch offered. him money to recover 
them. Ah! replied he, what an affront are you 
putting upon me! Petrarch, to humour his delica- 
cy, went no further. Some time after, Convenole 
went from Avignon,. to Prato his native village, 
where he died: and the manuſcripts could never be 
recovered. Petrarch drew up his epitaph, at the 
requeſt of his countrymen. | 


Tre licentiouſneſs of ſuch a city as Avignon, 
was very dangerous for a youth of Petrarch's ſree 
diſpoſitions and lively paſſions ; he was now twenty- 
two years of age : he lived however with his bro- 
ther in the ſtricteſt union: their taſtes, deſires, and 
projets were nearly the ſame. Inclination led 


them to frequent public places, and the aſſemblies 


of the ladies; and the ſtate of their finances put 
them under the diſagreeable neceſſity of making 
their court to perſons in favour. A conſiderable 

part 
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part of the day was often employed in dreſſing, 
and in all thoſe minute particulars which are re- 
quiſite to a poliſhed exterior. In a letter which 
Petrarch wrote to his brother he ſays, “ Recol- 
& lect the time when we wore white habits, on 
© which the leaſt ſpot or a plait ill placed, would 
* have been a ſubject of grief; when our ſhoes 
« were ſo tight, we ſuffered martysdom in them: 
© when we walked in the ſtreets, what care to 
« avoid the puffs of wind, that would have diſ- 
„ ordered our hair, and the ſplaſhes of water, 
© that would have tarniſhed the gloſs of our 
© cloaths.” A young man ſo employed could 
have but little leiſure : that little however was de- 
votcd to ſtudy, and counterbalanced his devotion 
to the gaieties of the world. 


Tux ſcarceneſs of books, rendered it difficult 
for Petrarch to ſatisfy his deſire of knowledge . 
the manuſcripts of Latin authors of the Auguſtan 
age were ſcarce, and of the Greek authors, there 
were only bad tranſlations which were exceedingly 
dear; for thoſe who poſſeſſed them, kept them 
ſhut up as a treaſure. By courage, patience, 
and addreſs, he often ſurmounted theſe obſtacles; 
and it is to him we are indebted for many antient 
authors which had been loſt had he not collected 
them with infinite labour. Copies were taken in 
his preſence, and ſometimes he tranſcribed them 
himſelf, being out of patience with the tediouſ- 
neſs and blunders of the writers he employed. 


NoTHING was more eaſy than to err in this 
road of genius, into which Petrarch was entered. 
He ſtood in need of an enlightened guide; and he 


had 
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had the happineſs to find ſuch a director in John 
of Florence, Canon of Piſa, a man reſpeQed for 
his age and the gravity of his manners. He had 
been fifty years in the office of Apoſtolic writer, 
which though a laborious employment, did not 
hinder him from improving his underſtanding, by 
the ſtudy of the antient authors. He had behaved 
in a ſtormy and corrupt court, with ſuch ſteady 
virtue, as to acquire great reputation. His con- 
verſation was agreeable, and he was ſought by all. 
for his eloquence and wit. Petrarch felt of what 
conſequence it was to pleaſe a man of ſuch merit. 
Their country was the bond that united them, 15 
we believe Petrarch, whoſe modeſty gave this 
reaſon for the affection he was received. with by 
this holy father.“ I have felt, ſays he, in the 
6 courſe of my life, that the ſtrongeſt of all 
* bonds with good men is the love of their coun- 
« try, and hatred of it with the wicked,” It 
was no wonder John of Florence took a delight 
in ſuch a young man as Petrarch. He looked up- 
on him as his own ſon. Not content with di- 
recting him in his ſtudies, he entered into all the 
particulars of his life, aſſiſted him with his ad- 
vice, and conſoled him in his troubles. He ex- 
horted him to virtue and the love of God; and 
praiſed him in all places with that warmth, which 
friendſhip alone can inſpire. 


PETRARCH, in return for all this goodneſs, 
placed an entire and unreſerved confidence in his 
guide. He delighted to unboſom himſelf to his 
father; to confeſs to him his chagrins; and to 
acknowledge his faults. After quitting him, he 
looked into his own heart; he felt it more tran- 


quil, 
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quil, more inſpired with the love of ſtudy, more 
diſpoſed to virtue. One day, ſays he, I went to 
my father in one of thoſe deſponding moods which 
ſometimes takes hold of me. He received me 
with his uſual kindneſs. What is the matter with 
you? ſaid he. You ſeem thoughtful, and I am 
deceived if ſomething has not befallen you. You 
are not miſtaken, my father, replied I, but it is 
nothing new; my old cares oppreſs me; you know 
them: my heart has never been hid from you. I 
hoped to have riſen above the crowd, and animated 
by your love, to have arrived at ſomething great. 
You have often told me, I ſhould be obliged to 
anſwer before God for the talents which I ne- 
glected to cultivate. With ſuch incitements, I 
applied myſelf with ardour to ſtudy, and ſuffered 
not a moment to be loſt. Yet after all J have 
done to know ſomething, I find, I know nothing. 
Shall I quit ſtudy ? Shall I enter into another 
courſe? Have pity on me, my father. Draw me 
out of the dreadful ſtate I am fallen into. In ſay- 
ing this, I burſt into tears. Ceaſe to afflict your- 
ſelf, my child, ſaid he, your condition is not ſo 
bad as it appears to you. You knew nothing at 
the time you thought yourſelf wiſe : and you have 
made a great ſtep towards knowledge in diſcovering 
your ignorance. The veil is removed; and you 
now ſee thoſe errors of the ſoul, which an exceſs 
of preſumption had formerly hid from your eyes. 
In proportion as we aſcend an elevated place, we 
diſcover many things we did not ſuſpect before. 
Launch out into the ſea, and the further you ad- 
vance, the more will you be convinced of its im- 
menſity, and of the neceſſity of a veſſel to pre- 
ſerve 
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ſerve you on that element. Follow the road you 
have entered by my advice, and be perſuaded that 
God will never abandon you. Thoſe diſorders are 
the moſt fatal, where the evil is not perceived : 
to know the diſeaſe, is the firſt ſtep towards a 
cure. Theſe words, like an oracle, re-eſtabliſhed 


”% 
my peace. 


PETRARCH tells us that his mind like his body, 
excelled in {kill rather than ſtrength, and in upright- 
neſs rather than ſolidity. Moral Philoſophy and 
Poetry were his chief delight; he loved allo the 
ſtudy of antiquity, to which he was the more 1n- 
clined from an averſion to the age in which he lived. 
Heloved Hiſtory, but he could not bear the diſcord 
which reigned among Hiſtorians. In doubtful parts, 
he determined by the probability of the facts, and 
the reputation of the authors. He applied himſelf 
to Philoſophy, without eſpouſing any fect ; becauſe 
he found no ſyſtem which was ſatisfactory. I love 
truth, ſays he, and not ſets. I am ſometimes a 
Peripatician, a Stoic, or an Academician, and of- 
ten none of them; but—ALwaAys A CHRISTIAN. 
To philoſophize, is to love wiſdom ; and the true 
wiſdom, is Jeſus Chriſt. Let us read the Hiſtori- 
ans, the Poets, and the Philoſophers; but let us 
have in our hearts the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt; in 
which alone, is perfect wiſdom, and perfect hap- 
pineſs. It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe who have 
devoted themſelves to letters, had always followed 
this rule, | 


Tre time that Petrarch gave up to ſtudy, re- 
tarded the progreſs of his fortune; he had as yet 
no patrons who could make him independant. It 


was neceſſary therefore to ſeek ſome more profit- 
| able 
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able ſituation; and one preſented itſelf beyond his 
utmoſt hopes. He had ſeen at Bologna James Co- 
Jonna; but though they purſued the ſame ſtudies, 
and were often together in the ſame ſchools, they 
formed at that time no union. It is wonderful that 
two young men of ſuch ſimilar diſpoſitions, and 
whom nature ſeemed to have united, ſhould at that 
time ſhow ſo little affection for each other. James 
Colonna, who remained at Bologna to finiſh the 
ſtudy of the law after Petrarch quitted that place, 
returned to Avignon ſoon after. He diſcovered Pe- 
trarch in the contuſion of that tumultuous court ; 
and having informed himſelf more particularly about 
him, he confeſſed, that his countenance had always 
pleaſed him, and he ſoon admitted him into his fa- 
miliar. friendſhip. To judge of Petrarch's happi- 
neſs, we muſt give the picture he has hunſelf drawn 
of James Colonna. 


HE was, ſays he, of all men one of the moſt amia- 
ble; he had a noble and agreeable countenance ; 
and a majeſtic air, which announced a perſon of 
dignity. He was eaſy in ſociety; gay in conver- 
ſation ; and grave, when ſuch a deportment was 
proper. He was tender and dutiful to his parents, 
generous and faithful to his friends, and affable 
and liberal- to all the world. Notwithſtanding his 
great name, and greater talents, he appeared al- 
ways humble and modeſt, and with a very diſtin- 
guithed figure, his manners were irreproachable. 
No one could reſiſt his eloquence. It might be 
ſaid, he held the, hearts of men in his hand. Full 
of candour and frankneſs, his letters, his conver- 
ſation, diſcovered to his friends all the movements 
of his ſoul; he was born in France, during the 
reſidence of his father in that country. Nature 

gave 
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gave him a taſte for the ſciences, which he had 
highly cultivated ; but principally thoſe relative to 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. He had read the fathers, 
as far as they could be read in an age when manu- 
ſcripts were rare; and he gave the preference to 
St. Jerome. This often engaged him in diſputes 
with Petrarch, who was partial to St. Avguſtin. 
A man who had ſo much underſtanding and diſ- 
cernment, ſoon diſcovered the merits of Petrarch ; 
who on his part conſidered it as a ſingular happi- 
neſs to have acquired the protection and favour of 
ſuch a Mecænas. 


James ColoN NA was deſirous of preſenting 
to his parents ſo 2miable a friend. One branch of 
his family was eſtabliſhed at Avignon ; and were 
the greateſt ornaments of the court of Rome. 


IN the quarrels of Italy, they had been great 
ſufferers; and there is a fine paſſage related of 
Etienne an anceſtor of this Colonna, When in 
the heat of battle, and oppreſſed with numbers, 
one of his friends terrified with the peril in which 
he ſaw him, ran to his aid, crying out, Etienne! . 
where is your fortreſs? Here it is, he replied with 
a ſmile, laying his hand upon his heart. And in 
fact, he had not at that time a ſingle houſe left : 
Bonni'ace had taken all. 


PETRARCH ſpeaks with the greateſt freedom of 
this pope. 4 We ought not, ſays he, to offend 
be the vicar of God, but Bonniface had too free a 
** tongue, and too bitter a ſpirit, for a ſucceſſor of 
* Chriſt.” This among other free things, he 
wrote in a letter addreſſed to one of the ſubſequent 

popes. 
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popes. Bennet XI. revoked the ſentence againſt 
the Colonnas; and Clement V. reſtored the hat 
to the two Cardinals, James and Peter Colonna, at 
the ſolicitation of the kings of England and France. 
From the line of Etienne Colonna aroſe the illuſ- 
trious family, which will ſo often appear in a very 
intereſting light in the courſe of theſe memoirs. 
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Wr are now to enter upon a very intereſting 
part of the life of Petrarch. About this time he 
felt the firſt emotions of that ardent, tender, and 
conſtant paſſion, which was ever after engraved up- 
on his heart. 'The names of Petrarch and Laura can 
never be ſeparated, 


- PETRARCH had received from nature a very 
dangerous preſent ; his figure was ſo diſtinguiſhed, 
as to attract univerſal admiration. He appears in 
his portraits, with large and manly features, eyes 
full of fire, a blooming complexion, and a counte- 
nance that beſpoke all the genius and fancy which 
ſhone forth in his works. In the flower of his 
routh, the beauties of his perſon were ſo very ſtrik- 
ing, that wherever he appeared he was the object 
of attention, He poſſeſſed an underſtanding adive 
and penetrating, a brilliant wit and a fine imagina- 
tion. His heart was candid, and benevolent, ſuſ- 


ceptible of the moſt lively affections, and inſpired 


with the nobleſt ſentiments of liberty. 


Bur his failings muſt not be concealed. His 
temper was on ſome occaſions violent, and his paſ- 
ſions headſtrong and unruly. A warmth of conſti- 
tution hurried him into irregularities, which were 
followed with repentance and remorſe. © I can 
* aver, ſays he, that from the bottom of my ſoul I 
** deteſt ſuch ſcenes.” And in another place,“ I 
* ſometimes acted with freedom, becauſe love had 


not yet become an inhabitant of my breaſt.” No 


eſſential 
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eſſential reproach however could be caſt on his 
manners till after the twenty-third year of his age. 
The tear of God, the thoughts of death, the love 
of virtue, and thoſe principles of religion which 
were inculcated by his mother, preſerved him from 
the ſurrounding temptations of his earlier life, 


AFTER his return from Bologna, he paſſed a 
whole year among the numerous beauties of Avig- 
non, ina ſtate of calm indifference. Some of theſe 
beauties were ambitious to make a conqueſt of ſo 
accompliſhed a youth. Their attentions however 
were only matter of amuſement ; they never reach- 
ed his heart: and he was at this time, to uſe his 
own words, “ as free and wild as an untamed ſtag.“ 
But alas! the moment was fait approaching, when 
this boaſted liberty was to be at an end. * Love, 
ſays he, obſerving that his former arrows had glanced 
over my heart, called to his aid, a Lady againſt 


whoſe power, neither wit, ſtrength nor beauty were 
of the leaſt avail.” 


On Sunday in the Holy week, at fix in the 


morning, the time of Matins, Petrarch going to 
the church of the monaſtery of St. Claire, ſaw a 
young lady, whoſe charms inſtantly fixed his atten- 
tion. She was dreſſed in green, and her gown was 
embroidered with violets. Her face, her air, her 
gait, were ſomething more than mortal. Her per- 
ſon was delicate, her eyes tender and ſparkling, and 
her eye-brows black as ebony. Golden locks waved 
over her ſhoulders whiter than ſnow ; and the ring- 
let were interwoven by the fingers of love. Her 
neck was well formed, and her complexion anima- 
ted by the tints of nature, which art vainly at- 
tempts to imitate. When ſhe opened her mouth, 


you 


cc 
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you perceived the beauty of pearls and the ſweet- 
neſs of roſes. She was full of graces. Nothing 
was ſo ſoft as her looks, ſo modeſt as her carriage, 
ſo touching as the ſound of her voice. An air of 
gaiety and tenderneſs breathed around her, but ſo 
pure and happily tempered, as to inſpire every be- 
holder with the ſentiments of virtue: for ſhe was 
chaſte as the ſpangled dew-drop of the morn.— 


Such, ſays Petrarch, was the amiable Laura, and 
he adds : 


„ 'TrtL this moment, I was a ſtranger to 
love; but its brighteſt flame was now lighted 
* up in my ſoul.— Honour, virtue, and the 
races; a thouſand attractions, a thouſand ami- 
*© ble converſations—theſe, O Love! are thy 
*© tender ties | "Theſe are the nets in which thou 
*© haſt caught me.—How was it poſſible for me 
„to avoid this labyrinth? a labyrinth from 
* which I ſhall never eſcape.” 


Ix another ſonnet; * Hitherto I feared not 
love. My affections, cold as ice, formed 
„around my heart a cryſtal rampart. Tears 
«« were ſtrangers to my eyes: my fleep was un- 
© diſturbed: and I faw with aſtoniſhment in 
* others, what J had never experienced in my- 
e ſelf. Such have I been! Alas! what am [1 
% n.] 


* NATURE formed you, ſays Petrarch, the 
* molt ſtriking model of her own power. When 
*© 1 firſt beheld you, what emotions! Nothing can 
<< efface the impreſſion you then made. When I 
** begin to ſing of Laura, my ſpirits are chilled : 
*« when I open my lips, my voice faulters and 


„ ſtops. 
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* ſtops. What powers of harmony can equal 
* ſuch a ſubject?ꝰ 


 Variovs have been the opinions concerning 
Laura. From a comparative view of them with 
the few particulars to be found of her private life, 
collected from the archives of the houſe of Sade, 
and from the writings of Petrarch, it appears ſhe 
was the daughter of Andibert de Noves, a Cheva- 
lier, and that her mother's name was Ermeſſenda. 
'The houſe of Noves held the firſt rank at Noves, 
a town of Provence, two leagues from Avignon, 
and Laura had a houſe in that city where ſhe 
paſſed a part of the year. Her father left her a 
handſome dowry on her marriage, which was 
made by her mother when ſhe was very young 
with Hugues de Sade; whoſe family was origi- 
nally of Avignon, and who held the farſt offices 
there. | 


From the whole behaviour of Laura joined to 
theſe and other facts on record, as we ſhall here- 
after ſee, concerning her family, it is clearly 
proved ſhe was a married woman when Petrarch 
firſt met with her at the church of the monaſtery 
of St. Claire. Had it not been ſo, there ſeems 
little reaſon for her auſterity or his remorſe, 
which aroſe from the indulgence of a paſſion too 
violent (as he owns in his dialogue with St. Au- 
guſtin) to be cauſed by a pure affeQion of mind; 
as ſome authors have repreſented it: one in parti- 
cular, who ſays that the Pope from his high 
eſteem and love of Petrarch, offered his holding 
certain offices in the church, in conjunction with 
his marriage with Laura; which Petrarch refuſed, 

ſaying, 
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ſaying, that his affection would be ſullied by the 


conjugal ties. One remark alone is ſufficient to 
invalidate this author's authority. He ſays, that 
it was Urban V. who would have granted this 
licenſe to Petrarch, and Urban was not elected 
Pope till after tae death of Laura, 


AN old picture of Laura was brought in 1642 
to Cardinal Barberini, which had a long time been 
preſerved in the houſe of Sade at Avigron ; and 
Richard de Sade, then Biſhop of Cavoillon, whoſe 
authority in this matter was undeniable, proved 
that this Laura of the houſe of Sade was the Laura 
of Petrarch : and that all the accounts of her as 
an allegorical perſon, or of her being at Vaucluſe 
as the miſtreſs of Petrarch, was the invention of 
romancers, who drew from every thing but facts, 
and mixed allegory with every thing; and who 
upon examination are found to be as ill informed 
in many other material circumſtances concerning 
Petrarch, as in this reſpecting Laura. | 


As ſo much has been ſaid on this ſubject by 
different authors of the life of Petrarch, it ſeemed 
neceſſary to notice it, and mention the authority 
on which the faQs reſt relative to the marriage 
and family of Laura. And this has cauſed us to 
digreſs too long from our hiſtory, to which we 
will now return. 


James CoroxNa, the friend of Petrarch, 
had nobly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a diſpute be- 
tween the Emperor and the Pope, and had even 
expoſed his life to the fury of the Emperor's troops 
which ſurrounded him, while he was the only man 
who ventured to read the Pope's Bull to a thouſand 

perſons 
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perſons aſſembled; and after this he boldly ſaid, 


J oppoſe Lewis of Bavaria; and maintain that 
*© Pope John XXII. is the catholic and legitimate 
6c Pope ; ; and that he who calls himſelf Emperor, 
© is not ſo,” No one replied; and this adven- 
trous ſtep proved ſucceſsful. 


Tur Biſhopric of Lombes becoming vacant, 
John XXII. gave it, with a diſpenſation on ac- 
count of age, to James Colonna. A ſmall recom- 
penſe for ſo great a ſervice. If the dignity was 
above his years, its ſituation in a rude village was 
little ſuitable to his rank; however, he determined 
to go and take poſſeſſion. This Prelate was ex- 
tremely fond of Petrarch's ſociety, and aſked him 
to accompany him. “ He deſired me to do that 
* as a favour, ſays Petrarch, which he might 
© have commanded from his ſuperiority and the 
& aſcendency he had over me.” Influenced by 
the ſtrongeſt attachment to this friend, Petrarch 
could not refuſe him any thing : beſides, he had 
a curioſity which made travelling very agreeable, 
eſpecially i in ſuch ſociety, and he accepted with 
joy the propoſal of the Biſhop of Lombes. 


THE fet out in 1330, to go from Avignon 
to Lombes. They traverſed Languedoc; paſſed 
Montpelier where Petrarch had ſtudied; Narbonne, 
which Cicero called the bulwark of the Roman 
empire, and the model of Rome itſelf, to 'Thou- 
louſe, where they ſpent ſome days; for the love of 
ſcience and letters rendered it worthy the curioſity 
of the biſhop and of Petrarch. Martial calls it the 
Roman Palladium from its taſte for the polite arts ; 
Auſonius the famous poet of the fourth century 
was brought up there. Provincial poetry was 


more 
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more cultivated in Languedoc, than in the other 


provinces, and Thoulouſe was conſidered as the 
principal ſeat of the Muſes. It was in this reſidence 
at Thoulouſe, and in Gaſcony, that Petrarch be- 


. of 
came acquainted with the works of ſome of their 


famous poets, from whom he 1s thought to have 
gathered many beauties. 


Ix their route from 'Thoulouſe to Lombes, our 
travellers ſuffered much from bad weather and 


dreadful roads. The ſituation of the town, and 


the pleaſures it afforded, did not recompenſe the 
fatigue of their journey. Lombes is at the foot of 
the Pyrenean mountains, near the ſource of the 
Garonne; the town is ſmall, dirty, and very ill 
built ; the country about, dry, unfruitful, and 
void of all proſpe&t. The characters, cuſtoms, 
and converſation of the inhabitants, like their cli- 
mate, uncouth, rough, and hardened : nothing 
could be ſo oppoſite to the Italian manners. Pe- 
trarch could not reconcile himſelf to them ; and 
beſides this, he dreaded the continual thunders this 
country 1s ſubject to, and which are occaſioned b 
the neighbouring mountains, collecting almoſt un- 
interrupted ſtorms. A fine field of pleaſantry this 
for the biſhop, who loved raillery, and who often 
bantered Petrarch for his delicacy ; though in fact 
he was aſtoniſhed, to find ſo much courage, ſtrength, 
and patience in a young man ſoftened by the polite 
arts, He was pleaſant alſo, upon ſome grey hairs 
which appeared already, though he was ſcarce 
twenty-five years old. To this raillery, Petrarch 
anſwered ; © It conſoles me that I have this in 
* common with the greateſt men of antiquity, 
* Czfar, Virgil, Domitian,” &c. Petrarch 
found however in the manſion of the biſhop of 
Vor. I. C Lombes, 
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Lombes a ſufficient recompenſe for what the rude- 
neſs of the climate and the inhabitants cauſed him 
to ſuffer. Among the perſons whom his name, his 
rank, and above all, the character of James Co- 
lonna, attached to him, there were two whom our 
young poet diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and with 
whom he formed a tender friendſhip. 


THE firſt was Lello, the ſon of Peter Stephani, 
a Roman gentleman, whoſe family had been al- 
ways attached to that of Colonna. Petrarch ſays 
of him, “ His family is Roman and noble, but of 
« modern origin; his character, however, and 
« manner of thinking, is that of antient Rome. 


«« He is more enno0bled by his virtues than his 


* birth; nature has endued him with many talents 
* which he has cultivated and perfected by ſtudy : 


he is prudent, induſtrious, diſcreet and faithful.“ 


So many good qualities rendered him extremely 
dear to all the Colonnas. Old Etienne Colonna 
looked upon him as his ſon; his children, as their 
brother : and he was attached in a particular man- 
ner to the biſhop of Lombes. He was much 
given to ſtudy from his youth ; but afterwards, the 
unſettled ſtate of his country inclined him to take 
up arms; which he quitted again in peace, to re- 
ſume his books and pen. His wiſdom and his fide- 
lity determined Petrarch to give him the name of 
Lelius, the friend of Scipio. 


Tu ſecond was called Lewis, he was born 
near Bar le Duc, in a little country ſituated on the 
banks of the Rhine, between Brabant and a part of 

Holland called Compigne. Petrarch, in reſpeci 
to the place of his birth, calls him the Barbarian. 


6 1 was aſtoniſhed, ſays he, to find in this Barba- 
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& rjan, a cultivated mind, politeneſs, ſweetneſs, 
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& and the moſt agreeable talents. He makes good 
e“ verſes, and is perfect in muſic ; his imagination 
& is lively, his converſation cheerful and eaſy. 
& To this he joins a rectitude and ſtrength of ſoul, 
& which renders him capable of beſtowing the 
& beſt advice.” The ſerenity of his manners, 
his modeſty and an equality of temper which no- 
thing could diſturb, determined Petrarch to give 
him the name of Socrates. 


Wir theſe three friends, Lelius, Socrates, 
and the Biſhop, Petrarch paſſed a delicious ſum- 
mer; almoſt, ſays he, a celeſtial one. * I can- 
& not, he continues afterwards, recall a ſeaſon 
& paſſed ſo agreeably, without regretting it: thoſe 
« were the moſt delightful days of my life: ſuch 


5 a choſen ſociety was a full compenſation for re- 


“ fiding in this Gaſcon village, and could alone 


& conſole me for the abſence of Laura.” 


ONE of his great pleaſures was to ſee the young 
Prelate in his epiſcopal office. In the flower of his 
age, and with an air of youth which promiſed no- 
thing ſerious, he acquitted himſelf with a gravity 
and exactneſs that would have been admired in an 
old Pontiff. When he ſpoke to his people, or to 
his clergy, he inſpired and impreſſed their ſouls ; 
from the delicacies of a Roman court, he had 


paſſed into the Pyrenean deſerts, without ſhewin 


by his air and manner that he had changed his cli- 
mate. His countenance was always gay and ſerene, 
his humour always equal; and in a little time he ſo 
entirely changed the face of the country, that this 
a little Italy. 

" A CORRE= 
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A CORRESPONDENCE alſo between the Biſhop 
and John Andre the famous Profeſſor of the Canon 
Law at Bologna, contributed very much to the 
amuſement of Petrarch, during his reſidence at 
Lombes. This man ſo celebrated in his own age, 
and ſo little known at preſent, was deeply verſed in 
the civil law, but very ſuperficial in all other 
knowledge, nevertheleſs by a perverſeneſs of na- 
ture not uncommon, he wiſhed to appear perfect 
in all the ſciences. In his School, inſtead of keep- 
ing within his ſubject, he affected to dazzle his 
ſcholars with a vain parade of erudition, and quoted 


with emphaſis books, whoſe titles alone he was ac- 


quainted with. His ſcholars, who knew till leſs 
than he did, admired his memory, and conſidered 
him as a prodigy of learning. The letters which 
Andre wrote to the biſhop of Lombes, the moſt 
loved of his diſciples, were in the taſte of pedantry, 
and falſe erudition. In them he places Plato and 
Cicero in the rank of Poets, and makes Ennius and 
Statius cotemporaries. The biſhop amuſed himſelf 
with them, and deſired Petrarch to write the an- 
ſwers. 'The reputation of John Andre, did not 
impoſe upon Petrarch; the judgment with which 
he had ftudied, enabled him to heighten and ſet off 


the errors and anachroniſms with which the Pro- 


feſſor's letters were filled, and he acquitted himſelſ 
in a very artful and ingenious manner. 


ArrER having paſſed all the ſummer, and a 
part of the autumn at Lombes, the Biſhop came 
back to Avignon to ſee his father who was ſoon ex- 
pected there from Italy. He brought Petrarch with 
him, and preſented him on his arrival to the Car- 
dinal his' brother, a man whom he loved and 
eſteemed, and without whom he could not live. 
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Cardinal Colonna had neither the air nor the man- 
ners of his brethren; he was the moſt gentle, un- 
artful and amiable of men; the moſt eaſy to live 
with; to look at him, you would ſuppoſe him ig- 
norant of his birth and rank : his life was innocent 
and pure, and he was indulgent to thoſe errors in 
others, from which the ſuperiority of his own 
mind had kept him free. He ſpoke to Princes, and 
even to the Pope himſelf, with a liberty and frank- 
neſs which gave him during his whole life the 
greateſt credit and authority. A friend of letters 
and of the ſciences, it was his pleaſure to bring to- 
gether men of all countries, who had wit and 
knowledge; and their converſation was his greateſt 
delight. He knew little of Petrarch; but from the 
advantageous things the Biſhop of Lombes ſaid of 
him, he gave him a very kind reception; and in- 
ſiſted on his coming to reſide at his houſe. 


Tus city of Avignon had given to the Cardinal 


for his uſe and that of his houſehold, a large ſeat, 


where the City Hotel and a part of the monaſtery 
of St. Laurence now ſtands. 


e WHAT a happineſs for me, ſavs Petrarch, 
* that a man ſo ſuperior in every reſpect, never 
ſuffered me to feel that ſuperiority ! He behaved 
to me like a father; a father did I fay? like a 
tender and indulgent brother: and I lived in his 
houſe with the ſame eaſe as I could have done 
in my own.” Undoubtedly this was the very 
ſituation for Petrarch: none could ſo perfectly ſuit 
a man of his taſte. It was the rendezvous of all 
thoſe ſtrangers diſtinguiſhed for their talents and 
learning, whom the court of Rome drew to Avignon. 
There was much improvement in theſe ſocieties, 


where 


cc 
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where they reaſoned on all ſubjects with an agree- 
able and becoming freedom. This was one of the 
ſources from whence Petrarch drew that prodigious 
variety of knowledge, ſo aſtoniſhing in the age he 
lived in, and ſo very difficult to acquire. In theſe 
aſſemblies he became acquainted with the men of 
learning of all countries, and correſponded with ma- 
ny of them ever after. 


OxE of theſe was Richard of Bury or Auger— 
vile, the wiſeſt man at this time in England, who 
came to Avignon in 1331. He was ſent thither 
by Edward III. his pupil and his king. Ed- 
ward wrote a letter to the Pope, recommending to 
him in particular Richard of Bury and Anthony of 
Beſagnes, whom he had ſent with an embaſly to 
his court. The Pope not knowing where he ſhould 
find room to lodge theſe ambaſſadors as became 
their dignity, defired the grand maſter of the 
Knights of St. John to lend him ſome houſes de- 
pendent on their commandery. It is probable the 
motive of this embaſſy was to juſtify this Prince 
with the Pope, for the violent part he had taken 


in ſhutting up in a caſtle his mother Iſabella of 


France; and impriſoning Mortimer, the favourite 
of that Queen, Richard of Bury had a piercing 
wit, a cultivated underſtanding, and an eager deſi!2 
after every kind of knowledge; nothing could ta- 
tisfy this ardour, no obſtacle could ſtop its progre!: 
He had given himſelf up to ſtudy from his youth. 
His genius threw light on the darkeſt, and his pere- 
tration fathomed the deepeſt ſubjects. He wa: 
paſſionately fond of books: and laboured all his lite 
to collect the largeſt library at that time in Europe. 
A man of ſuch merit, and the miniſter and favourite 
of the King of England, was received with ever 
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mark of diſtinction in the ſociety of Cardinal Co- 
lonna. 


PETRARCH was happy to unite himſelf to ſo 
great a ſcholar; from whom he might receive 


much information, eſpecially on the ſubjeAs of 


antient hiſtory and geography, which he was then 
particularly ſtudying Theſe two men, equally 
eager to make new diſcoveries in ſcience, had ſe- 
veral conferences. Petrarch mentions only one ot 
them, which relates to the iſland of Thule: he 
wiſhed to be informed concerning its real ſituation, 
ſo doubtfully ſpoken of by the antients ; and which 
the beſt geographers placed ſeveral days voyage to 
the North of England. 


RicHARD either could not, or did not chuſe to 
communicate any material diſcovery ; but told Pe- 
trarch he muſt recur to his books when he returned 
home, for an eclairciſſement on this ſubject. His 
ſtay at Avignon was ſhort: Edward, who could not 
do without him, recalled him to England ſoon after. 
On his return, he poſſeſſed all the confidence and 
favour of his maſter, who firſt made him Biſhop of 
Durham, Chancellor 'the year following, then 


_ High Treaſurer and Plenipotentiary for a treaty of 


peace with France. 


Ricnanrd of Bury did in England, what Pe- 
trarch did all his life in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. He gave much of his attention, and ſpent 
a great part of his fortune, to diſcover the manu- 


| ſcripts of antient authors, and have them copied 


under his immediate inſpection. Richard, in a 
treatiſe he wrote on the love and choice of books, 
relates the incredible expence he was at, to form 
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his famous Library, notwithſtanding he made uſe 
of the authority which his dignity and favour with 
the King procured him. He mentions the arts he 
was obliged to uſe, to compals his deſign; and in- 
forms us, that the firſt Greek and Hebrew Gram- 
mars that ever appeared, were derived from his la- 
bours : he had them compoſed for the Engliſh ſtu- 
dents, perſuaded that without the knowledge of 
theſe two languages, and eſpecially the Greek, it 
was impoſſible to underſtand the principles of either 
the antient heathen or chriſtian writers. And 
ſpeaking of France in this book, he ſays; © The 
« ſuperior ſciences are neglected in France, and its 
« militia is in a languiſhing ſtate.” Petrarch had 
not the happineſs of ſceing this great man again, 
being abſent when he was lent on a ſecond embaſly 
to the court of Avignon, at the time the war be- 
tween France and England began to break out. And 
Richard's numerous affairs prevented his anſwering 
the letters of Petrarch. He died in 1345. And 


his character has been enlarged upon from the great 


importance it bore in the political, and the great 
uſe it was of to the learned world. 


CARDINAL CoLONNA had not only a taſte for 
Petrarch's converſation, but ſoon became ſenſible of 
the truth and candour of his foul ; and ſhewed him 
a confidence and diſtinction, extremely flattering to 
the ſelf- love of our young poet. There was a great 
quarrel in the Cardinal's houſehold, which was 
carried fo far that they came to arms. The Car- 
dinal wiſhed to know the bottom of this affair; and 
that he might be able to act with juſtice, he at- 
ſembled all his people, and obliged them to take 
an oath on the goſpels, that they would declare the 
whole truth. Every one without exception was 
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obliged to ſubmit to this determination; even Ago- 
pit, biſhop of Luna, the brother of the Cardinal, 
was not excuſed. Petrarch preſenting himſelf, in 
his turn, to take the oath ; the Cardinal ſhut the 
book, and ſaid, © Oh! as to you, Petrarch, your 
word is ſufficient.” 'The Athenians behaved in 
the ſame manner to Xenocrates the Philoſopher. 


THERE lived with the Cardinal ſeveral of his 
brothers, who had devoted themſelves to the 
church ; and they all ſeemed to diſpute with each 
other, who ſhould ſhew the tendereſt affection to 
Petrarch. An uncle alſo of the Cardinal delighted 
infinitely in that love of knowledge and taſte for 
converſation he perceived in him, He was called 
Jean de St. Vit; he was Lord of Genſano, and 
maintained the ſiege of Nepi againſt the army of 
Cruſaders, ſent there by Boniface VIII. and being 
conſtrained to ſurrender the place, he rambled up 


and down the world to avoid the fury of Boniface, 


the moſt revengeful of men. He travelled into 
Perſia, Arabia, and Egypt: at laſt, tired of Jiv- 
ing this wandering life, he came back to enjoy the 
ſweets of repoſe in the houſe of the two Cardinals, 
James and Peter Colonna, one of whom was his 
uncle, the other his brother. To a mind lively 
and judicious, Jean de St. Vit joined a great 
variety of knowledge, acquired in his travels, 
which rendered his converſation as uſeful as it was 
agreeable, 


To diſſipate the chagrins of this good old man, 
Petrarch wrote a Comedy m Latin verfe, called 
Philologia, which ſome years after he ſuppreſſes, 
probably with ſome reaſon, as the ſubject of uni- 
verſal learning ſeems an improper one for the pa- 
7 5 ture 
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ture of comedy: but the motive for his writing it, 
ought not to undergo the ſame fate. Petrarch did 
not long enjoy the ſociety of Jean de St. Vit; 
this old man almoſt blind, and harraſſed with the 
gout, had a reſtleſſneſs of 3 which did not per- 
mit him to remain in the ſame place; and a keen- 
neſs of temper which drew upon him very power— 
ful enemies in the court of Rome. They in- 
veighed againſt him with fury; and notwithſtand. 
ing "his name, and the great credit of his family, 
they got him exiled to Italy, his native country, 
Though he might probably wiſh to reviſit Italy 
and Rome, he was chagrined to do it in this man- 
ner, and ſubmit to the triumph of his enemies. It 
was with ſincere regret he quitted his friends at 
Avignon, and above all his dear Petrarch. He 
wrote frequently to him to expreſs his concern foi 
the ſeparation, and ſhewed great impatience for 
having been detained by unfavourable winds from 
his place of deſtination. Petrarch anſwered theſe 
letters, full of ſpleen and weakneſs, in the tone of 
a philoſopher and maſter who reproves his difciple. 
We are aſtoniſhed that a young man of a free and 
gallant diſpoſition, ſhould addreſs an old Lord of 
the houſe of Colonna in ſuch terms. Petrarch 
felt the impropriety, and therefore adds: “ Be 
© not offended at the contraſt of my life and 
„ my leſſons: forget who it is that adviſes 
% you. Have not you ſometimes ſeen a phyſician 
« pale and waſted by a diſeaſe which had reſiſted 
« all his art, cure another, though he could not 
« heal himſelf ?”? 


* 


THz concern of the Colonnas for the loſs of this 
friend, was ſucceeded by the greateſt joy, on the 
arrival of Etienne Colonna at Avignon, that great 
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man ſo famous for his courage and reſources, in 
the cruel extremities to which the rage of Boni- 
face had reduced him. The troubles of Rome 
which ſtill continued, drew him this year to the 
court of the Pope, with whom he came to concert 
the means of re-eſtabliſhing peace in his country; 
and with joy ſeized this occaſion of again ſeeing a 
Petrarch longed impatiently 
to know a hero of whom he had conceived the 
higheſt idea, from the voice of fame. It has been 
ſaid, that heroes loſe their conſequence, when 
viewed in a familiar light ; but the preſence of 
Etienne Colonna only ſerved to increaſe the admi- 
ration and reſpect of Petrarch; who ſoon inſinua- 
ted himſelf into his heart. This gay and affable 


old man enjoyed the fire of Petrarch's imaginati- 


on, and was much amuſed with his curioſity and 
enquiries. But the violent love Petrarch had for 
Rome, which the reading of Livy had confirmed 
into a ſort of idolatry, contributed moſt of all to 
faſten the bonds that united him with Etienne 
Colonna. He delighted to converſe with Petrarch 
on this ſubject, to ſpeak of the grandeur of antient 
Rome where he held the firſt rank, and to explain 
to him the auguſt and precious monuments which 


ſtill ſubſiſted. 


ETiIENNE CoLoN NA did not make a long {tax 
in this court; his love of his country, and his at- 
fairs, recalled him ſoon after to Rome. He had 
brought with him to Avignon, Agapit his grand- 
ſon, deſigned for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to have 
him brought up under the inſpection of the cardi- 
nal and biſhop his uncle. Theſe prelates joined 
with the father in intreating Petrarch to undertak: 
As he was fond of liberty above 

all 
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all things, he was much difinclined to this office ; 
but his obligation to friends, who had overwhelm- 


ed him with favours, left him not the liberty of a 


refuſal. This young man did not ſecond his en- 
deavours, or anſwer his great name. It muſt be 
allowed, that Petrarch's - violent attachment to 
Laura, which was now extremely increaſed, ren- 
dered him not very equal to ſuch a charge. To 
this intereſting part of his life it is now high time 
to return. 


HE fays, © I run every where after Laura, 
but ſhe flies from me as Daphne fled from Apollo.” 
In the ſonnets of Petrarch concerning Laura there 
is a perpetual alluſion to the laurel and Daphne. 
She was the daughter of the river Peneus; the 
Gods changed her into a laurel, to ſhelter her 
from the purſuit of Apollo, who ran after her 
along the banks of this river: “ Since you can- 
not be my wite then, ſaid he, you ſhall at leaſt 
be my laurel :? and from that time the laurel-tree 
was conſecrated to that God. 


From the laurel being conſecrated to Apollo, 
who was the god of poetry, they afterwards 
crowned the poets with it. Love had ſo ſtrangely 
united in the ſoul of Petrarch the idea of Laura 
and the laurel, from a romantic impreſſion allowa- 
ble to the poets, that on the ſyſtem of Pythagoras, 
he ſuppoſed the foul of Daphne, who was chang- 
ed into the laurel, had paſſed into the body of 
Laura, after a long ſucceſſion of tranſmigrations. 
Indeed, Love aſſociated the idea of Laura with 
every thing he ſaw : he could not behold the.lau- 
rel without tranſports, and he planted it in every 
place. Petrarch went often and ſeated himſelf at 
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the foot of one of thoſe trees, on the ſide of a 
river, a place where Laura frequently paſſed. 


The ſituation was delightful; it was her favourite 
walk. When ſhe was not there herſelf, every 
thing around preſented her image to Petrarch, 
and his poetical raptures rekindled. 


« O this bank, and under the ſhelter of this 
«© charming tree, I ſing with tranſports the praiſes 
« of Laura. The gentle murmurs of the ſtream 
«© accompany my tender ſighs : the refreſhing 
«© ſhade tempers the ardour of my paſſion: theſe 
* alone are the objects which have power to re- 
„ lieve my ſoul.” 


PETRARCH, notwithſtanding the ſufferings he 
underwent from the natural agitations of a tender 
love when the object 1s rarely preſent, yet owns 
that Laura behaved to him with kindneſs fo long as 
he concealed the paſſion that was labouring in his 
boſom ; but when ſhe diſcovered it, and that he 
was captivated with her charms, ſhe treated him 
with more ſeverity. Not that he had dared as yet 
to confeſs his paſſion ; love like his is not capable 
of declaration, but it is as impoſſible to hide its 
power, as to expreſs its force, Laura, perceiv- 
ing that Petrarch followed her every where, ſoli- 
citouſly avoided him; and when by accident they 
met in public, if he came up to her, ſhe left the 
place immediately. The tender looks he caſt up- 
on her, determined her never to appear in his pre- 
ſence without a veil; and if by rare accident it was 
not over her face, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Petrarch, ſhe 
made haſte and covered herſelf. Many and lament- 
able were his complaints againſt this cruel veil, 
which hid from his view ſuch admirable beauties. 

| Theſe 
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Theſe rigours in the conduct of Laura, rendered 
Petrarch (till more timid than before; though he 
was always extremely ſo—a ſtrong charaQter of 
true love. Dazzled by the luſtre of her beauty, 
and the magnificence of her dreſs; for ſhe wore 
on her head a ſilver coronet, and tied up her hair 
with knots of jewels, (a prodigious magnificence 
for that time) terrified alſo with the ſeverity of 
her looks, he had not courage to ſpeak to her. 
Ah! ſaid he to himſelf one day, was I to ſee the 
luſtre of thoſe bright eyes extinguiſhed by age; 
thoſe golden locks changed to ſilver; the flowers 
painted on that complexion faded away; was I to 
ſee Laura without her garland, without her orna- 
mented robe ; I feel I ſhould be more courageous. 
I ſhould ſpeak of my ſufferings with confidence, 
and perhaps I ſhould not then be refuſed hez 
ſighs. 


PETRARCH though treated with ſo much ſeve- 
rity, was not diſheartened. Occupied conſtantly 
with the pleaſing hope of ſeeing his beloved ob- 
ject, to whoſe houſe it does not appear he was at 
this time admitted, he went to all the feſtivals ; 
and was in every place where ladies aſſembled. 
Laura appeared among thoſe beauties who orna- 
mented the city of Avignon, like a fine flower in 
the middle of a parterre, eclipſing all the reſt 
with its luſtre and the brightneſs of its colours. 
What a delight to Petrarch to enjoy fo lovely a 
ſight ! His affeQion increaſed ; he applauded him- 
ſelf for ſo excellent a choice ; nothing appeared 
to him ſo honourable as his attachment to Laura. 
'The reſpect he had for her, the admiration that 
her virtue inſpired, led him to ſelf refleion, and 
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to diſengage himſelf from ſome connexions little to 
his honour or advantage. 


« ] BLESS the happy moment, ſays Petrarch, 
te that directed my heart to Laura. She led me to 


e ſee the path of virtue, to detach my heart from 
e baſe and groveling objects: from her I am in- 


« ſpired with that celeſtial lame which raiſes my 
« ſoul to heaven, and directs it to the Supreme 
« Cauſe, as the only ſource of happineſs.“ 


AT this time, a Lady who had heard of Pe- 
trarch's reputation, conſulted him on a ſubject in 
which he was much intereſted. She was an Itali- 
an; her father was a man of wit and merit, and 
had given his daughter an education ſuperior to what 
was uſually beſtowed on young women at that time. 
From her earlieſt years ſhe was inſpired by the Mu- 
ſes. The people of the world made a joke of her, 
and ſaid, ©* The buſineſs of a woman is to ſew and 
* ſpin; ceaſe to aſpire after the poetic laurel; lay 
* down your pen, and take up the needle and diſ- 
„ taff.” Theſe words diſcouraged her; ſhe was 
tempted to renounce poetry, yet could not deter- 
mine without reluctance. In this ſituation, ſhe 
addreſſed herſelf to Petrarch in a poem, the ſenſe 
of which is as follows: 


„O THou! who by a noble flight haſt ar- 
rived ſo early at the ſummit of Parnaſſus, tell 
me what part ought I to act? I would fain 
live after I am dead: and the Muſes can alone 
give me the life I deſire. Do you adviſe me 
to devote myſelf to them, or to reſume my 
domeſtic employments, and ſhield myſelf from 
the cenſure of vulgar minds, who permit 
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© not our ſex to aſpire after the crowns of laurel or 
© of myrtle?“ 


PETRARCH replied thus : 


© IDLENESS and the pleaſures of the table have 
& baniſhed all the virtues; the whole world is 
& changed; we have now no light to direct our 
© way ; the man inſpired by the Muſes is pointed 
© at; the vile populace who think of nothing but 


“ advancing their intereſt ſay, Of what uſe are 


* crowns of laurel or myrtle? Philoſophy is aban- 
* doned, and goes quite naked. O thou! whom 
© Heaven has endued with an amiable ſoul, be not 
* diſheartened by ſuch advice! Follow the path 
you have entered, though it is but little fre- 
5 quented.”? 


Ix this year, 1332, John of Luxembourg King 
of Bohemia came to Avignon to unite with the Pope 
in ſubjecting all Italy, of which in part he had al- 
ready made himſelf maſter. The fear of theſe 
po wers in union, did what the Popes had for two 
centuries vainly attempted; it united the Guelphs 
and the Gibelines to defend their country. Robert 
King of Naples, of whom we ſhall have much to 
ſay hereafter, was the chief of the Guelph party, 
and joined with many other Italian Princes againſt 
the King of Bohemia; and the Emperor of Ger— 
many alſo raiſed up enemies who diſconcerted this 
Prince's projects, and obliged him to return and 
defend his own kingdom. He left the command of 
his army to his ſon Charles, a prince ſixteen years 
old, who had been brought up at Paris, and pro- 
miſed the greateſt things: we ſhall find him, when 
Emperor, honouring Petrarch with fingular marks 
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of favour. After the King of Bohemia had eſta- 
bliſhed peace in his kingdom, he came to Avignon, 
where he paſſed fifteen days in ſecret conferences 
with the Pope, from whence he went to Paris to 
aſk aſſiſtance of Philip de Valois, with whom he 
contracted a new alliance by the marriage of his 


daughter with Philip's eldeſt ſon. Soon after 


which he re-entered Italy with the conſtable of 


France and the flower of the French nobility. This 


redoubled the alarm of the Italians, and the grief 
of Petrarch, who idolized his native country, and 
trembled leſt it ſhould come under the dominion of 
ſlaves, for thus he called the French and Germans. 
Things turned out however very differently from 
what was expected, and the Italians gained a com- 
plete victory, notwithſtanding the great valour of 
the French nobility. 


PETRARCH at this time formed a deſign of 
travelling; he wiſhed to follow the example of 
Ulyſſes, Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, and Pythagoras. 
He thought with Homer, that it was the beſt plan 
for forming youth; and to uſe his own words, 
that we muſt expel ignorance by the exerciſe of 
the mind and of the body.” Tt was not eaſy for 
him to obtain the permiſſion of his patrons. The 
Biſhop of Lombes propoſed alſo to go to Rome : 
ſome family affairs required his preſence, and Pe- 
trarch was to follow him. This journey was the 
object of his moſt ardent wiſh, but he was deſirous 
firſt to ſurvey France and Germany, where he 
flattered himſelf with finding many good manu- 
ſcripts of antient authors. The Prelate, who would 
not go to Rome without him, had the kindneſs to 
aſſure him he would wait for his return, and they 
thed many tears on this ſeparation. 

PETRARCH 
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PETRARCH could never have reſolved to leave 
Avignon, had he experienced kinder treatment 
from Laura: but ſhe had forbade him ever to ſee or 
to ſpeak to her. Scarcely however was he got out 
of the city, when he repented the ſtep he had taken; 
for he felt he could not live without Laura, and he 
was almoſt determined to return immediately; at 
laſt he took courage and continued his route. 


CarDINAL CoLONNA deſired Petrarch to 
ſend him a very exact account of all he ſaw and 
heard, and to give him without ornament or cate 
all that came into his mind. Only two of theſe 
letters remain; Petrarch confeſſes that, puſhed on 
by the ardour of youth, he made this journey with 
too much precipitation, and therefore ſaw few things 
in the manner he ought. They ſhew, however, 
the pen of a maſter, compared with the writings of 
this period; and are as follow: 


% I RAN over France, without any buſineſs 
there, from the mere impulſe of curioſity. I have 
ſeen the famous capital of the Gauls, which boaſts 
it had Julius Cæſar for its founder. When I firſt 
entercd this city, my feelings were very like thoſe 
of Apuleius, when he entered for the firſt time into 
Hypate, a city of Theſſaly full of magicians, of 
Whom he had heard many wonders. I paſſed ſome 
time there, eager to ſee and know every thing; oc- 
cupied in diſtinguiſhing right and wrong, and often 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and admiration. When 
the days were not long enough, I employed a part 


of the night in reſearches concerning the fabulous or 


true origin of this much-famed place. Paris is 


without doubt a great city, but much below the 
reputation the French have given it; for my own 
part, 
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irt, 1 have not any where met with ſo naſty a 
place except Avignon. When [ left Paris, I took 


the route of Flanders and Brabant, where the peo- 
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le are employed in tapeſtry, and woollen works. 
I ſhall only ſpeak of the principal towns, and thoſe 
in which I have obſerved any thing remarkable. 
Ghent is one of the largeſt cities in Flanders; it 
boaſts alſo of having Julius Cæſar for its founder.“ 


« LIE GE is conſiderable from its wealth and 
the number of its clergy : as I had heard there were 
ſome good manuſcripts to be met with, I ſtopped 
there. Is it not ſingular that in ſo celebrated a 
city, I could hardly find ink enough to copy two 
orations of Cicero? and what I did meet with was 


yellow as ſaffron.” 


&« AIX LA CHAPELLE is a famous city, it 
was here Charlemagne eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his. 
empire; he cauſed a temple to be built, wherein 
is his mauſoleum which theſe barbarous people re- 
vere, Near this city was a marſh, which he de- 
lighted in, where he built on piles of wood, a pa- 
lace and a church which coſt immenſe ſums. 
Here he ended his life, and in this place 1s the 
temple where he was buried. He ordered that 
his ſucceſſors ſhould be crowned here, a practice 
ſtill obſerved. I have profited from this ſituation 
by uſing the bath; the waters have the ſame de- 
gree of heat as thoſe at Bois, and have very nearly 
the ſame effects.“ 


* FROM Aix la Chapelle, I w-nt to Cologne, 
a city celebrated for the beauty of its ſituation on 
the banks of the Rhine, and for the number of its 


inhabitants; I was ſurpriſed to find ſo much ur- 


banity 
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banity in a city of Barbarians, ſuch honeſt coun- 
tenances in the men, and ſo exact a neatneſs in the 
women. I got there in the evening. How aſ- 
toniſhed was I to find friends I had never ſeen ? 
and whom I owed to a falſe reputation, rather 
than real merit. You will be ſurpriſed that under 
this part of heaven one ſhould find ſouls inſpired 
by the Muſes ; I do not ſay that they are Virgils, 
but I have met with ſeveral Ovids. This poet 
was right, when he ſaid at the end of his Me- 
tamorphoſes, that he ſhould be read with pleaſure 
wherever the Roman name was known.” 


& THE ſun was declining : and ſcarcely was I 
alighted, when theſe unknown friends brought me 
to the banks of the Rhine, to amuſe me with a 
ſpectacle which is exhibited every year on the 
ſame day, and on the ſame place. They conduQ- 
ed me toa little hill, from whence I could diſcover 
all that paſſed along the river. An innumerable 
company of women covered its banks : their air, 
their faces, their dreſs ſtruck me. No one who 
had a heart at liberty, could have defended himſelf 
from the impreſſion of love : alas! mine was far 
from a ſtate of freedom. In the midſt of the 
vaſt crowd this fight had drawn together, I was 
ſurpriſed to find neither tumult nor confuſion ; a 
great joy appeared without licentiouſneſs. How 
pleaſant was 1t to behold theſe women ; their 
heads crowned with flowers, their ſleeves tucked 
up above their elbows, with a ſprightly air ad- 
vancing to waſh their hands and arms in the river. 
They pronounced ſomething in their language 
which appeared pleaſing, but I did not underſtand 
it. Happily I found an interpreter at hand: I de- 
ſired one who came with me to explain to me this 


ceremony. 
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ceremony. He told me it was an ancient opinion 
ſpread among the people, and particularly the wo- 
men, that this luſtration was neceſſary to remove 
all the calamities with which human beings are 
threatened in the courſe of the year; and when 


this was done, they had nothing to fear till the 


following year, at which time the ceremony muſt 
be renewed. Happy, replied I, the people who 
inhabit the borders of the Rhine, ſince this river 
runs away with all their miſeries. How happy 


| ſhould we be in Italy, if the Tiber and the Po poſ- 


ſeſſed the ſame virtue! You embark your misfor- 
tunes on the Rhine, which carries them to the 
Engliſh ; we ſhould willingly make the ſame pre- 
ſent to the Africans and to flaves, if our rivers 


would be burdened with the load. After a great 


deal of laughing, the ceremony concluded and we 
retired.” 


© I was five or ſix days in this city, remark- 
ing its antiquities and wonders. I came next to 
Lyons, which is a Roman colony more antient 
than Cologne ; there we ſaw two noted rivers, 
the Rhone and the Saone, unite their waters to 
carry them with the greater expedition into our 
lea, They run together to waſh the banks of 
that city, where the Roman Pontiff holds in his 
hand the whole human race.” 


„ WHEN I arrived here this morning, I found 
a man of your retinue who informed me of your 
brother's departure for Rome. This news, which 
I did not expect, has made me feel for the firſt 
time the fatigue of my journey. I ſhall reſt here 
ſome time, and wait till the great heats are a lit- 
tle abated. I write to you in a hurry, becauſe 
I wiſh 


pon of 
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{ wiſh to take the opportunity of a courier who 1: 
going from hence to inform you where I am. I 


write to your brother, to complain of his having 


left me in the lurch. He was formerly my guide; 
I would now call him, if I dared, my deſerter, 
Have the goodneſs to forward this letter to him 
as ſoon as poſſible.” 


In this relation of Petrarch's journey, we ſee 
that the inhabitants of modern as well as of antient 
Rome conſidered all the people beyond the Alps as 
Barbarians. And he adds in a poſtſcript to the 
Cardinal : 


«© I HAvE ſeen fine things it muſt be allowed 
in the courſe of my journey; I have examined the 
manners and the cuſtoms of the countries through 
which I paſſed ; I have compared them with ours, 


and found nothing which gave me cauſe to repent. 


that I was born in Italy: on the contrary, the 
more I travel, the more I love and admire my own 
country.” 


PETRARCH departed from Cologne the laſt day | 


of June; he went to Lyons, where he deſigned to 
embark on the Rhone to return to Avignon. In 
this route, he was ſo incommoded with heat and 
duſt, that he ſeveral times wiſhed for the ſnows 
of the Alps and the ice of the Rhine, of which 
Virgil ſpeaks in his tenth Fclogue. Nevertheleſs 
he paſſed through a great part of the foreſt of Ar- 
denne, which contained at that time the greateſt 
part of Flanders. No one dared to paſs this foreſt 
without a guard ; it was full of thieves and ban- 


ditti, who ſet themſelves in ambuſcade behind 


the trees, from whence they ſhot their arrows 
at 
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4 paſſengers without being perceived. And the 


ar between the Duke of Brabant and the Count 


of Flanders, who diſputed with one another the 


ſovereignty of Malines, rendered the paſſage of 


the Ardenne ſtill more perilous, by the inroads of 
ſoldiers from both their armies. Petrarch how- 
ever took no guard. Alone and without arms he 
dared to traverſe theſe gloomy foreſts, which no 
one, as he himſelf ſays, could enter without a ſe— 


cret horror. As he could not ſee a knot of trees 
without a poetic inſpiration, it is not to be won- 


dered at that he ſhould be inſpired in the midſt of 
the greateſt foreſt in Europe; and as he himſelf 
ſays, © that Love ſhould enlighten the ſhades of 
Ardenne, where Laura appeared in every object, 
and was heard in every breeze.” What was his 
delight when approaching Lyons, he diſcovered 
the Rhone which in carrying its tribute to the ſea, 
waſhes the walls of that city, which was orna- 
mented by the objeQ of his love! 


CarDINAL COLONNA was charmed to ſee Pe- 
trarch again, and informed him of the reaſon of the 
Biſhop's unexpected departure for Rome; which 
was occaſioned by a quarrel in Italy, in which the 
family of the Colonnas had great concern, 'This 
relieved the anxiety of Petrarch, whoſe tender love 
for the Biſhop of Lombes could not eaſily brook the 
diſappointment of this ſeparation. 


 PeTrRARCH, who during the whole courſe of 
his journey was conſtantly poſſeſſed with the image 


of Laura, was no ſooner returned to Avignon than 


he watched an opportunity of ſeeing her, flattering 
himſelf ſhe would be more ſenſible of his attention. 


But ſhe was always the ſame, and continued to 


treat 
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treat him with that rigour of which he before {; 
bitterly complained. He compares Laura to the 
ſnow which has never ſeen the ſun for years. 


Ir J am not deceived in my calculation, addi 
he, it 1s now ſeven years that I have ſighed night 
and day for Laura, and have no hope of being ever 
able to touch her heart.” The coolneſs of the 
fountain of Vaucluſe, the ſhade of the wood which 
ſurrounded the little valley that leads to it, appear- 
ed to him the moſt proper ſituation to moderate 
the ardour of his mind : he went there ſometimes. 
The moſt frightful deſerts, the blackeſt foreſts, the 
moſt inacceſſible mountains, were to him delight- 
ful abodes; but they could not ſhelter him from 
love, which followed him every where, and pene- 
trated through the hardeſt rocks. 


„Tx more deſart and ſavage the ſcene around 
* me, the more lively is the form in which Lau- 
« ra preſents herſelf to my view. The mountains, 
«© the woods, and the ſtreams all ſee and witneſ; 
my anguiſh: no place ſo wild or ſavage, where 
I am not purſued by love.” 


SOMETIMES hecalled death to his ſuccour ; his 
health altered viſibly ; the idea of death and the 
uncertainty of what might be his ſtate hereafter, 
filled his ſoul with trouble ; he ſaw all the miſery 
of his condition; he made ſtrong reſolutions to 
overcome his paſſion; but love was always victo- 
rious. In vain he repreſented to himſelf, that 
time flew ſwiftly over his head, that his hopes 
were vain and frail, and his body decaying apace ; 
that the ſource of his joy and of his grief, of his 
diſguſt and of his fears, would with that be ſoon 
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deſtroyed; and that the eye of truth would then 
clearly diſcern how little ſuch fooliſh purſuits and 
ſuch frivolous pleaſures, merited the attention and 
anxicty of human beings. 


' In a ſituation ſo mournful and critical, Petrarch 
had recourſe to an Auguſtine monk called Dennis 
de Robertis, born in the village of St. Sepulchre 
near Florence. This monk entered early into 
that order, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his underſtanding and his talents; he made a 
voyage to Avignon, where he attached himſelf to 
cardinal Colonna, to whom he dedicated one of 
his works, entitled Commentaries on Valerius 
Maximus. His reputation gained him an invita— 
tion to Paris, where he read lectures on philoſo- 
phy and theology with great ſucceſs, and ſhone in 
the principal pulpits there. He paſled for an uni- 
verſal genius; in reality he was an orator, a poet, 
a philoſopher, a theologiſt, and a teacher. It was 
at Paris that Petrarch became acquainted with this 


monk, and diſcourſed with him on the ſtate of his 


foul. Father Dennis ſaid every thing that an able 
adviſer could ſay to a young man, to cure him of a 
paſſion which ſo cruelly oppreſſed him. Petrarch 
had conceived the greateſt veneration for this fa- 
ther; he continued to write to him to implore his 
advice, and to ſolicit remedies for the cure of his 
paſſion : moſt of theſe letters are loſt, which are 
greatly to be lamented; there are only a few of 
Petrarch's remaining, which will be diſperſed 
through theſe memoirs. We ſhall ſoon ſee the 
little ſucceſs of father Dennis's advice, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſkill and his extenſive knowledge; 
but who does not know, that one look from a be- 
r D loved 
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loved miſtreſs is ſufficient to deſtroy whole years of 
counſel from a ghoſtly father? 


THE city of Avignon underwent this year a 
very ſingular kind of plague. The heat and 
drought were fo violent, that perſons of every 
age and ſex changed their ſkins like ſerpents; it 
fell in ſcales from the face, the neck, and the 
hands. The populace ſeized as with madneſs ran 
half naked about the ſtreets, with whips in their 
hands, ſcourging their fleſh, ſupplicating with the 
moſt dreadful outcries for rain, and that a ſtop 
might be put to this terrible calamity. 'T hoſe 
who eſcaped this diſorder, which were very few, 
were thought to have bodies of iron. Nothing 
like it had ever been remembered. The conſtitu- 
tion of Laura was too delicate to ſuſtain ſo great 
an intemperature in the air; ſhe was attacked with 
a violent diſorder which alarmed Petrarch in a 
molt lively manner; he aſked the phyſician who 


attended her how ſhe was; he replied, extremely | 


ill; and there was every thing to fear for her. 


Laura recovered however, and Petrarch was re- | 


lieved from his diſtreſs. 


Ox his return from Germany, Petrarch found 
the Pope ſeriouſly employed at the age of four- 
ſcore and ten years, on two great projects which 
required all the vigour of youth. The one was 


the cruſade, the other was the re-eſtabliſhment of | 


the holy ſee at Rome. The unhappy conſequences 
of former wars undertaken againſt the infidels, to 
diſpoſſeſs them of the holy places they were mal- 
ters of, had cooled the pious fury which had depo- 
pulated Europe to ravage Aſia. It is difficult to 
comprehend how a Pontiff ſo enlightened and ex- 
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perienced, could ſeriouſly enter on a project, 
which in the preſent ſituation of Europe was ſo 
chimerical. Petrarch himſelf, though full of out- 
rageous zeal for theſe holy enterpriſes, knew al} 
the difficulties that attended them. 


PHILir of Valois, king of France, ſent am- 
baſſadors to the Pope, to concert proper meaſures 
for this great undertaking ; and they promiſed on 
oath in the name of this prince that he ſhould em- 
bark in three years for the Levant, at the head of 
an army. The pope declared Philip the chief of 
this enterpriſe, and granted him for ſix years the 
tenths of his clergy : and after the return of the 
ambaſſadors Philip took the crois with the greateſt 
demonſtrations of piety. This example, which 
was followed by almoſt all the princes and barons 
of the kingdom, and a great number of prelates, 
fet all Europe in motion. The kings of Bohemia, 
Arragon, and Navarre likewiſe took the croſs, and 
the king of France promiſed that twenty thouſand 
horſe and thirty thouſand foot ſhould paſs into the 


_ Eaſt, on board Venetian, Genoeſe and Piſan veſ- 


ſels. 


Tur family of the Colonnas were more zealous 
than any other for the ſucceſs of the holy war. 
In 1218 Cardinal John Colonna headed the cru- 
ſade, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great valour 
and contributed to the taking of Damietta, though 
ne was made priſoner by the Saracens; who con- 
cemned him to be ſawed aſunder, but at the mo- 
ment of execution, ſurpriſed with the fortitude 
he diſcovered, they gave him his life and li- 
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THE ſecond project of tranſlating the holy ſee 


to Rome, was as important as the former, and 
more caſy to be executed; but the death of the 
Pope which happened in 1334, put an end to this 
deſign, and the troubles that agitated Europe put 


an end likewiſe to the other. 


Joux XXII. had governed the church eigh- 


teen years: he was a man of underſtanding and 


knowledge; had prodigtous activity, and great 


conſtancy in purſuing what he once undertook ; 
and was poſlefled of an immenſe treaſure. But, 
notwithſtanding all theſe reſources, he could not 
bring to perfection any one of the projects he 


.aimed at, in the courſe of his long pontificate. 


Taz firſt was the Cruſade; the ſecond the de- 


poſition of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria; the 


third the deſtrudion of the Gibbelins in Italy, 
and of the Imperial authority, on the ruins of 
which he racant to eſtabliſh his own; and the 
fourth, though of a very different nature, was as 
vigorouſly purſued by him as the reſt. 


Jon believed that the ſouls of the juſt would 
not enjoy the viſion of God, till after the univer- 
ſal judgment, and the reſurrection of their bodies, 
They are, ſaid he, while waiting for this judg- 
ment, under the altar and protection of the hu- 
manity of Jeſus Chriſt. Aſtoniſhed at the oppoſi- 
tion made to this doQtrine, he employed his au— 
thority to prove the truth of it, puniſhing with 
ſeverity thoſe who openly contradicted it, He 
put a Dominican into priſon on this account, and 
cited Durain de St. Pourcoin biſhop of Mieux, one 


and 


of the greateſt theologiſts of his time, to appear . 
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Theſe acts of violences- 
incenſed all the world againſt him. The infurrec- 
tion of the Cardinals, and a great part of the court 
of Rome; the deciſion of the doctors in theology 
at Paris, and the exhortation of the kings of France 
and Naples, obliged the Pope to make a ſolemn te- 
traction of this doctrine before his death. 


PETRARCH ſpeaking on this ſubjeQ, ſays ; 


© BEATITUDE is a ſtate to which nothing can 
be added; it 1s conformable to nature, that the 


ſpirit ſhould be always in motion till there remains 


nothing for it to deſire. How then can the dead 
enjoy the viſion of God; in which conſiſts the bleſ- 
ſedneſs of man, while they are deſiring with ardour 
the reunion of their bodies?“ 


IN a letter to Cardinal Colonna, ſome year: 
after: 


* PERMIT me, ſays he, to ſpeak freely of a 
Pope, of whom you were fond, though not of his 
errors. His doctrine concerning the viſion of God, 
however probable at the bottom, was condemned 
by the greateſt number, and thoſe of the beſt judg- 
ment; and lies buried with its author.“ 


AFTER the death of John, James Fournier was 
elected Pope to the aſtoniſhment of all the world ; 
and this Cardinal himſelf when they came to adore 
him, ſaid to thoſe around him, your choice is fallen 
upon an aſs. If we may believe Petrarch he did 
himſelf juſtice, and the acknowledgement of his in- 


Capacity was the greateſt proof he ever gave of his 
judgment. 
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Hex was a baker's ſon, and took the name of Ber. 


net XII. His figure, his ſhape, his voice, his man- 


ners were entirely oppoſite to thoſe of his predeceſ. 
ſor, whoſe doctrine, concerning the viſion of Got 
he publicly condemned. They looked upon him a 
the court of Avignon as a man of no conſequence, 
and incapable of governing the church. 


PETRARCH was at this time chaplain and cl. 
ficial to Cardinal Colonna, but he had no living; 
the Pope gave him the canonſhip of Lombes, with 
the promiſe of the firſt vacant Prebendary ; andin 
his letter ſpeaks highly of the knowledge of Pe. 
trarch, and of the goodneſs of his life. It mult be 
remarked here that this Pope leſt a great number 0 
benefices unſupplied ; not finding, he ſaid, any per- 
{on capable of filling them. 


Tu troubles of Italy drew this year to Avignor 
Azon de Corege, a character that ſoon engaged the 


attention and friendſhip of Petrarch ; at fifteen you! 


of age he had entered the Fecleſiaſtical ſtate.; bu 

took up arms afterwards in defence of his ranches 
and came to Avignon on a public negociation : he 
had the beſt conſtitution in the world, his ſtrengt! 
was aſtoniſhing, and his body hard as iron. H. 
was called iron-foot, becauſe he was indefatigable. 
His mind was full of ardour, and eager after al. 
kinds of knowledge ; he read a great deal, and tor- 
got nothing; he ſought earneſtly the ſocicty ot 
thoſe who could give him any inſtruction, and ir 
the hurry of the greateſt affairs he always reſerve 
ſome hours to enrich his mind with ſtudy. It is ea) 
to imagine that a man of this character would be 
deſirous of beirg admitted into the aſſembly of Cat 


dinal Colonna, and would be well received there. 
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+ AzoN DE CoOREGE had heard of Petrarch's 
reputation, and earneſtly deſired his acquaintance, 
As they were of the ſame age and the fame turn of 
mind, they ſoon entered into a very intimate friend- 
ſhip ; and Petrarch was ſo happy as to have an op- 
portunity of giving Azon a ſingular proof of his at- 
fection ſoon after his arrival at Avignon. The Cor- 
reges were deeply engaged in the public quarrels of 
Italy. Azon at this time had it upon his hands, to 
defend the cauſe of the nobles of Verona, by whom 
he was ſent to Avignon; to aſſert the rights of his 
family which had been invaded; and to guard the 
ſafety of his own perſon which had been aſſaulted. 
Enchanted with the genius of Petrarch, and his ir- 
reſiſtible eloquence, he thought he could not con- 
fide his cauſe to an orator more able to defend it ; 
and beſought Petrarch to be his advocate. Petrarch 
— never taken upon him the profeſſion of the 
aw: 


« Mr reputation, ſaid he, has never been fo 
* blemiſhed as to conſtrain me to defend it. My 
e profeſſion does not oblige me to take up the vin- 
% dication of others. I love ſolitude ; I deteſt the 
* bar; I deſpiſe money; and I could never be pre- 
vailed upon to let out my tongue for hire. It is 
** repugnant to my nature.” 


Wu AT Petrarch could not do from inclination 
or tor intereſt, he did from friendſhip. He charged 


himſelf with the cauſe of Azon, and of the houſe 


of Correge. It was a very intereſting one, and 


opened a vaſt field for eloquence. 


| . PETRARCH, inſpired by friendſhip, diſplayed 
E his oratory with ſucceſs, and which was ſtill more 


ſurpriſing, 
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ſurpriſing, with a temper fiery and paſſionate like 


his, he avoided with care thoſe digrefſions againſt 


the adverſe party, thoſe cutting allies of wit, 
which lawyers are ſo apt to run into, in order to 
ſhine themſelves, rather than to ſtrengthen their 
cauſe. Azon gained his ſuit. The Lords of Ve- 
rona were confirmed in the ſovereignty of Parma, 
and Petrarch convinced the Pope and the Cardinal; 
who aſſiſted in this aſſembly, that he would have 
been the greateſt orator of his age, if he had not 
rather choſe to be the greateſt poet. 


PETRARCH on this occaſion gained alſo another 
diſtinguiſhed friend, who was colleague with Azon 
in this affair ; his name was William de Paſtrengo, 
born at Paſtrengo, a town a few leagues diſtant 
from Verona. He had ftudied the law at Padua, 


under the celebrated Profeſſor Oldradi. Having - 


found out the ſecret of reconciling this ſtudy with 
that of the Belles Lettres, he was an orator, a 
poet, and a civilian. 


Tur nobles of Verona had great confidence in 
Paſtrengo, and committed to him the moſt impor- 
tant negociations. We have at this day a bock 
written by him, rare and little known, full of mat- 
ter on all ſubjeQs, and which ſhews a great fund 0! 
erudition. It was printed at Venice: the fir 
part is on ſacred and prophane hiſtory ; the ſecond, 
an hiſtorical and geographical dictionary, which 
treats of the origin of things, He was with al 
this learning a man of gallantry, and well verſed in 
the methods of making himſelf agreeable in con- 
verſation. His love of the Belles Lettres united 
him with Petrarch in a very ſincere friendſhip. 
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Tur Biſhop of Lombes, whom family affairs 


"retained at Rome, deſired extremely to ſee his 


dear Petrarch in that great city, and never ceaſed 
preſſing him in his letters to undertake the jour- 
ney. It cannot be doubted that Petrarch wiſhed 
much to go; many objects attracted him; but he 
was prevented by his paſſion for Laura on one 
hand, and his attachment to the Cardinal on the 
other, who would not ſuffer him to leave Avignon. 
He excuſed himſelf on theſe accounts to the Biſhop 
of Lombes, aſſuring him theſe were the only rea- 
ſons he did not comply with his tender and preſ- 
ſing invitations. He adds in his letter to the 
Biſhop, who had wrote with pleaſantry on Lau- 
ra: 


„ WovurD to God that my Laura was an 
imaginary perſon! and that my paſſion for her was 
only a jeſt! Alas! it is a phrenſy! We may 
counterfeit ſickneſs by voice and geſture, but we 
cannot give ourſelves the air and colour of a ſick 
perſon. How many times have you witneſſed the 
paleneſs of my countenance, and the agonies of 
my heart? I feel you ſpeak ironically; irony is 
your favourite figure; but I hope I ſhall be cured 
of my diſorder, and that time will cloſe up my 
wound.“ 


He adds: 


* Your kind attentions flatter my ſelf-love ! 
do not know from whence the high ideas have 
been taken, which certain perſons have conceived 
of me. But this favourable prejudice has been my 


happy deſtiny from my cradle. I have been al- 
ways more known than I deſired ; many things 


D 5 | bad 
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bad and good have been ſaid of me; I was not 
elated by the one, or depreſſed by the other; for 
I have long been convinced, that the world is falſe 
and deceitful, and that my life 1s but a dream. I 
have been torn to pieces by the pleaſantries of my 
friends on my paſſion for Laura; to put balm into 
the wound, you exhort me to love you. Alas 
you well know that in love I require a rein rather 
than a ſpur, I ſhould be more tranquil had 
L leſs ſenſibility.” 


Tals year, 1336, at the end of April, Pe- 
trarch, always curious and eager to ſee new ob- 
jects, took a journey to Mount Ventoux. This 
is one of the higheſt mountains in Europe, ard 
having few hills near it ſo lofty as to intercept the 
proſpect, it preſents from its ſummit a more ex- 
tenſive view than can be ſeen from the Alps or the 
Pyrennees. Petrarch gives this account of his 
journey in a letter to father Dennis: 


© HAviNnG paſſed: my youth in the province 
of Venaiſſon, I have always had a deſire to viſit 
a mountain which 1s deſcried from all parts, and 
which is ſo properly called the mountain of the 
winds. I ſought a companion for this expedition; 
and, what will appear ſingular, among the num- 
ber of friends that ! had, I met with none quite 
ſuited to my mind: ſo true is it, that it is rare to 
find even among perſons who love one another the 
beſt, a perfect conformity in taſte, inclination, 


and manner of thinking. One appeared to me too 
quick, another too flow; I found this man too 
lively, the other too dull; there is one, ſaid I to 
myſelf, too tender and too delicate to ſuſtain the 
fatigue ; there 1s another too fat and too heavy, 
he 
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he can never get up ſo high; in fine, this is too 
petulant and noiſy, the other too ſilent and me- 


jancholy. All theſe defects, which friendſhip can 
ſupport in a town and in a houſe, would be intole- 
rable on a journey. I weighed this matter, and 
finding that thoſe whoſe ſociety would have pleaſed 
me, either had affairs which prevented them, or 


had not the ſame curioſity as myſelf, I would not 


put their complaiſance to the proof. I determined 
to take with me my brother Gerard, whom you 
know. He was very glad to accompany me, and 
felt a ſenſible joy in ſupplying the place of a friend 
as well as a brother.“ 


WE went from Avignon to Malaucene, which 
is at the foot of the mountain on the North ſide, 
where we ſlept the night, and repoſed ourſelves 
the whole of the next day. The day after, my 
brother and myſelf, followed by two domeſtics, 
aſcended the mountain with much trouble and fa- 
tigue, though the weather was mild and the day 
very fine. We had agility, ſtrength, and cou- 
rage; nothing was wanting; but this maſs of 
rocks is of a ſteepneſs almoſt inacceſſible. Towards 
the middle of the mountain we found an old ſhep- 
herd, who did all he. could to divert us from our 
project. It is about fifty years ago, ſaid he, that 
{ had the ſame humour with yourſelves ; I climbed 
to the top of the mountain, and what did I get by 
it? My body and my cioaths torn to pieces by 
the briars, much fatigue and repentance, with a 
firm reſolution never to go thither again. Since 
that time I have not heard it ſaid that any one has 


been guilty of the ſame folly.” 


* YOUNG 
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«© YouNG people are not to be talked out of 
their ſchemes. The more the ſhepherd exagger- 
ated the difficulties of the enterpriſe, the ſtronger 
deſire we felt to conquer them. When he ſaw 
that what he ſaid had no effect, he ſhewed us a 
ſteep path along the rocks; that is the way you 
muſt go, ſaid he.“ 


« ArTER leaving our cloaths and all that could 
embarraſs us, we began to climb with inconceiva- 
ble ardour. Our firſt efforts, which is not un- 
common, were followed with extreme weakneſs : 
we found a rock, on which we reſted ſome time: 
after which we reſumed our march; but it was 
not with the ſame agility ;- mine ſlackened very 
much. While my brother followed a very ſteep 
path which appeared to lead to the top, I took ano- 
ther which was more upon the declivity. Where 
are you going? cried my brother with all his 
might; that is not the way, follow me. Let me 
alone, ſaid I, I prefer the path that is longeſt 


and eaſieſt. This was an excuſe for my weaknels. 


I wandered for ſome time at the bottom; at laſt 
ſhame took hold of me, and I rejoined my brother 
who was ſet down to wait for me. We marched 
one before another ſome time, but I became weary 
again, and ſought an eaſter path; and at laſt over- 
' whelmed with ſhame and fatigue, I ſtopped again 
to take breath. Then abandoning myſelf to re- 
flection, I compared the ſtate of my foul which 
deſires to gain heaven, but walks not in the way 
to it; to that of my body which had ſo much dif- 
ficulty in attaining the top of Mount Ventoux, 
notwithſtanding the curioſity which cauſed me to 
attempt it. Theſe reflections inſpired me with 
more ſtrength and courage.” 


C MoUNT 
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« MOoUuNT VENTO x is divided into ſeveral 
hills, which riſe one above the other; on the top 
of the higheſt is a little plain, where we ſeated 
ourſelves on our arrival.” 


«© STRUCK With the clearneſs of the air, and the 
immenſe ſpace I had before my eyes; I remained 
for ſome time motionleſs and aſtoniſhed. At laſt 
waking from my reverie, my eyes were inſenſibly 
directed toward that fine country to which my 
inclination always drew me. I ſaw thoſe moun- 
tains covered with ſnow, where the proud enemy 
of the Normans opened himſelf a paſſage with 
vinegar, if we may believe the voice of fame: 
though they are at a great diſtance from Mount 
Ventoux, they ſeemed ſo near that one might 
touch them. I felt inftantly a vehement deſire to 
behold again this dear country, which I ſaw ra- 
ther with the eyes of the ſoul than thoſe of the 
body : ſome ſighs eſcaped me which I could not 
prevent, and I reproached myſelf for a weakneſs, 
I could have juſtified by many great examples.“ 


*© RETURNING to myſelf again, and examin- 
ing more cloſely the ſtate of my ſoul ; I ſaid, It is 
near ten years, Petrarch, ſince thou haſt quitted 
Bologna: what a change in thy manners ſince 
that time! Not yet ſafe in port, I dare not view 
thoſe tempeſts of the mind with which I feel myſelt 
continually agitated. The time will perhaps 
come, when I may be able to ſay with St. Au- 
guſtine; If I retrace my paſt errors, thoſe un- 
happy paſſions that overwhelmed me, it 1s not 
becauſe they are till dear, it is becauſe I will de- 
vote myſelf to none but thee my God. But I 
have yet much to do. I love, but it is a melan- 

choly 
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choly love. My ſtate is deſperate. It is that 
which Ovid paints ſo ſtrongly in that well-known 
line;“ 


& cannot hate, and J am forced to love!“ 


& Ir, ſaid I, thou ſhouldſt live ten years 
longer, and in that time make as much progreſs 
in virtue; wouldſt thou not be able to die with a 
more aſſured hope? Abandoned to theſe reflecti- 
ons, I deplored the imperfection of my conduct, 
and the inſtability of all things human.” 


© THE ſun was now going to reſt, and I per- 
ceived that it would ſoon be time for me to deſcend 
the mountain. I then turned towards the Weſt, 
when I ſought in vain that long chain of moun- 
tains which ſeparates France and Spain.” 


DN NoTHING that I knew of hid them from my 
ſight, but nature has not given us organs capable 
of ſuch extenſive views. To the right I diſcover- 
ed the mountains of the Lyonnoiſe, and to the 
left the ſurges of the Mediterranean, which 
bathe Marſeilles on one ſide, on the other daſh 
themſelves in pieces againſt the rocky ſhore. I 
ſaw them very diſtinctly, though at the diſtance of 
ſeveral days journey.“ 


© TE Rhone glided under my eyes; the 
elouds were at my feet. Never was there a more 
extenſive variegated and inchanting proſpect! what 
I ſaw rendered me leſs incredulous of the accounts 
of Olympus, and mount Athos, which they aſſert 
to be higher than the region of the clouds from 


whence deſcend the ſhowers of rain,” 
AFTER 
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4% AE T ER having ſatisfied my eyes for ſome 
time with thoſe delightful objeQs, which elevated 
my mind, and inſpired it with pious reflections; I 
took the book of St. Auguſtin's confeſſions which 
I had from you, and which I always carry about 
me. It is dear to me for its own value, and the 
hands from whence I received it, render it dearer 
ſtill ; on opening it I accidentally fell on this paſ- 
ſage in the tenth book : “ Men go far to obſerve 
the ſummits of mountains, the waters of the ſea, 
the beginnings and the courſe of rivers, the im- 
menſity of the ocean, but they neglect them- 
felves.”* 


«© I TAKE God and my brother to witneſs that 
what I ſay is true. I was ſtruck with the ſingu- 
larity of an accident, the application of which it. 
was ſo eaſy for me to make.” 


% AFTER having ſhut the book, I recollected 
what happened to St. Auguſtin, and St. Anthony on 
the like occaſion, and believing I could not do bet- 
ter than imitate theſe great ſaints, I left off read- 
ing, and gave myſelt up to the croud of ideas 
which preſented themſelves, on the folly of mor- 
tals, who negleCting their moſt noble part, con- 
fuſe themſelves with vain objects, and go to ſeck 
that with difficulty abroad, which they might eaſi- 
ly meet with at home. If, ſaid I, J have under- 
gone ſo much labour and fatigue, that my body 
may be nearer heaven; what ought I not to 


do and to ſuffer, that my ſoul may come there 
alſo ?” 


* Ix the midſt of theſe contemplations I was 
got, without perceiving it, to the bottom of the 
hill, 
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hill, with the ſame ſafety, and leſs fatigue than 
I went up. A fine clear moon favoured our re- 
turn. While they were preparing our ſupper, | 
ſhut myſelf up in a corner of the houſe, to give 
you this account, and the refleCtions it produced in 
my mind. You ſee, my father, that I hide nothing 
from you, I wiſh I was always able to tell you 
not only what I do, but even what I think. Pray 
to God. that my thoughts, now alas! vain, ani 
wandering, may be immoveably fixed on the only 
true and ſolid good.” 


| PETRARCH often retired into the moſt defart 
places; and if by accident he met with Laura in 
the ſtreets of Avignon, he avoided her and paſled 
ſwiftly to the other ſide. This affectation diſ- 
pleaſed her. Meeting him one day, ſhe looked at 
him with more kindneſs than uſual. Perhaps ſhe 
wiſhed to preſerve a lover of ſuch reputation; or 
could not be inſenſible to the conſtancy of his at- 
fection. A favour ſo unhoped for from Laura, re- 
ſtored Petrarch to happineſs, and put an end to all 
his boaſted reſolution. When he paſſed a few days 
without ſeeing her, he felt an irreſiſtible deſire to 
ſee her in thoſe places ſhe frequented. She be- 
haved to him with more eaſe; he wiſhed to aſſure 
her of his love by the moſt tender expreſſions, or 
at leaſt by his ſighs and tears ; but the dignity of 
Laura's countenance and behaviour rendered him 
motionleſs : his ſenſes were ſuſpended, his tears 
dried up, and his words expired upon his lips. 
His eyes could alone expreſs the feelings of his 
ſoul. In a ſonnet he ſays: 


© You could not without compaſſion behold 
© the image of death ſtamped on my face; a kind 
& regard, 
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4c regard, a word dictated by friendſhip has re- 
ce ſtored me to life. That I yet breathe is your 
ce precious gift. Diſpoſe of me, for you are the 
&« reyiverof my ſoul; you alone, beautiful Laura, 
e poſſeſs both the keys to my heart.” 


Tn Poets imagined their heart to have two 
doors, the one leading to pleaſure, the other to 
pain. It is to this poetic fiction that Petrarch al- 


ludes. 


LAURA wiſhed to be beloved by Petrarch, but 
with ſuch refinement that he ſhould never ſpeak 
of his love. Whenever he attempted the moſt 
diſtant expreſſion of this kind, ſhe treated him 
with exceſſive rigour ; but when ſhe ſaw him in 
deſpair, his countenance languiſhing, and his ſpirits 
drooping; ſhe then reanimated him by ſome tri- 
fling kindneſs; a look, a geſture, or a word, was 
ſufficient. 


THn1s mixture of ſeverity and compaſſion, ſo 
ſtrongly marked in the lines of Petrarch, is the 
key to a right judgment of Laura's character. It 
was thus ſhe held for twenty years the affections 
of a man, the moſt ardent and impetuous, with- 
out the ſmalleſt ſtain to her honour ; and this was 
the method ſhe thought beſt adapted to the temper 
and diſpoſition of Petrarch. 


WHENEVER Laura had reaſon to complain of 
him, it was eaſy to perceive her diſpleaſure : her 
air was diſturbed, ſhe caſt down her eyes, turned 
away her head, and made haſte out of his ſight. 
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ONE day more courageous than uſual, Pe- 
trarch ventured to ſpeak of his love and conſtancy, 
notwithſtanding the rigour with which ſhe treated 
him, and reproved her for the manner in which 


ſhe behaved to the moſt faithful- and diſcreet of 
lovers. 


As ſoon as I appear, you turn away your 
eyes; you recline your head; and your coun- 
** tenance is troubled. Alas, I perceive you ſuf- 
«« fer. O Laura! Why theſe cruel manners? 
Could you tear yourſe!f from a heart where 
« you have taken ſuch deep root, I ſhould com- 
* mend your ſeverity. In a barren and unculti- 
*« vated ſoil the plant that languiſhes, requires a 
kinder ſun ; but you muſt for ever live in my 
* heart. Since then it is your deſtiny, render 
« your ſituation leſs diſagreeable.“ 


cc 


cc 


c 
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THERE are two ſtages of Petrarch's love ; 
the one when Laura was in that age of innocence, 
in which there is no. ſuſpicion ; when ſhe treated 
him with politeneſs, and with kindneſs, beauſe 
ſhe ſaw nothing in his manner that oppoſed ſuch 
treatment. On his part he behaved with tender- 
neſs and eſteem, and ſhe enjoyed at eaſe the plea- 
ſures of his converſation. The confidence with 
which this inſpired him, and the delight he felt 
in her preſence, encouraged him, though with a 
trembling voice, to expreſs his love. Laura re- 
plied with an agitated countenance, ** I am not, 
Petrarch, L am not the perſon you ſuppoſe me. 
Petrarch was thunder-ſtruck, and could not open 
his mouth. Laura forbids him to appear before 
her; he writes to her to beſeech her pardon : ſhe 
15 ſtill more offended, and avoids all occaſions of 


ſeeing 
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ſeeing him. Petrarch weeps and ſighs inceſſantly; 
and Laura deprives him of her ſociety for a long 
time; but on his falling ſick, permits him at laſt to 
ſee, and to ſpeak to her. He again hazards ſome- 
thing about his affection, and ſhe treats him with 
more ſeverity than ever. He becomes outrageous, 
and in deſpair calls death to his ſuccour, and goes 
wandering about in the moſt frightful, and ſolitary 
deſarts: love follows him every where. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL curioſity leads Petrarch to 
travel to France and Germany; but ſcarcely is he 
ſet out when he repents, and deſires to return. He 
feels that he cannot live without Laura. In tra- 
verſing the foreſt of Ardenne, he believes her to be 
in every object he ſees, and in every echo he hears : 
when he is near Lyons, his tranſports are inexpreſ- 
ſible at the ſight of the Rhone, becauſe that river 
waſhes the walls of the city where Laura reſides. 
When he arrives at Avignon, he finds her in the 
ſame diſpoſition he left her, as auſtere and intracta- 
ble on the ſubje& of love: and he complains that 
he could diſcover nothing in her eyes but anger 
and diſdain. 


THis was his firſt ſtate. He had yet never felt 
remorſe ; on the contrary, the modeſty of Laura, 
her virtue, the innocence of her life, the graces of 
her converſation, had given him ſo high an idea of 
her, that he thought he could do nothing ſo ho- 
nourable as to cultivate this love. 


%% WBHAx a felicity is it for thee, he would ſay 
to himſelf, to have dared thus high to raiſe thy 
* vows of love! She has kindled in thy heart a 


* flame, that in diſengaging thee from licentious 
5 pleaſures, 
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-< pleaſures, ſought by unthinking mortals, directs 
6 thee to that ſovereign good, which is the reward 
of virtue.” 


Bur when Petrarch returned from his journey, 


he began to feel ſome remorſe for aſcribing ſo much 
to any created being, though perfect as Laura her- 
ſelf. He reflected that his heart was formed for 
his Creator, and could never be happy till fixed on 
God. The exhortations of Father Dennis were 
probably the cauſe of this remorſe. 


Ix his letters he ſays : 


How much time have you waſted on that 


Laura! How many uſeleſs iteps have you taken in 
thoſe woods!“ 


Boer the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient to un- 
hinge his philoſophy, and ſtagger every reſolution 
he had formed, to calm his mind. One day he 
obſerved a country girl waſhing the vail of Laura. 
A ſudden trembling ſeized him; ard though the 
dog-ſtar raged, he ſhivered as in the depth of win- 
ter. Every other object was concentred in this 
paſſion. It was not poſſible for him to apply to 
ſtudy, or the conduct of his affairs. His ſoul was 
like a field of battle, where his heart and reaſon 
held continual engagements. 


* IT was this, ſays he, that overſpread with 
the clouds of grief thoſe delightful years of life, 


* which by nature ſeem conſecrated to joy and 
“e pleaſure.” 


AFTER contemplating his paſt and preſent ate : 
Fan 
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« 'TEN years, ſays he, has grief preyed upon 


e me; a ſlow poiſon conſumes my body; hardly 


« have 1 ſtrength to drag along my weakened 
e limbs. I muſt get out of this dreadful ſituation ; 
« ] muſt recover my liberty.” 


H determined therefore again to travel, and 
try the effects of abſence. We have already men- 
tioned the defire he had to viſit Rome, and perform 
his promiſe to the Biſhop of Lombes. He had 
likewiſe a ſtrong temptation to go to Paris; having 
promiſed ſome friends he left there, he would ſoon 
return. At the head of theſe friends were father 
Dennis, and Robert de Bordi whom the Pope had 
juſt made Chancellor of the Church of Paris, with 
the Canonſhip of Notre Dame. 


RoBERT DE BoRDI was deſcended from one 
of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable families in Flo- 
rence. He came when very young to purſue his 
ſtudies at Paris, according to the cuſtom of the 
Florentines, who have great emulation. He made 
ſo rapid a progreſs, that the Doctors of this cele- 
brated univerſity had a ſort of veneration for his 
genius. In truth he was a man of extraordinary 
merit, a great philoſopher, and a ſound divine. 
He appeared with diſtinction in the council of Vin- 
cennes, where the opinion of John XXII. con- 


cerning ie viſion of God was condemned. We 


are oblige.: to him for having preferved to us the 
diſcourſes ot St. Auguſtin, which would probably 


have been loſt if he had not taken the pains to col- 
led them. 


BEeroRE we ſpeak of Petrarch's journey, which 
he at laſt determined ſhould be to Italy, we muſt 
inſert 
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inſert a circumſtance of reproach to his character. 
In the early part of his life he had a miſtreſs who 
behaved to him with leſs rigour than Laura; and 
by whom he had a ſon called John, and a daughter 
a few years after: they will both appear in the 
courſe of theſe memoirs. 


AFTER having obtained with difficulty the per- 
miſſion of Cardinal Colonna, and taken leave of 
his friends, Petrarch ſet out from Avignon in the 
beginning of December, 1337, to go to Marſeilles, 
where he embarked in aſhip which was juſt ſetting 
ſail to Civita-Vecchia. He concealed his name, 
and gave himſelf out for a pilgrim going to worſhip 
at Rome. Who can expreſs the joy he felt, when 
from the deck he could diſcover the coaſt of Italy 
that dear country after which he had ſo long ſigh- 
ed! When he was landed, he perceived a laure! 
tree: in his firſt emotion he ran towards it; and 
too much beſide himſelf to obſerve his ſteps, he 
fell into a brook, which he muſt croſs to arrive at 
the wiſhed for object. This fall cauſed him to 
ſwoon. Always occupied with Laura, he ſays: 


% ON thoſe ſhores waſhed by the Tyrrhene ſea, 
5 I beheld that ſtately laurel which always warms 
% my imagination. Love impelled me towards it. 
* Iflew, and through my impatience fell breath- 
& leſs in the intervening ſtream. I was alone and 
in the woods, yet J bluſhed at my heedleſſneſs; 
« for to the reflecting mind, no witneſs is requiſite 
© to excite the emotions of ſhame.” 


A 


IT was not eaſy for Petrarch to paſs from the 
coaſt of Tuſcany to Rome; for the war between 


the Urſins and the Colonnas, which was renewed 
with 
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: with more fury than ever, filled all the ſurrounding 
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places with armed men. As he had no eſcort, he 


went to the caſtle of Capranica, at ten leagues diſ- 


tance from Rome. He was well received by Or- 
ſo count of Anguillora, who had eſpouſed Agnes 
Colonna, ſiſter of the Cardinal and of the Biſhop. 
He was a man of underſtanding, and fond of letters. 
The deſcription of this caſtle and its environs, is 
contained in the following letter of Petrarch's to 
Cardinal Colonna. 


© CArRAN IC A's is the very ſituation I could 
wiſh for; conſumed as I am by anxiety. It was 
formerly an uncultivated place, full of thickets and 
wild trees, where the goats came to browſe, and 
from whence it took its name. The beauty of the 
ſituation and the natural fertility of the ſoil, drew 
men by degrees to ſettle there. They built a for- 
treſs on the moſt elevated part, and as many houſes 
as the compaſs of a narrow hill could admit. From 
the top of this hill they diſcover Mount Soracte, 
celebrated in this line of Horace: 


« See how Soracte ſtands, white with deep ſnows.“ 


The lake Cimirus of which Virgil ſpeaks, and 
Sutri a town of Ceres, are but two thouſand paces 
diſtant, The air of Capranica is very clear. 


Around it are a great number of little hills, which 


are not difficult of acceſs ; ſeveral ſpacious caverns ; 
and to the South, a thick wood which is a ſhelter 
irom the burning heats of noon. The hill reclines 
on the North ſide, and diſcovers fields in full bloom, 


| Where the bees delight to dwell. Several fountains 
| of ſweet water glide along the valleys; and in the 
wood and on the hills, deer, ſtags, kids, and all 


{ſorts 
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ſorts of tame cattle are ſeen to wander and graze. 
Birds of all kinds are heard to ſing, and in general 
all things are found here which belong to the fineſt 
and moſt cultivated countries, without reckoning 
the lakes, the rivers, and a neighbouring ſea, 
which are among the richeſt preſents of nature.” 


& PEACE was the only thing which I could not 
meet with in this delightful ſituation. I know not 
whether fate or ſome crime of the nation has drawn 
on them the ſcourge of war. The ſhepherd, in- 
ſtead of guarding againſl the wolves, goes armed 
into the woods to defend himſelf from the enemy. 
The labourer in a coat of mail, uſes a lance in- 
ſtead of a goad to drive along his cattle. The 
fowler draws his nets, covered with a ſhield, 
The fiſherman carries a ſword, inſtead of a line to 
hook his fiſh. And what is ſtill more extraordinary, 
the native draws water from the wells in an old 
ruſty helmet, inſtead of a pail. In a word, arms 
here are uſed as tools and implements for all the 
labours of the field, and all the wants of men. In 
the night are heard dreadful howlings round the 
walls; in the day, terrible voices which cry out 
without ceaſing, To arms! to arms! What mu— 
ſic, compared with thoſe ſoft and harmonious 
ſounds that I drew from my lute at Avignon! 
This country is the image of hell; it breathes no- 
thing but hatred, war, and carnage.” 


„FROM this picture, who could believe that 
Capranica was the reſidence of the mildeſt and 
moſt amiabi'e of men? Orſo count of Anquillora, 
tranquil in the midſt of this contuſion, lives with 
his wife in the happieſt union, gives the moſt 


obliging reception to his gueſts, governs his vaſſals 
with 
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with a ſtrictneſs tempered with love, cultivates the | 
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Muſes, and ſeeks the ſociety of men of learning. ih 

Agnes Colonna his wife, is one of thoſe women 9 

u bo can only be praiſed by a ſilent admiration, fo R 

p much does ſhe rife above all that can be ſaid to al 
her honour.” | 

t « THESE charming hoſts make that place de- 

85 lightful, which would elſe be terrible from the 

0 horrors of war. Though I greatly deſire the ſight 

N of Rome, and the friends I know there, I feel not 


that inquietude men experience as they approach 
J. nearer the object of their deſires. I am as tran- 


8 quil in this houſe as I could be even in the tem- 14 
1 ple of peace herſelf. And as we accuſtom our- f 
d, ſelves inſenſibly to all things, I walk without arms | 
to and without dread on thoſe hills, which are the | 
d£ icenes of war. I hear them ſound the charge; I 1 
ld ſee armed troops engage with one another; the i} 
ms claſhing of {words and the cries of the combatants, 
the do not prevent my meditating as in my cloſet, and 11 
In labouring to amuſe poſterity.” ky 
the why 
out WuxN Petrarch was arrived at Capranica, he "nl 
nu- diſpatched a courier to the Biſhop of Lombes to W 
ous 


| inform him where he was, and that he knew no 
method of getting to him in the midſt of ſo many 
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no- dangers; all the roads which led to Rome being 1 
occupied by the enemy. The Biſhop expreſſed WE 
great joy on hearing of his arrival, and ordered 18 
that him to wait his coming. 3 
and | | 4 
'ora, THr1s Prelate came to Capranica with Etienne bw | 
with | Colonna his brother, Senator of Rome. They 1 f 
wy bad with them only a troop of a hundred horſe, 4H 
aſſa 1 


af and as the enemy kept poſſeſſion of the country 
with Vol. I. with 
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with more than five hundred, it was wonderful 
they met with no difficulty on their route ; but the 
name and reputation of the Colonnas had ſpread 
the alarm in the enemy's camp, and by this means 
made their way free and ſafe. 


WHAT a joy was it for the Biſhop of Lombes 
to ſee that friend again whom he ſo tenderly lov- 
ed! whoſe works he read with pleaſure! and 
whoſe converſation had a thouſand charms! The 
Senator was likewiſe delighted to ſee Petrarch, 
whoſe reputation had already ſpread far and wide. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs Petrarch's joy on be- 
holding the Prelate who was ſo dear to him, and 
the Hero for the ſight of whom he had ſo impa- 
tiently longed. They departed all together from 
Capranica with their little eſcort, and arrived at 
Rome without any ſkirmiſh, notwithſtanding the 
meaſures taken by their enemies to intercept 
them. 


ETIENNE CoLONNA in quality of Senator 
reſided in the capital, where he lodged Petrarch ; 
who could not contain his tranſports to find him- 
ſelf in a place which had been the theatre of thoſe 
great events, always preſent in his mind, 


IT is much to be regretted that the letter: 
which Petrarch wrote from Rome to Cardinal Co- 
lonna are loſt. There remains only a fragment of 
one dated from the capital as follows : 


*© AT ER having read the long account I gave 
you of Capranica, what will you not expeQ of me 
concerning Rome? The ſubject is inexhauſtible. 


I am ſtruck with the wonders I every where +4 
hold. 
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hold. Their variety confounds me, and I know 
not where to begin. I recall to mind, what you 
ſaid to me one day at Avignon: Petrarch do not 
5.4 go to Rome? That city will not anſwer the idea 
| you have conceived of it ; you will find nothing 
| but ruins. Theſe words impreſſed my mind, and 


$ cooled my ardour. I had experienced that great 
"=P. objects are often diminiſhed by their preſence ; but 
8 here I found it otherwiſe. My ideas of Rome are 
3 enlarged, not diminiſhed ; its ruins have ſomething 
1 grand and majeſtic, which impreſs me with vene- 
e. I ration. And far from being ſurpriſed, that Rome 
6: ſhould have ſubdued the world, I rather won- 
nd | der that the conqueſt was not earlier accom- 
A- | pliſhed. 

"IM 

at | PETRARCH was feceived aud treated in the 
the | houſe of the Colonnas, as one of the family ; and 
ept | they contended which ſhould ſhow him the moſt 


friendſhip. Old Colonna, who knew him at Avig- 
non, loaded him with favours, and with eagerneſs 


tor pointed out to him, all the curioſities in Rome. 
ch; But of all the family, Jean de St. Vit the brother 
im- | of Etienne Colonna, was the moſt happy in Pe- 
hoſe trarch. 'This old man, who had been exiled from 


Avignon by his enemies, found more charms than 
ever in his wit and converſation, and was uſeful 


tters to him in his reſearches after Roman antiquities ; 1 
Co- about which out poet was very inquiſitive. Jean 'J 
-ntof de St. Vit had made them his ſtudy from his child- 1:5 
: hood, and was perhaps the only Roman of that 7 
time well acquainted with them, if we except TR 
gave Nicholas Rienzi of whom 1 ſhall ſoon ſpeak. Tl 
of me | 1 
ſible. I Nor HIN appeared more aſtoniſhing to Pe- vn 


re be- trarch, than the indifference of the Romans to 48 
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theſe precious remains of antiquity. They had 
them continually before their eyes, but vouchſafed 
them not the leaſt obſervation. © The magnifi- 
cence of Rome, ſays he, and all that can heigh- 
ten its glory, are no where leſs known than at 


Rome.” 


Jean de St. Vit took him every day to walk 
within and around this great city. It had a waſte 
and deſolate appearance, though it contained a vaſt 
number of inhabitants. They took ſcarcely a ſtep 
without finding ſomething to excite their admira- 
tion, and furniſh them with a ſubje& of diſcourſe. 
At the end of their walk, they generally fat down 
to reſt themſelves, on the Baths of Diocleſian, 
ſome veſtiges of which are ſtill remaining. Some- 
times they went upon the roof of this fine monu- 
ment, where there was a clear air, a very extenſive 
view, and no one to interrupt them. 


RoME was at this time in a deplorable ſitua- 
tion. The Colonnas at war with the Urſins, 
could not re-eſtabliſh the peace of the city, or 
reſtore its ancient luſtre. It was continually a 
prey to the evils of war. Nothing was to be ſeen 
in the ſtreets, but ruins: the churches falling to 
pieces; the altars ſpoiled of their ornaments. 
'The prieſts were interrupted in the performance 
of their offices. Strangers could not reſort thither ; 
for the highways were infeſted with robbers, to 
whom the city, and even the churches ſerved for 
a retreat. Nothing was heard of but rapes, mur- 
ders, adulteries, and aſſaſſinations. Audaciouſ- 


neſs reigned ; juſtice was dumb ; indulgence ren- 
dered the guilty more preſumptuous ; and the no- 
bles divided among themſelves, only agreed in op- 

preſſing 
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preſſing the people. If Petrarch was touched to 


obſerve the wretched ſtate of Rome, and the de- 


cay of its ancient monuments, he was repaid by 
viewing the amiable and diſtinguiſhed behaviour 
of the Roman ladies. 


« IT is with reaſon, ſays he, that they are re- 
nowned above their ſex; for they have the ten- 
derneſs and modeſty of women, with the cou- 
rage and conſtancy of men.“ In the two ſiſters of 
Cardinal Colonna, he aſſures us were united the 
virtues and good qualities of the Greek and Ro- 
man heroines. As to the men, they are, ſays he, 
a good ſort of people, and affable when treated 
with civility z but they can bear no raillery in 
one particular, I mean that which reſpects the 
honour of their wives. Far from being as tracta- 
ble as the Avignons, who ſuffer their wives to be 
taken from them without the leaſt murmur, the 
Romans have always this ſentence in their 
mouths : ©* ſmite us where you will, ſo we may 
but preſerve the honour of our wives.” 


„Tn Romans, adds Petrarch, are not gree- 
dy of gain. I was aſtoniſhed, in fo great a city, 
to find ſo few merchants and ulſurers.” A very 
different repreſentation of them, from one given 
in the twelfth century. © Beware of the Ro- 
mans, ſays St. Bernard, they are ſeditious, jea- 
lous of their neighbours, and cruel towards 
ſtrangers. They love no body, and no body loves 
them.” Their manners muſt have undergone a 
great change in the ſpace of two centuries, or Pe- 
trarch muſt have been ſtrangely partial to them. 
Hildebert, Archbiſhop of Touis, ſpeaking of them 
in the ſame century, ſays: © Rome would be 


happy 
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happy if it had no lords, or if its nobles were 
boneſt men.“ 


NoTwiTHSTANDING all the endeavours of 
the Biſhop of Lombes, he could not terminate the 
quarrel between the Urſins and his family. This 
was the principal object of his long reſidence at 
Rome. He was diſpleaſed, that his father had en- 
gaged in a war, which might have ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences. And he took the liberty one day to 
ipeak with freedom, and ſome ſeverity, on this 
ſubject. Old Etienne, who notwithſtanding his 
great age, had yet much fre remaining, was hurt 
by theſe repreſentations. He could not forgive the 
Biſhop, and would not admit him into his pre- 
fence. Petrarch uſed the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations, 
to engage him to renew his uſual kindneſs to his 
ſon; and at laſt was ſo happy as to ſucceed. 


In a converſation with the venerable old man 
ſoon after this union, there happened a ſingular 
prediction, which Petrarch refers to afterwards in 
a letter to Etienne Colonna. 


« CALL to mind, ſays he, that walking toge- 
ther one evening in the ſtreet which leads from 


your palace to the capital, we ſtopped ; and lean- 


ing on an old marble monument, fronting the 
ſtreet that goes from the hills to the Tiber, we 
converſed on the ſtate of your family. I had juſt 
obtained a favour from you, which you had re- 
fuſed to all your relations. It was to pardon the 
freedom of a ſon, againſt whom you had con- 
ceived a violent diſpleaſure, 


« My 
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6% My ſon is your friend, ſaid you, but he has 
not reſpected my age. You would have me par- 
don and reſtore him to my love; I can refuſe you 
nothing ; I will paſs it entirely over, but I take 
this occaſion to juſtify rnyſelf. They pretend 


that contrary to what beſeems my age, I have en- 


gaged in a war which will deſcend to my family 
after my death; an inheritance of hatreds, quar- 
rels and dangers, with which it will be always 
agitated, I take God to witneſs, that it was only 
with a view to peace I entered into war. The 
weakneſs of age, a certain degree of inſenſibility 
which 1s ſpread over my ſoul and all my ſenſes, 
and above all long experience, have given me a 
love of repoſe, and make me ſigh for tranquillity. 
But I refuſe no difficulties when they are neceſſary, 
and would rather confront death in battle, than 
drag out a ſhameful old age in ſlavery. As to 
what regards my inheritance, alas! ſaid you, 
looking earneſtly at me, your eyes bathed in tears, 
L would and I ought to leave one to my children, 
but the fates have ordered it otherwiſe, by the 
overthrow of order, and the reign of confuſion. It 
is myſelf —it is the decrepid old man before you, 
who will be the heir of all his children. At theſe 
words, grief bound up your heart, and you could 
proceed no further. 


* I Au not ignorant, ſays Petrarch, that God 
permits princes ſometimes to foreſee what will 
happen to their children; witneſs the emperor 
Veſpaſian, and many others. Nevertheleſs, I 
gave little attention at that time to this predict - 
on; but when it was verified, I recollected and 
mentioned it to my friends.” 
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IT is not certain, how long, Petrarch continued 
at Rome, probably his ſtay was but ſhort. It 
appears from a Latin epiſtle of his to the Biſhop 
of Lombes, that his route was towards the Weſt, 
and that he paſſed the Pyrennean mountains. 
doubt not, he went to take poſſeſſion of his 
Canonſhip at Lombes, which the Pope had given 
him, with the expeQation of the firſt vacant Pre- 
bendary. He ſays in the ſame epiſtle, that he 
travelled along the coaſt of Spain by Cadiz, and 
from thence to the ſhores of the Britiſh ſea. The 
true motive of theſe journeys was, probably, the 
diſguſt and wearineſs of life which he felt in the 
city of Avignon, and that love of liberty which 
would have carried him to the extremities of the 
earth. 


«© ONE of the moſt diſagreeable things, ſays 
he, in the courſe of my journey was, that when 
| went from my own habitation, I met with none 
who ſpoke Latin; and when I came home again, 
I had not my books, my conſtant companions, ſo 
that I was obliged to have recourſe to my memory 
for amuſement. 


Arr the journeys of Petrarch only ſerved to 
increaſe the idea he had always formed of the 
ſuperiority of Italy, over France, England, Ger- 
many, and all the reſt of the world. In another 
letter to a friend, he explains himſelf more parti- 
cularly : 


* FORMERLY, ſays Petrarch, France poſſeſſed 
neither the gifts of Bacchus, nor thoſe of Mi- 
nerva: It is to Rome they owe the wine and the 


oil they gather. But the olive tree is ſtill ſcarce 
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in this kingdom, and they do not cultivate thoſe 
golden fruits which ſcatter ſo delightful a perfume. 
Their ſheep yield not ſo fine a wool. The ſtub- 
born ſoil opens not its boſom to give out the trea- 
ſures it contains. It ſends not forth its ſalutary 
waters, which, running from the minerals, na- 
ture has placed as the remedy for the greateſt part 
of our diſeaſes.” 


« In England, they drink nothing but beer 
and cider, The beverage of Flanders, is me- 
theglin. As wine cannot be tranſported but at a 
great price, few people can afford to drink it.“ 


« I SHALL not ſpeak of thoſe frozen climates, 
which are watered by the Danube, the Bog, and 
the Tanais. They know neither Bacchus nor Mi- 
nerva, and are little favoured by Ceres. Nature 
ſeems to have ated the part of a ſtep-mother to 
ail theſe countries. She has refuſed ſomething to 
every one of them. To ſome ſhe has given no fo- 
reſts: they can only warm themſelves with turf. 
Others are full of marſhes, which exhaling cor- 
rupted vapours, the inhabitants have no water fit 
to drink. Some there are, where the land cover- 
ed with a barren ſand, with heath and buſhes, pro- 
duces nothing uſeful : and others, which tigers, 
icopards, lions, and ſerpents render almoſt uninha- 
bitable. Italy is the only country that nature has 
treated like a mother. She has given to it univer- 
ial empire, talents, arts, all the advantages of ge- 
nius ; and above all, that lyre which cauſed the 
Latins to triumph over the Greeks. In a word, 
it wants nothing but peace.“ 

E 5 PETRARCH 
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PETRARCH aſſures us, that exerciſe and ab- 
ſence had produced a happy effect upon his mind, 
that his ſoul became tranquil, and he was no lon- 
ger agitated with thoſe inward conflicts which de- 
ſtroyed his health and his peace. © The idea of 
Laura, ſays he, leſs frequently preſents itſelf, and 
when it does, it has leſs power.” Inſtead of paſ- 
ſing whole nights in tears, he ſlept quietly, he was 
gay, every thing amuſed him. He thought he was 
cured, and ſmiled at the follies of love. 


PETRARCH returned to Avignon in Auguſt, 
1337. No ſooner did he arrive, than he faw 
Laura ; no ſooner had he ſeen her, than his wound 
ſo newly cloſed, burſt open again; and his paſſion 
ſeized him with more violence than ever. 


„I DESIRED death, ſays he. I was even 
© tempted to ſeek it in the violence of my anguiſh, 
„As a pilot at ſea, dreads the rock on which he 
* has been caſt, ſo did I dread the meeting with 
« Laura. She was ſick; but the near approach 
* of death had not diminiſhed the luſtre of her 
“ eyes. I trembled at her ſhadow. The ſound 
e of her voice deprived me of motion.“ 


IN this dreadful ſtate, Petrarch ſaw he had no 
other reſource, but flight. He determined to leave 
the city of Avignon, which in other reſpeQts allo 


was inſupportable to him. He aſſures us, the 


manners of its inhabitants, and the corruption of 
the court of Rome were the true motives of his 
departure : perhaps alſo a ſecret chagrin that he 
was not advanced to a ſuperior poſt, while many 
worthleſs perſons were raiſed to the higheſt dig- 
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«© To obtain ſuch advantages, lays Petrarch, it 
is neceſſary to frequent the paiaccs of the great, 
to flatter, promiſe, lie, diſlemble and deceive: 
qualities to which I was a ſtranger. I have no 
averſion to honours, but to the methods of gaining 
them.“ | 


HE ſpeaks in the ſame manner of riches. It is 


' probable alſo that the defire of fame in the purſuit 


of letters, as well as his ſufferings from love, in- 
duced him to leave Avignon. 


Having determined this matter, he could 
think of no ſituation ſo favourable to theſe views as 
Vaucluſe : that delightful ſolitude, which he went 
to ſee when a ſchool-boy at Carpentras, and which 
made at that age fo lively an impreſſion upon his 
mind. Petrarch tells ns, he ſometimes went there 
to moderate the ardour of his mind, by a view of 
the cool waters of that marvellous fountain, and 
the delightful ſhades of the woods with which it 
was ſurrounded. Reſolving to fix his reſidence 
there, he bought a little cottage with a ſmall field 
adjoining, and went with no other companions than 
his books. 


VAucrusE is one of thoſe places, in which 
nature delights to appear under a form the moſt 
ſingular and romantic. Towards the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, and on a plain beautiful as the vale 
of Tempe, you diſcover a little valley, encloſed by 
2 barrier of rocks in the form of a horſe-ſhoe. 
The rocks are high, bold, and groteſque: and the 
valley 1s divided by a river, along the banks of 
which are extended meadows and paſtures of a per- 
petual verdure. A path, which is on the left fide 
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of the river, leads in gentle windings to the head of 
this vaſt amphitheatre. 'There, at the foot of an 
enormous rock, and directly in front, you behold a 
prodigious cavern hollowed by the hand of nature : 
and in this cavern ariſes a ſpring, as celebrated al- 
moſt as that of Helicon. 


WHEN the waters of the fountain are low, you 
may enter the cavern: the gloom of which is tre- 
mendous. It is a double cavern. The opening in- 
to the exterior, is an arch ſixty feet high; that of 
the interior, thirty. Near the middle of the ca- 
vern, you ſee an oval baſon, the longeſt diameter 
of which: is one hundred and eight feet; and into 
this baſon, without jet or bubble, riſes that copious 
ſtream, which forms the river Sorgia. There is a 
common' report that this fountain has never been 
fathomed. May not this proceed from the water's 
iſſuing with great impetuoſity at the bottom, and 
thus forcing back the lead and line? However this 
may be, you ſee nothing but an expanſe of water, 
{mooth and tranquil. 


"Tus ſurface of the fountain is black. This ap- 


pearance 1s produced by the depth of the ſpring, 
the colour of the rocks, and the obſcurity of the ca- 
vern: for in reality, nothing can be more perfealy 
clear and limpid, than the water of this ſpring. It 
ſtains not the rocks over which it paſſes, nor does 
it produce either weeds or mud. But what is very 
extraordinary, though ſo beautiful to the eye, it is 
harſh to the taſte, crude, heavy, and difficult to 
digeſt. It is excellent however for tanning and dy- 
ing; and is ſaid to promote the growth of a plant, 
which fattens oxen and hatches chickens. Strabo, 


and Pliny the naturalifi#ſpeak of this peculiarity. 
Ix 
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IN the ordinary ſtate of the fountain, the water 
falls away through ſome cavities under the rocks, - 
and afterwards returns to the day, and commences 
its courſe as a river. But during the ſwell about the 
Spring Equinox, and ſometimes alſo after hcavy 
rains there 1s an aſtoniſhing accumulation. The 
waters roll on with a lofty head to the opening of 
the cavern, and are precipitated and daſhed alon 
the rocks with the noiſe of thunder. 'The tumult 
however ſoon ceaſes ; the waters are peaceably re- 
ceived into a deep and commodious channel, and 
form a moſt delightful river, navigable to its very 
fource. This river is in its progreſs divided into va- 
rious branches, waters many parts of Provence, re- 
celves ſeveral other ſtreams, reunites its branches, 
and falls into the Rhone near Avignon. 


PETRARCH thus beautifully moraliſes on this 
uncommon ſubject : 


SEN ECA obſerves, that the ſources of great 
rivers inſpire us with a kind of veneration. And 
that, where a river burſts out at once, altars ſhould be 
auth And I call Heaven to witneſs, adds he, it 
is my firm reſolution to dedicate one to the foun- 
tain of Vaucluſe, as ſoon as my ſcattered faculties 
are a little collected. This altar ſhall be raiſed in 
the garden which hangs over the fountain. It ſhall 
not however be dedicated like thoſe of Seneca, to 
the gods of the rivers, or the nymphs of the foun- 
tains, but to the Virgin Mother of that God, who 
has deſtroyed the altars, and demoliſhed the tem- 
ples of all other gods.” 


SUCH was the language of Petrarch ten years 
after his firſt retirement to Vaucluſe. But it was 
not the language of a heart, as s yet freed from the 

charms 
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charms of love. 
his ſolitude is beſt collected from his own works. 


IN one of his letters written about this time he 


ſays : 


HERE I make war upon my ſenſes, and treat 
them as my enemies. My eyes, which have drawn 
me into a thouſand difficulties, ſee no longer either 

old or precious ſtones, or ivory or purple; they 
behold nothing, ſave the firmament, the water, 
and the rocks. The only female who comes with- 
in their ſight, is a ſwarthy old woman, dry and 
parched as the Lybian deſarts. My ears are no 
longer courted by thoſe harmonies of inſtruments or 
voices which have often tranſported my ſoul: they 
hear nothing but the lowing of cattle, the bleating 
of ſheep, the warbling of birds, and the murmurs 
of the ſtream,” 


KEEP ſilence from mornto night. There is 
no one to converſe with ; for people conſtantly em- 
ployed, either in ſpreading their nets, or taking 
care of their vines and orchards, have no know- 
ledge of the intercourſes of the world, or the con- 
verſations of ſociety. I often contem myſelf with 
the brown bread of my old fiſherman, and even eat 
it with pleaſure; and when I am ſerved with white, 
I almoſt always return it.“ 


c 'Tpy1s old fiſherman, who is hard as iron, 
earneſtly remonſtrates againſt my manner of life; 
ſays it is too hardy, and aſſures me I cannot long 
hold out. I am on the contrary convinced, that it 
is more eaſy to accuſtom one's ſelf to a plain diet, 


than to the luxuries of a feaſt. Figs, raiſins, nuts, 


and 


The hiſtory of his mind during 
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and almonds, theſe are my delicacies. I am fond 
of the fiſn with which this river abounds; it is an 
entertainment to ſee them caught, and I ſometimes 
employ myſelf in ſpreading the nets. As to my 
dreſs, here 1s an entire change, you would take me 
for a labourer or a ſhepherd.” 


«© My manſjon reſembles that of Cato, or Fa- 
bricius : my whole houſehold conſiſts of a dog, 
and my old fiſherman. His cottage is contiguous 
to mine; when I want him, I call; when 1 no 
longer ſtand in need of him, he returns to his cot- 
tage. I have made myſelf two gardens, which 
pleaſe me marvellouſly ; I do not think they are to 
be equalled in all the world. And muſt I confeſs to 
you a more than female weakneſs, with which I 
am haunted? I am poſitively angry, that there is 
any thing ſo beautiful out of Italy. They are my 
Tranſalpine Parnaſſus.” 


„ ONE of theſe gardens is ſhady, formed for 
contemplation, and ſacred to Apollo, It hangs 
over the ſource of the river, and is terminated by 
rocks, or places acceſſible only to birds. The 
other is nearer my cottage, of an aſpect leſs ſevere, 
and devoted to Bacchus; and what 1s extremely 
ſingular, it is in the middle of a rapid river. The 
approach to it is over a ridge of rocks which com- 
municates with the garden; and there is a natural 
grotto under the rock, Which gives it the appear- 
ance of a ruſtic bridge. Into this grotto, the rays 
of the ſun never penetrate. I am confident it 
much reſembles the place, where Cicero ſometimes 
went to declaim. It invites to ſtudy.” 

| «© HITHER 
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« HiTHER I retreat during the noon-tide hours; 


my mornings are engaged upon the hills; and my 
evenings, either in the meadows or 1n the garden 
facred to Apollo. It is ſmall, but moſt happily 
ſuited to rouſe the moſt fluggiſh ſpirit, and elevate 
it to the ſkies. Here would I moſt willingly paſs 
my days, was I not too near Avignon, and too far 
from Italy. For why ſhould I conceal this weak- 
neſs of my ſoul! I love Italy, and I hate Avignon, 
The peſtilential influences of this horrid place, em- 
poiſons the pure air of Vaucluſe, and will compel 
me to quit my retirement.“ 


To another friend he writes this eloquent invi- 
tation : 


„ HERE is no tyrant to intimidate, no proud 
citizen to inſult, no wicked tongue to calumniate. 
Neither quarrels, clamours, law-ſuits, nor the din 
of war. We are ſtrangers to avarice, ambition, 
and envy ; and have no great lords to whom court 
mult be paid. Every thing breathes joy, freedom, 


and ſimplicity. Our lot is neither that of poverty 


nor riches; but a ſweet, modeſt, and ſober ruſticity. 
The inhabitants are innocent, tractable, and unac- 
quainted with arms. Our Chief, good, affable, 
and a lover of honeſt folks. The air healthy, the 
winds ſoft, the country open, the ſprings pure, 
and the river full of iſh. We have ſhady woods, 
cool grottos, green lawns, enamelled paſtures, and 
hills ſacred to Bacchus and Minerva.” 


& As to what reſpects the mere body, no one 
takes leſs trouble about it than myſelf. But I can 
tell you in one word, that every thing that liveth 
upon the earth, or that moveth in the waters, 1s 
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here, as in the terreſtrial paradiſe, to ſpeak in the 


language of the divines; or as in the fields of ely- 
ſium, to ſpeak in that of the poets. A voluptuary, 
who was in ſearch of the greateſt dainties, would 
be eaſily accommodated in this neighbourhood.”? 


IN another letter to a friend, we have a picture 
in a very different ſtyle: 


« OrT in the mid of ſummer, when I had 
ended my midnight prayers, and the moon ſhone 
bright, have I been irreſiſtibly impelled to wander 
over the fields or aſcend the hills. Oft, at this 
flent hour, have I walked alone into the cavern, 
where no one even in the day and in company can 
enter without emotion. I feel a kind of pleaſure 
in doing this; but it is a pleaſure mixed with 
horror.“ 


PR RAR CH retired to this delightful ſpot, to 
cure himſelf of his paſſion and indulze his taſte for 
letters ; but in vain. 


« I MAY hide myſelf, ſays he, among the 
rocks, and in the woods, but there are no places 
ſo wild or ſolitary whither the torments of love do 
not purſue me.” 


* THRICE, in that dark and lonely hour 
* when nought but ghaſtly ſhades is ſeen or heard, 
Laura with ſtedfaſt look approached my bed, 
* and claimed her ſlave. My limbs were froze 
with fear; my blood fled from my veins, and 
* ruſhed upon my heart. Trembling I roſe ere 


+ © morn; and left a houſe where all I ſaw alarmed 
| cc 


me. I climbed the rocks; I ran into the woods; 
« watching 
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cc watching with fearful eyes this dreadful viſion ; 


© may not be believed, but till it followed th 
ce here | perceived it ſtarting from a tree — there 
riſing from a fountatn—now it deſcended from 
the rocks, or floated on the clouds. Surround. 
© ed thus, I ſtood transfixed with horror!“ 


66 
cc 


PETRARCH paſſed near a year in this retreat; 
the domeſtics who ſerved him at Avignon deſired 


their diſmiſſion, for they could not bear to lead 
ſuch recluſe lives. 


He gives this character of his fiſherman, who 
was his domeſtic at Vaucluſe. 


« HE is, ſays he, an aquatic animal, brought 
up among fountains, and rivers, and ſeeking his 
livelihood in the rocks; but a very good man, 
merry, docile, and obedient. Jo ſay ſimply, that 
he was faithſul, would be too little ; for he was 
fidelity itſelf, He underſtood agriculture, and eve- 
ry thing relative to acountry life. It was a maxim 
with him, that whatever was ſown the eighth of 


the 1des of February, in the foil of Vaucluſe, could 
not fail of being fruitful.” 


HE had a wife, of whom Petrarch has given 
this deſcription in a letter to one of his friends. 


«© HER face is ſo withered, ſo ſcorched by the 
ſun, that was you to ſee her, you would think 
you beheld the deſarts of Lybia or Ethiopia. It 
Helen, Lucretia, or Virginia, had poſſeſſed faces 
like her's, Troy would have exiſted ſtill : Jarquin 
would not have been driven from his kingdom, nor 
Appius have died in priſon. But though the ay 
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of my farmer's wife is black, nothing can be whiter 


than her ſoul. She does not feel the want of beau- 


ty; and to look on her one would even ſay, it be- 
came her to be ugly. No creature was ever ſo 


faithful, humble and laborious.” 


« AT the ſeaſon when the graſhoppers can 
ſcarcely ſupport the heat of the ſun, ſhe paſſes her 
life in the fields ; her hardy ſkin defies even the fu- 
ry of the dog-days. At night, when ſhe returns, 
ſhe works in her houſe like a young perſon juſt riſen 
from ſleep. Never any complaints, never the leaſt 
murmur, nothing that ſhows the ſmalleſt variation 
of temper eſcapes her. She lies on a bed of leaves 
all her food is a black gritty bread; her drink a 
ſharp wine, which taſtes like vinegar, and with 
which ſhe mixes a great deal of water. If any 
one preſents her with more delicate food ſhe rejects 


it, becauſe it is not what ſhe has been accuſtomed 
og | 


PETRARCH had hired this houſe from a pea- 
ſant; it was an uncomfortable dwelling, but he re- 
built it, in the moſt ſimple manner. His beſt 
friends came ſeldom to ſee him; and when they 
did, made but a ſhort ſtay. Others went only 
from the mere principle of charity, and as we ſhould 
go to ſee ſick people or priſoners. Gui Settimo 
himſelf, that companion, that faithful friend, who 
had never left him from his childhood, had not the 
courage to follow him into this ſolitude. He was 
in the buſtle of the world, and ſoliciting a place 
at court, was called to the bar. But when he 
could ſteal a ſew moments from the hurry of bu- 
ſineſs, he went to paſs them in this retreat with his 
friend, and ſaid with him, “ This is a port, where 
came 
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I came to ſhelter myſelf from the tempeſts of the 
world.” 


THE other friends of Petrarch wrote to him 
ſometimes, to excnſe themſelves for not ſeeing him 
more frequently, 


* IT is not poſſible to live as you do, ſaid they 
to him. The life you lead 1s contrary to nature, 
In the winter, you fit like an owl in the corner of 
your chimney. In the ſummer you roam about the 
fields without ceaſing ; or if by chance you are 
found, it is repoſing yourſeif under the ſhade of a 
tree. 


THESE friends of mine, ſays Petrarch, re- 
gard the pleaſures of the world as the ſupreme 
good; they do not comprehend that it is poſſible 
They are ignorant of 
my reſources. I have friends whoſe ſociety is de- 
lightful to me; they are perſons of all countries, 
and of all ages; diſtinguiſhed in war, in council, 
and in letters. Eaſy to live with, always at my 
command. They come at my call, and return 
when I deſire them : they are never out of humour, 
and they anſwer all my queſtions with readincls. 
Some Preſent in review before me the events of paſt 
ages; others reveal to me the ſecrets of nature; 
theſe teach me how to live, and thoſe how to die 
theſe diſpel my melancholy by their mirth, and 


amuſe me by their ſallies of wit; and ſome there 


are, who prepare my foul to ſuffer every thing, to 

deſire nothing, and to become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with :tſelt. In a word they open a door to all 
the arts and ſciences. As a reward of ſuch great 


ſervices, they require only a corner of my little 
houle, 
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houſe, where they may be ſafely ſheltered from 


the depredations of their enemies. In fine, I car- 


ry them with me into the fields, the ſilence of 
which ſuits them better than the buſineſs and tu- 
mults of cities.“ 


THE village of Vaucluſe is in the dioceſe of Ca- 
vaillon, and 1s ſubject to it in ſpirituals and tempo- 
rals; the biſhop is ſovereign. Cavaillon is a little 
neat town, delightfully ſituated at the foot of a 
mountain near Durance, four leagues from Avig- 
non, and two from the fountain of Vaucluſe. Pe- 
trarch gives this account of it : 


THIS town is neither large, well peopled, nor 
well built, It has only name, and antiquity ; it is 
ſpoken of as an ancient city, in ſome authentic me- 
moirs about fifty years before Chriſt, at the time 
that Julius Cæſar conquered Britain. It was for- 
merly built on the mountain, and was a Roman 
colony, as appears from the medals of Lepidus. My 
friend Socrates ſaid pleaſantly enough, that it was 
like the little town, which according to ſome wri- 
ters, king Agbarus offered to Jeſus Chriſt. This 
biſhopric reſembles its poſſeſſor; it is equal to the 


greateſt in dignity, and enjoys the freedom of the 
leaſt,” 


Pn1L1P of Cabaſſole has poſſeſſed it three years: 
he was of an ancient and noble family, divided in- 
to two branches; one of them reſided at Avignon, 
the other at Cavaillon; he was of the ſecond branch, 
and not arrived at the age preſcribed by the canons 
when he was made biſhop. One of his brothers 
called John Elzeor, was at that time ſent from the 
King of Naples to the court of the Pope. This fa- 
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mily has always been attached to the houſe of An. 


jou, which has loaded them with benefits, Philip 
received his education at Cavaillon, the place of 
his birth ; he was made canon before he was twelye 
years old, thirteen years after arch deacon, ard 
provoſt the year following. Three years after he 
had the biſhopric, vacant by the death of Goufrid, 
who had been apothecary, phyſician, and favourite 
of John XXII.” 


Al cotemporary authors ſpeak of Philip of Ca. 
baſole as a man of diſtinguiſhed merit; in the go- 
vernment of his dioceſe he was juſt and impartial; 
the Popes employed him in ſeveral nice and imper- 
tant offices, in which he conducted himſelf with 
wiſdom and dexterity. His mind was well cultiva- 
ted, and enriched with a variety of knowledge ; he 
gave all thoſe moments to ſtudy which were nct 
employed in public affairs. In the library ot ©: 
ViQor at Paris, there are ſome works of his in ma- 
nuſcript, which have never been printed. Petrarch 
gives his elogium in two words, “ He was, ſays he, 
a great man with a little biſhopric. ?* His merit at- 
terwards raiſed him to the higheſt dignities in the 
church. 


PETRARCH knew this prelate only by fight, 
when he took the reſolution to fix at Vauclule : a: 
ſoon as he got there, he went to pay his duty to 
him, as his biſhop and his lord. Philip of Cabal- 
ſole loved men of wit and letters; he was acquaint- 
ed with Petrarch's high reputation, gave him the 
moſt obliging reception, and expreſſed great joy to 
ſee him fixed in his dioceſe. 
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« HE received me, ſaid Petrarch, as of old St. 
Ambroſe received St. Auguſtin, as a father and a 
biſhop ; he afterwards vouchſafed to admit me to 
the ſtricteſt intimacy, and came ſometimes to Vau- 
cluſe with no other view than to ſee me.“ 


Taz Biſhop of Cavaillon had a caſtle at Vau- 
cluſe, placed on the top of a rock, of which there 
remain now only the ruins. Its approach appears 
inacceſſible z and it is difficult to comprehend how 
it could ever be inhabited; we ſhall ſee however, 
that Philip de Cabaſſole went there frequently. 
The people of that country, ſhew theſe ruins as 
the remains of the houſe of Petrarch ; but they 
are miſtaken, for 1t was much lower, and nearer 
the river and the village. It was not long after this 
prelate became acquainted with Petrarch, that he 
had the misfortune to loſe one of his brothers, 
called Iſnord: he was a knight of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, and died in the flower of his age, dur- 
ing a voyage on the red ſea, As ſoon as our Poet 
heard this melancholy news, he went to Cavaillon, 
to condole with the Biſhop on his loſs. He found 
him extremely affected, but calm as became a 
man of his dignity. 


WHEN Petrarch returned to Vaucluſe he wrote 
the Biſhop a letter, in which he places before him 
every motive which could ſoften his grief: and at 
the ſame time, mentions with admiration the be- 
coming manner in which he recc:ved the compli- 


ments made him on this occaſion. 


Ix the anſwer this prelate returned to Petrarch, 


he appeared moſt touched with the mann-r of his 


vrother's death; and bitterly laments, that as he 
| loſt 
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loſt his life on the ſea, his body had not received 
the honours of burial. 


PETRARCH took up the pen again, and taxed 
Philip with a weakneſs more natural to a woman, 
than a biſhop. He proves, that the place of in- 
terment can never have any influence on our hap- 
pineſs in the other world, and he takes this occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of antient cuſtoms with reſpeCt to the 
burial of the dead. He aſſerts, that the cuſtom 
of reducing the body to aſhes, was not an antient 
one among the Romans: that Lucius Sylla the 
Dictator, was the firſt of the Cornelian family 
who ordered his body to be burnt after his death; 
from the fear, they ſhould treat him as he had 
treated Marius. His example was followed, 
though without the ſame reaſon, in thoſe who 
came after him. Petrarch ſhews in this letter, 
that there are errors which proceed from habit; 
that certain things, which give us horror, are no- 
thing to people accuſtomed to them ; and that a 
man of underſtanding ſhould ſhake off vulgar pre- 
judices, and ſeek the truth in the nature of things 
themſelves. 


PETRARCH had the happineſs to find another 
friend in the Provoſt of Cavaillon. Pons Samp- 
ſon obtained that dignity, by the promotion of 
Philip de Cabaſſole to the epiſcopacy. Petrarch 
knew him from his childhood, and they had ſtudi- 
ed together. 


« HE 1s juſtly called Sampſon, ſays Petrarch, 
for he has as much ſtrength of mind, as that 
ſcourge of the Philiſtines had of body. The Pro- 
voſt of Cavaillon joined to this, a great know- 

ledge 
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ledge of letters, and a ſweetneſs of manners, U 
which rendered his ſociety delightful. The Bi- li 
ſhop loved him extremely.” | 


PETRARCH, who had not ſeen him for ſome 
time, was:charmed to find him ſo near, and to re- 
new his former friendſhip. 


WE learn that Petrarch often received viſits in 
this ſolitude, which he had no reaſon to expect or 
hope for, from perſons of rank and genius, who 
came from Italy and the remoteſt parts of France, 
with no other view than to ſee and converſe with 
him. “ Some there were, ſays he, who ſent be- 
fore them magnificent preſents; perſuaded that 
liberality clears the way and opens the doors.” 
They aſſured him, they came only to ſee him; 
and if they did not find him at Avignon, they ſet 
out immediately for Vaucluſe. He names onl 
Peter de Poitiers, a man reſpectable for his piety 
and his knowledge : he entered very young into 
the order of the Cordeliers ; he was afterwards 
promoted by the Popes John and Clement to the 
Priory of Cliſſon, and the Abby of St. Javin de 
Poitiers: His genius, or rather the taſte of the 
age he lived in, led him to view every ſubject in a 
moral light, which made his works deficient in 
variety. 


ALL Europe was at this time in motion, ex- 
petting France to be invaded by the Engliſh, 
Edward III. at this time king of England, was a 
young prince full of fire, valour, and ambition ; 
and poſſeſſed all the qualities that form a hero and 
a conqueror. He diſputed the crown with Philip 
of Valois, under pretext, that being nephew of 
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the deceaſed king by Iſabella his mother, he was a 
degree nearer than Philip, who was only his cou- 
ſin-german. Philip oppoſed the Salic law, which 
excluded females from the ſucceſſion ; the Engliſh 
lawyers of this time, who acknowledged this law 
in France, maintained they had excluded females 
becauſe of their weak capacities, from wearing 
though they might tranſmit the crown. But in 
the aſſembly of the nobles, it was univerſally de- 
cided, that women could not give a right, of which 
they were not in poſſeſſion. 


Tuis deciſion appeared unjuſt to Edward, and 
confirmed his enmity to France. It began by lit- 
tle animoſities. Edward received Robert of Ar- 
tois with open arms, who had been baniſhed from 
France for a falſehood he was guilty of in a pro- 
ceſs at law: and Philip returned the compliment 
by receiving David de Bruce king of Scotland, 
dethroned by Edward Baliol whom the king of 
England ſupported. 


Tr emperor Lewis of Bavaria took the fide 
of the Englith, and declared war againſt France. 
He ſummoned Humbert the dauphin of Vienna, 
who held his titles from the Emperor, to aid him 
in this war. Philip on his part, invited Humbert 
as a vaſſal of the crown to which his father had 
rendered homage, to join him at Amiens. Hum- 


bert, who was by no means of a warlike diſpoſiti- 


on, found himſelf very critically ſituated ; and he 
thought he might come off by ſtanding neuter. 
Petrarch knew the Dauphin well ; he had ſeen 
him often at Cardinal Colonna's, when this prince 
was at Avignon. He had expreſſed a friendſhip 


for Petrarch, who was concerned to ſee him act a 
| part 
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part contrary to his honour; and he undertook to 
write to him, to draw him out of this lethargy, 
and to ſhew him the fatal conſequences which 
muſt enſue from it. It it probable, that Cardinal 
Colonna, who loved Humbert, and was intereſt- 
ed in his glory, engaged Petrarch to write this let- 
ter, as follows: | 


% My attachment to you forces me to break 
ſilence, and to write you a letter, which if it is 
read with the | ſame diſpoſition in which it was 
written, may contribute to your glory, and ought 
to increaſe your kindneſs towards me. If the name 
of friend, with which you have honoured me, is 
not an empty title, I think it is my duty to rouſe 
you from ;fleep, and to ſet before you the great 
perils with Which you are threatened.” 

ov perceive what a war is kindling be- 
tween the kings o. France and England; your an- 
ceſtors have beheld nothing like it. All the prin- 
ces, and the nations of Europe are ſet in motion. 
Never has a wider field of glory been opened for 
the bravery of warriors. . Already have thoſe peo- 
ple taken up arms, who inhabit the country be- 
tween the Alps and the ocean. You alone live in 
peace, in the midſt of that whirlwind which encir- 
cles all.” | 


„ L1sTEN to Virgil who aſks, Can you ſleep 


in the ſituation you are in? Do not you ſee the 


dangers that threaten you ? Shame alone ſhould 
have drawn you. out of your lethargy. While all 
the warriors in Europe, are armed and expoſed to 


the heat of the dog-days; can you remain buried 


in the boſom of luxury and eaſe? You are young, 
, F 2 noble, 
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noble, robuſt, and powerful. You appeared for. 
merly, eager after glory; what reſtrains this de- 
ſire at preſent? You love floth; you fly from 
labour; but learn from Salluſt, that luxury and 
idleneſs ſuit none but women, and that labour is 
the lot of men. You fear death; But what is 
jeath? A ſort of ſleep. What difference.is there 
between the day in which we begin, and that in 
which we end our lives? The firſt introduces us 
to pain and trouble: the laſt delivers us from both. 
Hence the cuſtom, drawn from the maxims of 
ſound philoſophy, to weep at the birth, and rejoice 
at the death of their friends? 


„% Dur even ſuppoſing death to be an evil, do 
you believe you can ſhelter yourſelf from it by a 
ſoft and effeminate life? Are you ignorant of the 
proverb, which ſays, The palate kills more than 
the ſword. Death ſeeks us and finds us every 
where. Would you then be ſo much attached to 
lite, as to wiſh to prolong it at the expence of 
your honour ? Many, had they died ſooner, would 
have preſerved the names they afterwards loſt ; 
witneſs Tarquin, Claudius, and Pompey. Shall 
the tear of death then prevent your going where 
your. duty calls? Or can you think yourſelf in 
ſafety at home?“ 


« OPpEN your eyes; and you will ſee an enor- 
mous . mals, moved by the efforts of a thouſand 
nations, ready to fall wherever fortune ſhall de- 
cree. Your enemies ſurround the King; you 
know he is not prejudiced in your favour. If he 
ſhould prove conqueror, do'you think he will take 
your indolence in good part ? If he is vanquiſhed, 
do you hope to reſt ſecure from thoſe dangers vic- 

tory 
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tory draws after it? Do you not fear being over- 
whelmed in the common ruin? They will ſay you 
remained neuter from fear, and not from good 
will. They will oblige you to be a ſpectator of 
the combat, however it may be decided. Call 
to mind what happened to Metius the Alban Chief, 
who retiring to an eminence with the deſign of de- 
claring himſelf for the victor, was dragged to 
pieces between four horſes by the order of 'Tullus 
Hoſtilius. Take my advice, awake from your 
drowſineſs, and befor: it is too late, perform your 
duty. To remain inactive, when all the world 
is in motion, reſembles death rather than ſleep.” 


THis letter had no effect upon the Dauphin. 
He paſſed the winter at Avignon, and went not to 
Paris till July following, where ſome buſineſs call- 
ed him. | 


PETRARCH ſpeaks of a little journey that he 
took about this time, with a man whoſe rank was 
ſuperior to his judgment. And in a letter: wrote 
thirty years after to Philip of Cabaſſole, he gives 
this account of it: 3 


% Tuls great perſon, whoſe ſociety was dif- 
pleaſing to me, invited me to go with him to St. 
Beaume, I conſtantly oppoſed his entreaties; but 
Cardinal Colonna, to whom I could refuſe nothing, 
joined in them. I was obliged to comply, and 
ſuffered myſelf to be dragged thither. We paſſed 
three days and three nights in that facred and hor- 
rible cavern. Weary of the ſociety I came with 
againſt my will, I wandered frequently into the 
neighbouring foreſts. I had ſometimes recourſe to 
my uſual method of diſpelling the vexation one 

| teels 
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feels in diſagreeable ſociety. My: imagination 
brought to my view my abfent friends, and I con- 
verſed with them in my thoughts as if preſent. I 
had not long had the happineſs of knowing you; 
but you came to my aid on this occaſion. Ithought 
I ſaw you ſeated near, and converſing with me in 
my grotto.”? "OE 


GERARD, the brother of Petrarch, who was 
with him in this journey, took this opportunity to 
viſit the monaſtery of the Cartkufians, which is 
only two leagues from St. Beaume, and confirmed 
himſelf in the project he had already conceived of 
becoming a Carthuſian. 


-. ITALY was ſtill in commotion, and all the reſt 
of Europe. The Biſhop of Verona was murder- 
ed in a fray, and Azon de Correge and William 
de Paſtrengo were ſent to Avignon 10 repreſent this 
affair to the Pope. Petrarch, who was then at 
Vaucluſe, no ſooner heard of their arrival, than 
he flew to Avignon, eager to ſee his dear friend. 
But hardly had he ſet foot in that city, when he 
felt his wound open again. Convinced that he 
had no reſource but in flight, and that he had not 
a moment to loſe, he returned that very night 10 
his retreat, without ſeeing thoſe dear friends whom 
he ſought with ſo much ardour. After Petrarch 
was ſettled at Vaucluſe, whenever he made a jour- 
ney to Avignon, he lodged in a little houſe: belong- 
ing to Lelius, who was at Rome with the Biſhop 
of Lombes. As ſoon as William de Paſtrengo 
heard that Petrarch was come to ſee him, he went 
immediately to this houſe: but finding no one there, 
he left the following billet : 


66 WHERE 


Vas 


LE 
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„ WHERE are you, my dear Petrarch? I 
knocked at the door of my friend Lelius. I cal- 
led; no one made anſwer. Come out of your den 
I beſeech you, and ſhew yourſelf to a friend who 
longs to behold you.” 


PETRARCH returned this anſwer : 


© You was aſtoniſhed not to find me at Avig- 
non, where I formerly was ſo happy to ſee you, 
But you ought to be ſtill more ſurpriſed, that hav- 
ing quitted the country at the ſeaſon when it is 
moſt agreeable to me, I ſhould return again in io 
much haſte without having embraced you. Liſten 
to my reaſons for a conduct ſo very fingular. The 
ſun is going to ſet, and your courier haſtens me. 
have not time to inform you of my ſufferings in 
the city you are 1n ; perceiving that the only means 
of recovering my hea'th was to leave it, I took this 
ſtep, notwithſtanding the efforts of all my friends 
to detain me. Alas! their friendfaip ſerves only 
to my deſtruction. I came into this ſolitude, to 
ſeek a ſhelter from the tempeſt ; and to hve a lit- 
tle for myſelf, before 1 was called to die. I was 
near the mark [ aimed at; I felt with extreme joy, 
my mind was more at eaſe; the life which I led, 
ſeemed to me to approach to that of the bleſſed in 
heaven. But behold the force of habit and of 
paſſion ; I return often, though led by no buſineſs, 


into that odious city. I caſt myſelf into the nets, 


in which I was before enſnared. I know not what 
wind drives me from the port, into that ſtormy ſea 
where I have been fo often ſhipwrecked. I am no 
ſooner there, than I feel I am in a veſſel toſſed on 
every fide. I ſee the firmament on fire, the ſea 
rage, and rocks ready to daſh me in pieces. Death 


preſents itſelf to my eyes; and what is worſe than 


death, 
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death, I am weary of my preſent life, and dread 
that which 1s to come. 


„T Is is all the apology I can make at preſent, 
for nut having had the pleaſure of ſeeing you. 
The cares which conſume my heart, ſeized upon 
me as ſoon as I ſet foot in Avignon. They threat- 
ened me as a rebellious ſlave, who had broken his 
fetters. To avoid the new ones they were prepar- 
ing, I fled with precipitation. I departed at night, 
not daring to attempt it by day. Touched with 
my condition, you will pardon me for not ſeeing 
vou. Lou will plead my cauſe in the world, 
where they conſider as a madneſs my quitting the 
town to live in ſolitude.” 


WILLIAM DE PASTRENCO made this anſwer: 


«© Your precipitate flight, my dear Petrarch, 
diſpleaſed me extremely; with grief I found myſelf 
deprived of your converſation. Is it eaſy to bear 
the abſence of a friend, whoſe preſence is ſo de- 
lightful ? Your letter came very ſeaſonably to diſ- 
ſipate my chagrins, and refreſh my mind after the 
fatigues of buſineſs. I learn with pleaſure, that 
you have forced open the door of your priſon, and 
burſt the chains that bound you : that after having 
weathered a violent ſtorm, you are at laſt arrived at 
the port you aimed at, and lead in it a life of re- 
flection and tranquillity.” | 


I $sxx from hence, all you do at Vaucluſe in 
the courſe of the day. At ſun-riſe, awakened by 
the concert of the woods, and the murmurs of 
your fountain, you climb up the dewy hills, from 


whence you ſee under you, beautiful and well- 
cultivated 
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cultivated fields, and perhaps the ſea covered over 
with ſails. Mou have always your table- book with 


you, to which, you commit, eyery moment ſome 
new production of your mind. When the ſun 
| ſhines on the horizon, you go into your little houſe, 


to a repalt ſimple as thoſe of Curius and Fabricius. 
This is ſoon followed by a ſhort ſleep, after which, 
to avoid the heat, you enter into the valley, where 


when the ſun begins to decline, the ſhadows of the 


mountains lengthen toward the Faſt. I think I ſee 
that marvellous fountain which ſeems to ſpring out 
of the rock, from whence guſhing, forth in ſhining 
waves, it flows in a beautiful river which waters 
the valley.” 


© ] DISCOVER that tremendous cavern, which 
you enter when the water is low, and breathe a 
cool, air in, the hurning heats of ſummer. That 
grotto fuſpended on waters more tranſparent than 
glaſs; ; and I behold you ſeated in the ſhade, feaſt- 
ing your eyes on thoſe delightful proſpects. From 
hence viewing the things of the world as a ſhadow 
that is paſſing away, you renounce them to employ 
your time in ſuch productions as the Nymphs and 
the Muſes applaud. When you leave theſe con- 
templatians, your hands are empty, but your ta- 
bles are full. But think not to poſſeſs alone, the 
treaſures of your mind. Mine is never abſent, but 
partakes with you an enjoyment as uſeful as it is 


greeable.“ 


— Abizu, my dear Petrarch, Forget not your 


other ſelf.”? - 


WII LIAu Dt PASTRENGO remained a year 
at Avignon, occupied with the negociation he was 
F Z charged 
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charged with, and in which he ſucceeded. He 
went to Vaucluſe whenever he could ſteal a few 
hours from his buſineſs, and aſſiſted Petrarch in 
the cultivation of un. garden. „ 


Peraaken ate this, made ſeveral journeys 
to Avignon. He ſometimes fancied himſelf cured: 
but, like Virgil's hind, he always carried about 
with him the fatal arrow. 


IAM weary, ſays he, of my tears which! 
« ſhed day and night, and of feeling that I am the 
* wretched object of my own averſion. At my 
« ſepulchre I would not have your name engraved 
« upon my tomb; a teſtimony to future ages, 
« that by the darts of Laura I was bereft of life, 
46 Accept rather this tender and faithful heart; 
46 treat it with more kindneſs; dry up my tears, 
« and ſpeak peace to "ny ſou} 1? 


PETRARCH was in the e ſkate peculiar 
to a love tender like his, when direQed to an im- 
proper object, and whoſe ſociety he could therefore 
obtain very rarely, and for ſhort intervals only: he 
knew rot how to think, or how to act; he was 
irreſolute and miſerable: when he found himlſeit 
more at liberty, he wiſhed for his chains; when 
oppreſſed by their weight, he ſighed for liberty. 
This it muſt be owned is a melancholy ſituation of 
the human mind, and the dreadful conſequence ol 
a miſplaced affection. And whatever palliations 
may be drawn in excuſe for Petrarch, who lived in 
a dark age, under the clouds of ſuperſtition which 
at that time covered the world: no apology can be 
m de with juſtice at preſent, for thoſe whoſe cha- 


racters reſerable his in this unhappy point of 1 #6 ; 
1nce 
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ſince the light both of ſacred and moral truth, 
now clearly conveyed to all, rejects all ſophiſtry in 
reſpe& to the internal diſpoſition, as well as the out- 
ward conduct, and condemns as certainly the in- 
ward encouragement of the paſſion, as the outward 
commiſſion of the crime. 


Even Petrarch himſelf ſeems to have felt this 
truth, and cenſured his own conduct on theſe prin- 
ciples, as well as bi:terly lamented the ſufferings it 
cauſed him, in the dialogue he draws between him- 
ſelf and St. Auguſtin. The following ſentiments, 
drawn from ſome ſonnets he wrote about this time 
addreſſed to the eyes of Laura, do alſo fully prove 
theſe ſufferings, and are too defcriptive of Laura to 
be omitted. 


© BriGHT eyes! where Love has eſtabliſhed 
* his empire! it is to you I addreſs myſelf. My 
© Muſe is cold and languid, but the ſubject I am 
© upon will cheriſh and infpire it. To thoſe who 
* {ing your praiſe you give the wings of love, which 


© elevates them far above all that is groſs and terre- 


e ſtrial. Borne upon theſe wings, I dare expreſs 
the feelings which have long been concealed in my 
“ heart,” 


«YE faithful witneſſes of the life I lead ; ye fields 


* and flowers, ye mountains, woods, and vallies 
* which ſurround me ; how often have ye heard 


me call death to my ſuccour ! for ſhe who wounds 


is not touched with my diſtreſs,” 


© BRIGHT eyes! ſerene beyond expreſſion! I 
complain not of you, though transfixed by your 


darts from which I cannot fly: behold the pale- 


© nes. 
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&© neſs of my viſage, and then judge the condition to 
% which you have reduced me!“ 


« Bur grief makes me wander; rather would! 
ce die in their preſence, than live deprived of their 
cc influence.“ 


« Yss, charming Laura ! I diſcover in your eyes 
« a light which points out the path and guides me 
« in the road to heaven. By a long and delightful 
* ſtudy I read in them all that paſſes in your ſoul, 
« Tt is this view excites me to virtue, raiſes me 
„ above the joys of ſenſe, and leads me to true glo- 
*« ry: it ſpreads over my heart that inexpreſſible 
© repoſe which fills it with delight, and renders it 
* inſenſible to every other object. In this ſtate of 
T enjoyment, my thoughts, my words, and my ac- 
« tions bear the ſtamp of immortality !”? 


Tx happieſt lovers, the brighteſt minions of 
„ fortune have never felt my joy, when indulged 
« with thoſe tender regards beſtowed by Love and 
& Laura. I ſee it with grief; nature has not form- 
&« ed me worthy of theſe heavenly regards; but it 
« is my ambition to become ſo. If I can purity my 
<« heart, if I can detach it from every inferior im- 
« pulſe, perhaps a good name will compenſate for 
„ my want of endowments. This is certain that 
<« | ſhall never find conſolation, but in thoſe tran!- 
« porting emotions which are the moſt exquilite 
6 gratifications to a chaſte and tender heart.” 


IN paſt ages men filled with a = emulation, 
« traverſed the ſeas and the mountains to ſeek from 
* a diſtant ſoil things that were rare and excellent. 
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« As for me I need not travel far; for I find every 
« good thing in the eyes I adore.” 


« As a pilot who in the obſcurity of the night 
& toſſed hy the tempeſt, raiſes his eyes towards the 
« heavens to direct him in his courſe; fo I in the 
&« ftorms of my paſſions turn towards my bright and 
&« polar ſtars. Theſe are my direQto1s ; they are 
© my guides in every ſtep that I take. O Laura! 
cam nothing without you. If cultivated by your 
« kind hand I ſhould produce any fruit, the glory, 
&« the felicity will be yours.” 


Wx will now return to the affairs of Italy. 


BENNET XII. drew to Avignon, the beſt artiſts, 
to aſſiſt in raiſing that enormous edifice which he 
had planned for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, 


PAINTING began at this time to revive. Giot- 
to, the Pupil of Cimabue, who raiſed this art from 
its aſhes, died in 1336. He left a pupil who 
followed his ſtile of painting, and who had work- 
ed with him in Rome, at that famous Moſaic Pic- 
ture, repreſenting the bark of St. Peter, toſſed by 
the tempeſt. This pupil of Giotto, was called 
Simon Martini; and ſometimes Simon de Sienna, 
becauſe he was born in that city. He attached 
himſelf to his maſter, and followed him to Rome, 
where he executed ſome pictures that eſtabliſhed his 
reputation. He worked afterward with ſucceſs in 
Tuſcany, always in the manner of Giotto. Af— 
ter his death, Bennet invited him in a very preſſing 
manner, ſays Vaſari, to Avignon. He intended to 
have the hiſtory of the martyrs painted by him, 
tor the ornament of his palace. 

| | SIMON 
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SIMON was not famous for deſign, as is evident 
from ſome pictures of his at Piſa; the ſubjects of 
which are taken from the life of St. Renier : but 
he had invention, and ſucceeded admirably in por- 
traits. When he came to Avignon, his behaviour 

ined him the love and eſteem of all the prelates, 
and he ſoon became acquainted with Petrarch. He 
loved his countrymen, and above all, men of ge- 
nius, and he attached himfelf very ſincerely to the 
Sienneſe Poet; a certain affinity which ſubſiſts be- 
tween poetry and painting, contributed to ſtrengthen 
the band of their union. Simon held the ſame 
rank among the painters as Petrarch among the 


poets. 


PETRARCH deſired his friend to draw a ſmall 
picture of Laura, fo ſmall as to be portable. 
Simon, who was delighted to exerciſe his talents 
on ſo celebrated a beauty, gave Petrarch this mark 
of his friendſhip with the greateſt readineſs. There 
is yet at Avignon in the houſe of Sade, an old pic- 
ture of Laura, which was probably a copy of this 
given to Petrarch. Laura appears in it, dreſſed in 
red, holding a flower in her hand, with a ſweet 
and modeſt countenance, rather inclining to tender- 
neſs. 


| PErRARCH complimented Simon on this oc- 
caſion in one of his poems. What a happineſs, 
ſays Vaſari, (who was himſelf an eminent painter 
in the ſixteenth century). for a painter to be united 
with a great poet! He ſhall draw a little picture, 
which can only laſt a certain number of years, be- 
cauſe painting is ſubje& to all ſorts of accidents ; 
and for his reward, he ſhall be immortaliſed by 


verſes which are beyond the reach of time. 
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| WHETHER the i imagination of Simon was ſo 3 
f filled with Laura, that it was ever preſent when 1 
t he propoſed to paint a beautiful woman; or whe- 1 
- ther he. meant by this to oblige and expreſs his ac- 1 
r knowledgments to Petrarch ; it is certain he drew g 
5 her figure on many occaſions in which ſne had no # 
e concern. 1 
2 1 
ge ON a, painting in Freſco, ſhe is dreſſed in green, | 
e- at the feet of St. George, on horſeback, who de- q 
en livets her from the Dragon. This piece is under 1 
ne the Portico of Notre Dame de Dons, and is much | 
he damaged by the injuries of the weather; Laura is 1 
placed in another of his pictures, in the Church ' 4 
of St. Marie Novella at Florence. Among the 1 
all females who repreſent the pleaſures of the world, 1 
le. we ſee Laura dreſſed in green, with a little fame 1 
nts riſing out of her breaſt, her gown ſtrewed over Þ 
ark with flowers. In another. picture in the ſame 1 
ere Church, Petrarch is drawn ſtanding by a Knight 0 
c- of Rhodes. At Sienna alſo they ſhow a picture il 
this of the Virgin drawn by Simon, which is a portrait ti 
1 in of Laura; the is there dreſſed in green, with her 
rect eyes fixed on the ground, which was her common ſ 
ler- attitude. All theſe pictures of Laura were not 1 
thought ſufficient by Simon to expreſs his love for | 
Petrarch. There was a manuſcript of Virgil upon = 
OC- | vellum, with the commentaries of Servius, which 'M 
neſs, | he greatly prized. Simon painted on the firſt leaf MN 
nter | of this manuſcript, very elegant figures, which wy 
ted | repreſented all the ſubje& of the Eneid. This is. n 
ture, do be ſeen at Milan in the Ambroſian Library. i 
be- 85 
nts 3 THE firſt years of Petrarch's reſidence at Vau- L | 
d by clu'e, were employed in a deep ſtudy of the Roman i 


hiſtory ; and he undertook to write it from Ro- 
mulus 
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mulus to Titus: an immenſe work, in an age 


when manuſcripts were rare, and the ſubje& ſtill 


buried in obſcurity. His imagination was warmed 
with the fine paſſages in the life of Scipio Africa- 
nus. By a ſort of inſtinct, he had from childhood 
given Scipio the preference to the heroes of anti- 
ent, as Etienne Colonna to all thoſe of modern 
Rome. He wiſhed to write an epic poem on this 
ſubject. At that time, this was the utmoſt effort 
of the human mind; and the moſt probable means 
of gaining him the laurel crown; for which honour 
he had long ſighed. He was not diſcouraged by 
difficulties. He ſet about, and . proſecuted this 
work with ſo much ardour that in the ſpace of a 
year, the poem was far advanced He gave it the 
name of Africa; becauſe it recited the victories of 
Scipio over the Carthaginians in the ſecond Punic 
war. If Petrarch had known the poem of Silius 
Italicus on this ſubject, he would hardly have un- 
dertaken it; but that being concealed in a mona- 
ſtery was not found till 1415: that of Ennius he 
was acquainted with. Ennius, ſays he, has ſung 
fully of Scipio, but in the opinion of Valerius 
Maximus, his ſtile is harſh and vulgar. There is 
no elegant poem which has for its ſubject the glo- 
rious aQions of that conqueror of Hannibal. I 
am reſolved to celebrate his vitories in the beſt 
manner I am able. | 


TRE Biſhop of Cavaillon, fearing that his 
cloſe application to this work, would deſtroy his 
health, which appeared to him already injured, 
came one day, and aſked him for the key of his 
library. Petrarch, not aware of his intention, 

ave it him immediately. The Biſhop after having 
locked up his books and papers, ſaid to him, I 
command 
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comm and you to remain ten days without reading 
or writing. Petrarch obeyed; but it was with ex- 
treme reluctance. The firſt day that he paſſed af- 
ter this interdiction appeared to him longer than a 
year. The ſecond he had a violent head-ach from 
morning to night; and on the third, he felt ſome 
{ſymptoms of a fever. The Biſhop touched with 
his condition, reſtored to him in the ſame moment 
his keys and his health. 


NoTwITHSTANDING his enthuſiaſm for 
Scipio, Petrarch was not ſo abſorbed but that he 
found time for other ſtudies. He had long deſired 
to learn the Greek larguage, that he might read 
Homer and Plato, of whoſe works there were at 


that time no tolerable tranſlations. 


« THE name of Homer, ſays he, is hardly 
known to thoſe Barbarians, from whom we are 
only ſeparated by the Alps. Would to God we 
were divided from them by the ocean itſelf! The 
book which pafles under the name of Homer, is 
only an abridgment of the Iliad, done by a ſchool 


boy whoſe name is unknown.” 


THE Greek language was never totally loſt in 


[taly, but at the time I am ſpeaking of, there were 
| hardly fix perſons who were acquainted with the 


rudiments of it ; and though Dante in his famous 
poem, cites ſeveral Greek authors; Manneti and 


| Philelphe aſſure us that he was ignorant of that 
language. 


PETRARCH was ſo happy this year, as to have 


an opportunity of learning it at Avignon. And 


this engaged him to make a longer ſtay in this city, 
| | than 
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than he had ever done ſince his eſtabliſhment a1 
Vaucluſe. Barnard Borlaam, a Greek by deſcent, 
but born in Calabria, a monk of St. Baſil and Abbe 
of St. Sauviur at Conſtantinople, came to Avignon 
on an Embaſſy from Andronicus the young Greek 
Emperor, to the Pope; to procure a council for 
the re-union of the Greek and Roman churches, 
which had ſeparated in the ninth century. The 
pretext for this ſchiſm was, that the Greeks belier- 
ed the Holy Ghoſt proceeded immediately from the 
Father: the Latins, from the Father and the Son; 
and ſome diſpute about the conſecration of the holy 
bread,” Borlaam brought letters of recommendati- 
on from Philip king of France, and Robert king of 
Naples, to facilitate the ſucceſs of his negociation, 


BoccacE thus deſcribes this Greek envoy, 
whom he knew at Naples : 


„ BoRLAAM was a little man with great know- 
ledge and underſtanding. Greece has not for many 
years produced ſo wiſe a man. He was profound- 
ly verſed in all that relates to hiſtory, in philoſo- 
phy, and the Greek language ; and from the prin- 
ces and learned men in Conſtantinople he received 
certificates, which atteſted the ſuperiority of his 
abilities. He had a ſubtle and penetrating mind; 


and perfectly underſtood Euclid, Ariſtotle, and Pla- 


to. But he expreſſed with difficulty, what he con- 
ceived with amazing eaſe and quickneſs.“ 


PETRARCH was ſolicitous to be acquainted with 
ſuch a man as Borlaam, and ſought with eagerne!s 
to be inſtructed in the Greek language. Borlaan 

on his ſide, wiſhed as much to be acquainted with 


the Latin Tongue, which he knew only a little of, 
Ib | having 
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having been educated by maſters who ſpoke that 
language. Theſe views ſoon united them. - 'They 
began by reading Plato. From this philoſopher Pe- 
trarch drew many refined ſentiments on the nature 
of love, the origin of ſouls, their tranſmigration, 
and their paſſage into the planets when diſencum- 
bred from the body. Petrarch would ſoon have 
become perfect in the Greek language, under this 
able maſter, had he continued at Avignon. But 
the bad ſucceſs of his negociation haſtened his de- 
parture. Petrarch was in deſpair at loſing his tu- 
ter; and Borlaam generouſly owned, that in this 


commerce he had learnt much more than he was 


able to teach. 


THE loſs of one friend however, was made up 
to Petrarch by the arrival of another; who was as 
neceſſary to regulate the motions of his heart, as 


this Greek maſter was to increaſe the riches of his 


mind. This was father Dennis, whom Petrarch 


| tad ſo often conſulted about his paſſion. He could 
| not have arrived at a more fortunate moment; his 
| patient wanted more than ever the exertion of his 


kill ; for relapſes are the rocks moſt to be feared, 


| a5 well by the phyſician of the ſoul as the phyſician 


of the body. This wiſe Auguſtin, being advanced 
in years, thought it time to quit the pulpit, and 
the unive1 ſity of Paris, where he had appeared with 
great honour, to enjoy the ſweets of repoſe in the 
boſom of his country ; and came to Avignon with 


| the intention of going by ſea to Florence. 


PrrRARCH did all he could to engage him to 
viſit Vaucluſe, and finding him reluQtant, he ſe- 
conded his ſolicitations with a billet, as follows: 
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« CAN nothing induce you, my dear maſter, 
to come to my ſolitude? Neither the beauties of 
the place, nor the friendfhip you have always ex- 
preſſed for me? Will nothing tempt you to come 
to a friend, ſolitary and abandoned? Will not my 
ardent requeſt, and the pity you muſt have for my 
condition, determine you to paſs ſome days with 
your diſciple, and honour his retreat with your pre- 
ſence? If theſe motives are not ſufficient, permit 
me to employ others, which appear to me irreſiſt- 
able. There is in this place, a poplar tree of ſo 
immenſe a ſize, that it covers with its ſhade not 
only the river and its banks, but alſo a conſiderable 
extent beyond them. They tell us, that King Ro- 
bert of Naples, invited by the beauty of this ſpot, 
came here to unburden his mind from the weight 
of public affairs, and enjoy in this delightful ſhade 
the ſweets of repoſe. He brought with him his 
Queen, as famous for her beauty as her-birth ; Cle- 
mence his niece, the widow of a great King; and 
a prodigious train of lords and ladies,” _ 


« WHILE this brilliant court amuſed themſelve: 
in wandering over the meadows, hunting in the 
woods, drawing the ponds, and contriving a thou- 
ſand rural games on the banks of the river; the 
King, ſeated on the enamelled lawn under the ſhade 
of this fine tree, was buried in deep thought. His 


penetrating mind, accuſtomed to pry into the bow- . 


els of the earth, ſought perhaps ſome ſecret of na- 
ture : or perhaps he was converſing with fortune, 
and ſaying, You may continue to overwhelm me 
with favours, but I am not to be blinded by your 
deceitful careſſes; for I know that death purſues, 
and will ſoon raiſe me beyond the circle of them all. 
He might perhaps be meditating ſome great project, 

to 
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to puniſh the perfidious prince who ſo unjuſtly with 
held a part of his kingdom. Whatever were the 
refleQions' which occupied the mind of this great 
man, oy” were certainly Ae and worthy of 
him.” 10 

AND will not you, my dear maſter, come 
with tranfport to a place ſo honoured ? Will not 
you revere the tree that covered him, and kiſs with 
tranſports the ſacred footſteps of a prince, who will 
be held in veneration by poſterity ? 


Tux King, of whom Petrarch gives ſo high an 


eulogium, in which flattery had no part, was Ro- 
bert, ſon of Charles II. and grandſon of Charles J. 
He was the third king of Naples, of the houſe of 
Anjou; and was crowned at Avignon, the ſame 
year that Pope Clement V. eſtabliſhed the holy 
See in that city, of which Robert was the lord in 
his own right as Count of Provence. 


HE was, ſays Petrarch, the only true king of 
his time, for I call none kings but thoſe who rule 
themſelves. In him every virtue was united; he 
was a good maſter, a good father, a good huſband : 
religious from principle, courageous from nature, 
pacific for the good of his people. He was the on- 
ly prince who loved letters, and encouraged men 
of learning. He received them with kindneſs, and 
attended with pleaſure to their works. He loved 
to communicate what he knew, and he bluſhed not 
to learn even in his advanced age. One of his fa- 
vourite ſayings was, We acquire knowledge by 
giving and receiving inſtruction.” 


«© NEITHER 
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« Ne1THER the capriciouſneſs of fortune, whole 
favours and whoſe cruelties he had alternately EX- 
perienced, the | ignorance of his time, nor the con- 
tempt in which ſcience was held, could detach him 
from ſtudy. In the midft of the moſt important af. 
fairs, in the tumult of war, day and night he would 
always have his books about him. He became by 
this means, a philoſopher, theologian, mathemati- 
cian, aſtronomer, and even a phyſician; and was 
beſides well verſed i in binory: van lettres, aſe al 
the ſciences.” 1 


Bocca, who was ſoon after this united with 
Petrarch, being at Naples before he produced tho: 
works which have ſince rendered him ſo celebrated, 
obtained from this prince the moſt gracious. recep- 
tion, and knew him well.“ He is, ſays he, the 
wiſeſt king that has reigned ſince Solomon. All the 
world was of the ſame opinion. He was, however, 
a believer in judicial aſtrology, which was the folly 
of the age he lived in.” 


Tas prince made a voyage. into Provence in 
1319, and reſided at Avignon four years, in the 
court of John XXII. who owed his elevation to 
Robert, and had a ſincere regard for him. Andit 
was at this time he went to viſit Vaucluſe, the ac- 
count of which Petrarch gave'in the above letter. 


Farurr Drxxis yielded at laſt to the ſollici- 
tations of Petrarch, who had addreſſed this monk 
with great ſkill, as he had a ſingular attachment and 
veneration for king Robert. Their union began 


at Avignon, and was founded upon a great fimila- 
rity of taſte and knowledge, and had been kept up 


ever ſince by an interchange of letters, in which 4 
mol 
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moſt important queſtions were diſcuſſed. Unhap- 
pily for Petrarch, father Dennis who was in haſte 
to return to his country, made but a ſhort ſtay at 
Avignon. On his arrival at Florence, he found that 
city more agitated than ever by the inteſtine com- 


motions already mentioned. 7 1-54 


In July of the ſame year, there was an eclipſe 
of the ſun in the ſign of Cancer, which happens, 
ſays Villani, only once in a hundred years; and 
announces, according to the ancient aſtrologers, 
very heavy calamities. On this occaſion, their judg- 
ment proved true; a great deal of miſchief was done 
by violent ſtorms, and by the plague and famine at 
Florence. Theſe calamities determined father Den- 
nis to yield to the invitations of king Robert, who 
had preſſed him a long time to come and end his 
days in his court. The king received him with 
open arms, and gave him an apartment in his own 
palace, that he might enjuy more of his ſociety. 
By a public aq, he beſtowed on him houſes for the 
foundation of a convent, and a church at Carbono- 
ra, which is a ſuburb of Naples. 


In the firſt converſations which father T'ennis had 
with this prince, he ſpoke to him of Petrarch as of 
a man whom he highly loved and eſteemed. Ro- 
bert already knew Petrarch by reputation, and the 
eulogy of father Dennis augmented the good opi- 
nion he had conceived of his character, and deter- 
mined him to ſend him a letter. It is much to be 
lamented, that this letter is loſt. He incloſed in it 
an epitaph for the judgment of Petrarch on the niece 
we have mentioned; and who was, ſays Villani, a 
queen of great virtue and knowledge. He takes the 
occaſion to lament, as a Chriſtian and a Philoſo- 

pher, 
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pher, the miſeries of life, and the neceſſity of death; 
oppoſed to which, there is no conſolation but in the 
hopes of immortality. It is eaſy to imagine the joy 
of Petrarch, when he received this mark of goodneſs 
from a prince of whom he had a long time conceiy- 
ed the higheſt idea, and whoſe favour and approba- 
tion he paſſionately deſired. This was the anſwer 


he returned : 


„xxo not which I ought moſt to admire in 
the letter I have received, the juſtneſs and dignity 
of the thoughts, or the graces of the ſtyle. I did 
not imagine the human mind capable of expreſſing 
its ideas on ſo ſublime a ſubject with ſo much vari- 
ety, ſtrength, and preciſion. The beginning of your 
letter, in which you paint in ſo lively a manner the 
misfortunes of human life, made ſo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion on me, that I almoſt repented I ever came 
into the world : but the hand which made the 
wound, contributed to heal it. What you ſay of 
the immortality of the ſoul, relieved my drooping 
ſpirits ; and I then felt a kind of joy that I was born 
mortal. After having broken the chains which im- 
priſon the ſoul, and caſt off the out ward covering, 
how delightful to be cloathed with that immortal 
robe, which will render our bodies pure and incor- 
ruptible ! This expectation, which our faith pre- 
ſents to us, was unknown to the heathen philoſo- 
phers : but they felt that the ſoul was not to die. 
Pherecydes was the firſt among them who openly 
maintained this truth; Epicurus the only one who 
denied it. From Pherecydes it paſſed to Pythago- 
ras, from Pythagoras to Socrates, and then to Pla- 
to, who compoſed a treatiſe on that ſubject, which 
Cato of Utica ſtudied, to prepare himſelf for death. 


And Cicero eſtabliſhed this doctrine in his diſcourſes 
on 
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on friendſhip, old age, and many other parts of 
his works.” 


« BuT to whom do I ſay theſe things? Fool 
that I am! not only to the greateſt of kings, but to 
the greateſt of philoſophers. Deign to pardon me, 
illuſtrious prince, if carried away by my zeal for the 
ſubje&, I ſought to confirm by foreign teſtimonies, 


a truth which verifies itſelf, and makes me ſigh for 


that day ſo generally dreaded by mortals. I envy 
the fate of that niece, whoſe epitaph you vouchſafed 
to ſend me; whoſe humble and courteous manners, 
though a ſovereign princeſs, rendered her truly wor- 
thy of the name ſhe bore. Though taken from hence 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, univerſally re- 
gretted as well in the kingdom where ſhe was born, 
as in that to which ſhe ſucceeded ; ſhe yet appears 
to me moſt happy, becauſe you have immortaliſed 
her here, and ſhe is enjoying a felicity that is ever- 
laſting. How then can any one call that princeſs 
dead, who lives in fame on earth, and is exalted to 
bliſs in heaven? Your epitaph will tranſmit the 
memory of your niece with your own to poſterity ; 


and it will be ſaid of her, as Alexander ſaid of Achil- 


les, How happy is ſhe to be celebrated by ſo great 
a poet ! But I fear I ſhall weary you by the length 


of my letter. The elegant conciſeneſs of yours, 


warns me to conclude. I pray Heaven to preſerve 


2 life crowned equally with the laurels of Mars and 


of Apollo.“ 


SOME time after this, Petrarch received a letter 
irom father Dennis, inviting him to come and enjoy 
with him the tranquillity and bounty he poſſeſſed. 
To which Petrarch made this reply : 
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& SINCE the time I have ceaſed to hear your 
Friendly voice, nothing has given me ſo much plea- 


ſure, as the report ſpread at Avignon, that you waz 
gone to Naples to the court of king Robert. No- 


thing in my opinion contributes ſo much to the de- 


light and tranquillity of life, as the intercourſe and 
converſation of wiſe men. You underitand me, but 
I will ſpeak with more clearneſs. Cicero ſaid, Who 
was greater than Themiſtocles in Greece? And! 
ſay with ſtill more truth, Who 1s greater than king 
Robert, not only in Italy, but even throughout Eu- 


rope? 


IN this view, it is not the luſtre of his crown 
that dazzles, or his power that weighs with me; 
it is his mind, his manners that I admire. True 
kings are more rarely met with than we imagine: 
we ſhould ſee fewer ſceptres and crowns, if theſe 
alone were honoured with them. It is a folly to give 
that name to the ſlaves of paſſion, who live like 
brutes rather than men. I think Robert the only 
one who deſerves that title; for he has ſhewn by a 
thouſand inſtances of patience and moderation, that 
he knows how to govern himſelf.” 


« Tuls prince has ſent for you, and you have 
obeyed his ſummons. A perfect conformity in your ſtu- 
dies and diſpoſitions unites you : this is quite natural. 
If I was ſpeaking to any other but yourſelf, I ſhould 
ſay that the king could not procure himſelf a great. 
er relief under the fatigues of government. As to 
you, you will obtain at Naples that inward peace 
which you could not have poſſeſſed amidſt the dis- 
orders in Tuſcany. When I heard that you were 
there, how happy, cried I, is father Dennis! He 


will now lead a peaceful life. I will ſoon follow 1 
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You know that I aſpire to the poetic laurel; and [ 
would owe it only to king Robert. If I am fo hap- 
py to be ſummoned by him, I will fly immediately, 
and conſecrate to him my talents and my ſtudies.” 


FroM time immemorial, the laurel had been the 
reward of valour, merit, and genius. Virgil ſpeaks 
of it in the Æneid, where they crowned the victors 
in the Pythian games. The Romans early adopted 
this practice. The laurel being conſecrated to Apol- 
lo, the god of poetry, it was natural to crown poets 
with 1t as well as conquerors. Petrarch ſays in his 
Africa, ſpeaking in the character of Ennius to Sci- 
pio: Permit us to partake with you in the honour 
of this crown. If glory belongs to the talents of the 
mind, as well as to military proweſs; it is but juſt 
to adorn with laurel the brows of poets, as well as 
the brows of heroes. This tree, by its perpetual 
and beautiful verdure, announces immortality both 
to the one and the other. It may be added, the 
paſſion which Petrarch had for Laura, rendered him 
ſtill more deſirous of this honour. This cuſtom had 


however been aboliſhed at Rome, more than a thou- 
ſand years. 


Ar laſt the moment came, when he arrived at 
ine height of his wiſhes. And the manner of ob- 


taining this honour, was ſtill more flattering than 
the honour itſelf. 


In Auguſt of the year 1340, being at Vaucluſe, 
occupied with the thoughts of Laura and his poem, 
at the third hour, that is to ſay about nine in the 
morning, Petrarch received a letter from the Roman 
ſenate, who urged him with many preſſing entrea- 
nes to come to Rome to receive the crown of laurel. 
G 2 On 
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On the ſame day arrived a courier from Robert 
Bordi, Chancellor of the univerſity of Paris, in 
which this friend and countryman joined every 
motive which was capable of inducing him to give 
the preference to Paris for the performance of this 
ceremony. Nothing could be more flattering to 
Petrarch than this honourable concurrence of the 
two greateſt cities in the world, diſputing which 
ſhould have the glory of crowning him. This was 
the brighteſt period of his life. 


In the firſt moments of his intoxication, being 
uncertain how to determine, he wrote thus to 
Avignon to Cardinal Colonna: 


«© Wno would have gueſſed that ſuch honours 
would have purſued me amidſt my rocks ? I know 
there is nothing ſolid in this world, and that we 
run after ſhadows. But I cannot help comparing 
my ſituation to that of Syphax, the moſt power- 
ful king in Africa, who received at the ſame time 
the ambaſſadors of Rome and Carthage contending 
for his alliance. I own to you I know not which 
to prefer: I am agitated by powerful motives on 
both ſides.” 


& AT Paris, there never was a poet crowned. | 
ſhall be the firſt ; this novelty pleaſes me, and diſ- 
poſes me to that ſide. But the veneration I have 
for Rome, where the greateſt poets have received 
the laurel, inclines the balance to the other. Friend- 
ſhip draws me to Paris, but Rome has king Robert 
for its neighbour, and I know no perſon more capa- 
ble of judging of my abilities. You ſee my per- 


plexity. I fear leſt in my joy I ſhould decide im- 


properly. Deign to adviſe me. To whom but 
you 
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you can I addreſs myſelf? You who are my pilot, 
my ſupport, and my glory!“ 


Wr ſee in this letter, that Petrarch inclined to- 
wards Rome; and the anſwer of the Cardinal was 
conformable to this inclination : to which Petrarch 
thus replies : 


© TI RECEIVE with gratitude, and I embrace 
with pleaſure the advice you have given me. You 
love your country, but you prefer truth above all. 
| thall go where you command: and if any cen- 
ſure the choice I have made, I will ſhield myſelf 
under your name.“ 


PETRARCH went to Rome in the beginning of 


the Spring; but as he had not ſuch an opinion of 


his works as to believe they merited this great ho- 
nour, he determined to ſubmit to a public examina- 
tion, which is never exatted of one ſo eſtabliſhed in 
reputation. He had a mind alſo to pay this litera- 
ry homage to the king of Naples: and he requeſted 
the permiſſion to pretent himſelf at his tribunal, to 
undergo this examination. Robert was pleaſed with 
the preference given him on this occaſion. 


* THE joy of Petrarch would have been com- 


pleat, if he could have flattered himſelf with find- 


ing at Rome the Biſhop of Lombes, and to have 


had this dear friend witneſs of his glory. But as 


ſoon as he had extinguiſhed the fire of diſcord, and 
eſtabliſhed peace in his family, he returned to his 


church which had been ſeven years deprived of its 


paſtor. His ſoul, which was without ceaſing occu- 


Pied in weighing the importance of his duties, al- 


ways determined in favour of thoſe which were the 
| . moſt 
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moſt ſerviceable to mankind. The grief of the Ro- 
mans was extream, to loſe this tutelary angel, who 
had re-eſtabliſhed harmony and peace among them, 
and ſeveral times preſerved their city from fire and 
pillage. This worthy prelate was ſo eager to re- 
turn to thoſe ſheep that Providence had committed 
to his care in a barbarous country, that he only 
paſſed through Avignon, and ſtopped but a mo- 
ment to embrace his brother the Cardinal; nor did 


he fee Petrarch, who was at that time at Vaucluſe: 


trom whence hearing of his departure from Rome 
he wrote theſe lines: 


; I am going to Rome, where I ſhall need you 
above all others; you who are my delight and glo- 
ry, muſt at leaſt be with me in mind.” 


6 You will fay, perhaps, Why this ardour, 
this labour, this fatigue ? What is the end of it all? 
Will it render you more wiſe or virtuous? No. 
This crown will only ſerve to expoſe you to public 
view, and in conſequence to the darts of envy. Sci- 
ence and virtue, are they birds which require bran- 
ches of trees on which to fix their neſts? What uſe 
will you make of theſe laurels with which your 
brow is to beencircled ? To all theſe I ſhall content 
myſelf with replying in the words of the wiſe He- 
brew, Vanity of vanities, all is but vanity. Such 
are the follies of men. Take care of yourſelf, and 
be favourable to me.“ 


AFTER having written this letter, Petrarch ſet 
out for Marſeilles, and embarked from . thence tor 
Naples, notwithſtanding his dread of the ſea. 


RoBERT learned with pleaſure, that he 1 
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rived in his kingdom; he gave him the moſt ho- 
nourable reception in the preſence of all his court; 
and in the converſations he had with him, Robert 
found that the friends of this poet had not impoled 
upon him. Petrarch on his fide, admired the depth 
of this prince's mind, and the variety of his know- 
ledge. He was extremely pleaſed with the ſituation 
of Naples, on account of the ſoftneſs ot the climate, 
and the delightful verdure of the country around it. 
The tomb of Virgil is near Naples; and it is fa:d a 
laurel ſprung up round it, and flouriſhed for ſeve— 
ral ages. 


ROBERT was curious to ſee the poem called Afri- 
ca; it had made much noiſe, though the draft of it 
was barely ſketched out. Petrarch with difficulty 
confided ſo unformed a work to this prince. Ro- 
bert was ſo pleaſed with it, that he hinted a wiſh to 
have it dedicated to him when it ſhould be made 


| public. Petrarch engaged, and kept his word at- 


ter the death of that prince; a ſingular mark of re- 


| ſpect. This poem was the moſt indifferent of Pe- 
trarch's works, and he bluſhed for it ſome years af- 
ter. But Robert was no poet.“ I did not think, 


ſays he, after he had converſed with Petrarch, that 
under the frivolous appearance of poetic fiction, 
ſuch ſublime ideas could be contained.” This 
prince, to give more weight to his own approbati- 
on, appointed a day to examine Petrarch in form 


when queſtions were propoſed to him by Robert, 


on all ſubjects of learning; and this examination was 
continued the two following days. Then Robert 
after a great eulogy on Petrarch, declared that he 
merited the laurel crown; and had letters patent 
drawn up, by which he certified that after a ſevere 
examination he was judged worthy to receive that 

honour 
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honour in the capitol. Robert wiſhed Petrarch to 
receive this crown at Naples; but he repreſented to 
this prince, that he was deſirous of obtaining it on 
the ſame theatre where Virgil, Horace, and ſo many 
other poets of the firſt order, had before been crown- 
ed. This prince had the complaiſance to enter in- 
to his reaſons; and to compleat his kindneſs, he 
teſtified his regret that his advanced age would not 
permit him to go to Rome and crown Petrarch him- 
ſelf, repeating ſeveral times that his dignity as a 
king ſhould have been no obſtacle. 


As Robert could not himſelf accompany Pe- 
trarch, he named John Borrili, one of his firſt cour- 
tiers, to be his proxy upon this occaſion. Boccace 
ſpeaks of Borrili as a man of great abilities, and a 
good poet. Petrarch compares him to Ovid. He 
was well deſcended, his family had been highly ho- 
noured by Charles I. of Naples; and he was the 
favourite of king Robert. 


PETRARCH, Aa little time before his departure 
from Naples, had a converſation with Robert, 
which proves the great taſte this Prince had for let- 
ters, and the honour in which he held them. He 
aſked Petrarch why he thought ſo late of paying 
him a viſit? | | 


« GREAT King, replied our poet, I have long 
wiſhed for this happineſs ; but fortune has always 
oppoſed me. I own to my ſhame that the perils | 
had to encounter by ſea and by land deterred me.” 


THe converſation after this falling upon Philip 
of Valois, king of France; Robert ſaid to Petrarch, 


have you never been at his court? I have not Nr | 
ha 
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had the leaſt deſire to go, replied Petrarch. And 
why ſo? ſaid the Prince ſmiling. ** Becauſe, re- 

lied Fetrarch, it ſeems to me, that I could only be 
a uſeleſs and troubleſome perſon to an ignorant king. 
I would much rather live in an honeſt mediocrity, 
than drag a uſeleſs life in a court, where no one 


ſpoke my language.” 


« TT occurs to me, ſaid the king, that the el- 
deſt ſon of Philip loves ſtudy. I have alſo heard it, 
replied Petrarch, but it does not pleaſe the father ; 
they even ſay, he looks upon the preceptors of his 
ſon, as his enemies.” 


© AT theſe words, Robert, ſeized with horror 
and indignation, after a ſhort filence, cried out, 
raiſing his eyes to heaven: how different are the 
taſtes of men! For my own part, I ſwear that let- 
ters are dearer to me than my crown ; and if I muſt 
renounce one or the other, I would immediately ſa- 
crifice my diadem.“ 


Wren Petrarch went to take leave of king Ro- 
bert, this Prince, after engaging his promiſe, that 
he would viſit him again very ſoon, took off the 


robe he wore that day, and begged he would accept 


It, and wear it at his coronation. And that he 
might expreſs his affection by every poſſible means, 
he had a breviate drawn up and given to Petrarch, 
by which he conferred on him the place of general 
Almoner: great intereſt was always made for this 
poſt, on account of the privileges attached to it; 
the principal of which were exemption from paying 
the tithes of benefices to the King, and a diſpenſa- 
tion from reſidence. 
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THERE was at this time at Naples, 1341, a mar 
of extraordinary learning, to whom Boccace gives 
ſingular commendation ; this was Paul de Perouſe, 
who had many years been librarian to king Robert, 
As he was very curious, and poſſeſſed of all fort 
of knowledge, he had collected by order of hi; 
maſter, a great number of foreign books in hiſtory 
and poetry. His ſearch after theſe books had un- 
ited him very ſtrongly with Borlaam, the wiſe 
Grecian, who has already been mentioned. [: 
was by his means, he obtained from Greece, tho: 
books he could not meet with among the Latins. 
He compoſed an immenſe work, entitled collections, 
which was full of erudition, and comprehended all 
that had been ſaid by the Greeks and the Latins, on 
the Pagan divinities. 
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Os Count of Anguillara was Senator of 


Rome when Petrarch arrived there, and was to con- 
tinue in office but a few weeks longer. We have 
ſeen that Petrarch paſſed ſome time in his caſtle at 


Capranica. Orſo, who was very deſirous of crown- - 


ing Petrarch himſelf, wrote to inform him he muſt 
begin his journey immediately, if he would give 
him this ſatisfaction. 


PETRARCH ſet out from Naples in April with 


John Borrili, who having ſome affairs to tranſact 
in the way, took another road, promiſing to meet 
him at Rome. The day after Petrarch got there, 
not finding Borrili, he diſpatched a courier to haſten 


him, the day of the ceremony being fixed. But he. 
came back without him, and the Count of Anguil-- 


ara would not permit any delay. 


THE aſſembly was convoked early in the morn- 


ing on Faſter-day, which happened to be very ſe- 
rene and favourable to the ſolemnity. The truimn- 
pets ſounded, and the people, eager to view a cere- 
mony which had been diſcontinued for ſo many 
years, ran in crowds to behold it. The ftreets 
were ſtrewed with flowers, and the windows filled 
with ladies dreſſed in the moſt ſumptuous manner, 
ho ſprinkled as much perfumed waters on the poet 
a> would ſerve for a year in the kingdom of Spain. 
PETRARCII 
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PETRARCH appeared at laſt at the capitol, pre. 
ceded by twelve young men in ſcarlet habits. Thele 


were choſen out of the firſt families of Rome, and 


recited his verſes ; while he, adorned with the robe 
of ſtate which the king of Naples had given him, 
followed, in the midſt of ſix of the principal citi- 
Zens cloathed in green, with crowns of flowers on 
their heads: after whom came the Senator, accom- 
panied by the firſt men of the council. 
was ſeated in his place, Petrarch made a ſhort ha. 
rangue upon a verſe drawn from Virgil: after which, 
having cried three times, Long live the people of 
Rome! Long live the Senator ! God preſerve them 
in liberty | he kneeled down before the Senator, 


who, after a ſhort diſcourſe, took from his head 2 


crown of laurel, and put it upon Petrarch's, ſay- 
ing, © This crown is the reward of merit.“ Ther 
Petrarch recited a fine ſonnet on the heroes 
Rome; this ſonnet is not in his works. 


THE people ſhewed their joy and approbation by 
loud and repeated ſhouts ; by clapping their hands; 
and crying out ſeveral times, Long flouriſh the ca- 
pitol! Long live the poet! Etienne Colonna then 
ſpoke; and as he truly loved Petrarch, he gave him 
that praiſe which comes from the heart. 


PETRARCH's friends at Rome ſhed tears of joy. 
And though he was himſelf in a ſort of intoxication, 
he felt at the bottom of his ſoul, that ſuch honours 
were incapable of conferring true happineſs, and far 
exceeded his deſert. I bluſhed, ſays he, at the 
applauſes of the people, and the unmerited com- 
mendations with which I was overwhelmed.” 


WHEN the ceremony in the capitol was ended, 
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Petrarch was conducted in pomp with the ſame re- 
tinue to the church of St. Peter, where after a ſo- 
lemn maſs and returning thanks to God for the ho- 
nour he had received, he took off his crown to 
place it among the offerings, and hung it up on the 
arch of the temple. 


THe ſame day the Count of Anguillara had let- 
ters patent drawn up, by which the Senators after 
a very flattering preface declared Petrarch to have 
merited the title of a great poet and hiſtorian; and 
that at Rome, and in every other place by the au- 
thority of king Robert, the Roman Senate, and the 
people of Rome, he ſhould have full liberty to read 
and comment on poetry and hiftory, or on any of 
the works of the antients, and to publiſh any of his 
own productions, and to wear on all ſolemn occaſi- 
ons the crown of laurel, beech or myrrh, and the 
poetic dreſs. In fine, they declare him a citizen 
of Rome, with all the privileges thereof, as a re- 
ward for the affection he had always expreſſed for 
the city and republic. 


PETRARCH was then brought to the palace of 
the Colonnas, where a magnificent feaſt was pre- 
pared for him, at which were aſſembled all the no- 


bility and men of letters in Rome. 


Ir cannot after this view be unintereſting to join 
with it what Petrarch thought of this event in his 
maturer life. 


* THESE laurels, ſays he, which encircled my 
head, were too green; had I been of riper age and 
underſtanding, I ſhould not have ſought them. Old 
men love only what is uſeful; young men run af- 

ter 
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ter appearances, without regarding their end. This 
crown rendered me neither more wiſe nor eloquent; 
it only ſerved to raiſe envy, and deprive me of the 
repoſe I enjoyed. From that time, tongues and 
pens were ſharpened againſt me: my friends became 
my enemies, and I ſuffered the juſt effects of my 


confidence and preſumption.” 


IT was not the fault of Borrili, that he came not 
to Rome to aſliſt at the coronation of Petrarch. He 
fell into an ambuſcade of the Hernici, from u hom 


he at laſt with difficulty eſcaped. 


PETRARCH, deſirous of avoiding the viſits and 
compliments which follow ſuch a ceremony, depart- 
ed a few days after. Fortune thought proper to 
remind him, that pleaſure and pain are cloſely alli- 
ed in this life. Hardly was he got out of Rome 
with his train, when he fell into the hands of a 
banditti, with which the high roads were then in- 
feſted. He eſcaped alive by a kind of miracle, and 
returned to Rome; where the peril he had been in, 
cauſed a great diſturbance ; they gave him an eſ- 
cort, and he ſet out again the day following. 


Hx arrived at Piſa the 2oth of April, from 
whence he wrote an account of what had paſſed to 
king Robert, and his friends at Avignon. He did 
not ſtay long there. Eager to diſplay his crown at 
Avignon, and above all to the eyes of Laura, and 
then to lay it at the feet of the Biſhop of Lombes, 
he ſet out in the beginning of May, and went by 
land, chuſing rather to paſs the Alps than truſt his 
life to the mercy of the fea. In croſſing Lombar- 

dy, he turned out of the road to make a viſit to 


Azon de Correge at Parma. 
| AZ ON, 
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AZ oN, with his brothers, had juſt gained a vic- 


tory over the party that oppoſed them in Parma, 


and beſought Petrarch to ſtay and enjoy with them 
the peace and felicity they had obtained. He ex- 
cuſed himſelf from the ties he had to Cardinal Co- 
lonna; but they were ſo preſſing, that he wrote the 
following letter to the Cardinal: 


© RETURNING from Rome with my crown, I 
come to viſit your friends at Parma, who have de- 
feated their enemies, and are now in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of this city. I was ſolicitous to give you this 
information, from which I know you will derive 
much pleaſure. This city has changed its face ; 
peace, liberty, and juſtice, which were baniſhed, 
are returned, and the joy of the people is inconceiv- 
able. I could not reſiſt the entreaties of your 
friends, who inſiſted I ſhould paſs the ſummer with 
them. Their politeneſs and goodneſs urge the im- 
poſſibility of parting from me ſooner ; but in what 
can I be uſeful to them! Born as I am for ſolitude, 
and fond of leiſure, I fly the noiſe of cities, and ſeek 
the ſilence of the fields. 
my ſentiments, aſſure me of perfe& tranquillity when 
time ſhall have calmed the preſent emotions of joy. 
You will ſee me again in the beginning of winter ; 


ſooner if you command, later it fortune will have 
it ſo.“ 


Norkixs could be happier than the firſt year 
of the government of the Correges at Parma; they 
acted as fathers, not maſters, and adminiſtered juſ- 
tice with great wiſdom ; they ſuppreſſed all exorbi- 
tant taxes, and enriched thoſe families whom the 
avarice of their enemies had reduced to beggary. Pe- 
trarch was in a manner aſſociated with Azon _ 
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his brothers; and they did nothing without conſult- 
ing him, which not a little flattered his ſelf-love. 
And ſoon after his arrival at Parma, there happen— 
ed a ſingular circumſtance which did not contribute 
to leſſen it. 


A school-MAs TER of Pontremoli, old and 
blind, who knew Petrarch only by fame, was de- 
ſirous to ſee him. And being informed he was at 
Naples, he ſet out on foot for that place, ſupport- 
ing himſelf on his ſon's ſnoulder. But he got there 
too late, for Petrarch was already ſet out for Rome. 
The King being acquainted with the motive of his 
journey had a mind to fee him. He appeared a 
fort of monſter; his face reſembled one which was 
in bronze at Naples. The King ſaid to him, If 
you have ſo much ambition to behold Petrarch; you 
muſt make haſte and ſeek him in Italy, for he will 
not make a long ſtay, and if you miſs him there, 
you will be obliged to go to France, to ſatisfy your 
curioſity. I muſt abſolutely ſee him before I die, 
replied the old man; I would go and ſeek him in the 
furtheſt Eaſt, if it was neceſſary, and death would 
give me time for ſo long a journey. The King ad- 
miring his enthuſiaſm, gave him money to defray 
his expences. 


He went immediately to Rome, and not finding 
Petrarch there, he came back to Pontremoli; but 
when he heard he had ſtopped at Parma, he reſolved 
to ſet out again and ſeek him there : to do this he 
muſt croſs the Appenines. The ſnows with which 
theſe mountains were entirely covered, did not de- 
ter him. He thought it neceſſary to announce him- 
ſelf by ſome verſes, which he ſent to Petrarch; and 
they were not bad ones. 
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WHEN he arrived at Parma, he was led to Pe- 


trarch's houſe, and as ſoon as he was near him, he 


gave himſelf up to the moſt exceſſive tranſports. 


lle was lifted up by his ſon, and one of his ſcholars, 
that he might embrace a head which, he ſaid, had 
He then took the hand 


conceived ſuch noble ideas, 
of Petrarch, and ſaid, Let me kiſs that hand which 
has written ſuch delightful things. He paſſed three 
days at Parma, full of this enthuſiaſm :: This fin- 
gularity excited the curioſity of the inhabitants of 
that city. And the blind man had always a croud 
about him; he ſaid one day to Petrarch, I fear 1 
2m a burden to you, but I cannot ſatisfy myſelf with 
beholding you, and it is but juſt you ſhould ſuffer 
me to enjoy a pleaſure, for which I have travelled 
ſo far. 'The word behold, in the mouth of a blind 
man, having raiſed peals of laughter in the people 
around him ; He turned towards Petrarch, and faid : 
take you for my witneſs ; Is it not true, that blind 
as I am, I ſee you better than all thoſe laughers, 
who look at you with both their eyes? 


AzoNn, the moſt generous of men, enchanted 


with the diſcourſe of this good old man, and- with 


his paſſion for Petrarch, overwhelmed him with 


| preſents; and he returned to Pontremoli highly 


gratified. 


PETRARCH, though extremely flattered by the 


ſriendſhip ſhown him, was glad to ſteal from pub- 


lic life, as often as he could, and to wander in the 


fields and woods, which were his greateſt delight. 
One day, led on by his love of exerciſe, he paſſed 
the river of Lenza, which is three leagues from 


Parma, and found himſelf in the territory of Rhegio, 


in a great foreſt, which is called the Silva Piana, 


or 
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or low wood, though it is ſituated upon a hill, from 
whence are diſcovered the Alps and all Ciſalpine 
Gaul. He gives this deſcription of the place in a 
letter to a friend : 


& AGED oaks, whoſe heads ſeem to touch the 
clouds, ſhelter the avenues to this foreſt from the 
rays of the fun. The freſh breezes which deſcend 
from the neighbouring mountains, and many little 
rivulets which wind along, temper the violent heats, 
In the greateſt droughts, the earth is always cover- 
ed with a ſoft verdure, and enamelled with flow- 
ers. Here all kinds of birds warble out their ſongs, 
and deer of every ſort run ſporting about. Nature 
has raiſed in the middle of this foreſt a theatre, 
which ſhe ſeems to have formed expreſsly for poets. 
The ruſtling of the leaves, the ſinging of the birds, 
and the murmurs of the ſtream, invite to repoſe. 
The earth exhales a delicious odour. It is the the- 
atre of Elyſium. Even the ſhepherds and labourers 
revere this ſacred place. Its beauty ſtruck me: | 
felt myſelf all at once inſpired by the Muſes ; and! 


made ſome verſes with a facility I had never before 


experienced,” 


Tris fine ſituation revived ſo ſtrongly in the 
mind of Petrarch his taſte for folitude, that he was 
obliged at his return to Parma to ſeek a little houſe 
in a remote place, where he might be at eaſe, and 
ſheltered from the ceremonies of public life. He 
found one at the end of the city, near the abby of 
St. Anthony, which perfectly ſuited him. It had a 
garden watered by a little river. 


© I HAVE, ſays he, a country in the middle of 


the town; and a town in the midſt of the fields. 
When 
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When I am tired with being alone, I have only 


to ſtep out, and I find ſociety immediately; when 


Jam weary of the world, I re-enter my houſe, 
and again poſſeſs the delight of ſolitude. I enjoy 
here a repoſe, which the philoſophers at Athens, 
the poets on Parnaſſus, and the anchorites in the 
deſarts of Fgypt, never knew. O fortune | leave in 
peace a man who wiſhes to lie concealed. Go out 
of his little houſe, and attack the palaces of kings,” 


He was ſo pleaſed with this cottage, that he de- 
termined to purchaſe and rebuild it, as we ſee in a 
letter of his to William de Paſtrengo : 


% ARE you curious to know what I think, what 
I wiſh, what I do? The life which I lead at pre- 
ſent, is a ſearch after repoſe; and not flattering my- 
ſelf I ſhall find it on earth, I feel without fear that 
| am taking haſty ſteps towards the manſions of 
death. I would leave the priſon in which my ſoul 
is confined.” 


© I DWELL at Parma; and paſs my life in the 


church, or in my garden; tired of the city, I wan- 
Though fortune treats me 
more favourably, I have not changed my manner of 


living. I work with ardour at my Africa, without 
expecting any other reward but a vain and tranſito- 
ry glory. True glory, I know it well, is the re- 
ward of virtue alone. I have built a ſmall houſe, 
There 


er your fine quarries, or that at leaſt the Adige 
came to bathe our walls. The verſes of Horace 


have cooled my ardour for building, they preſent to 


me 
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me my buſt, and my laſt dwelling: and I reſerve 
my ſtones for my monument. 


Ir I perceive a little chink in my new walls, ! 
find fault with the maſons, and they reply that all 


s the art of man cannot render them firmer ; that it is 


not aſtoniſhing, new foundations ſhould give way a 
little; that mortal hands can build nothing that will 
be everlaſting; and in fine, that my houſe will be 
of longer duration than myſelf and my ſucceſſors, 
Penetrated with the truth of their obſervations, ! 
bluſhed ; and ſaid to myſelf, Fooliſh man! make 
ſure the foundations of thy earthly tabernacle, which 
is falling to decay ! Render that firm while it is yet 
in thy power. Thy body will fall before thy build. 
ing, and ſoon ſhalt thou be forced to quit both dwell 
ings.” 


&« THESE refleQions would make me renounce 
my deſign, if ſhame did not retain me ; would not 
the paſſengers laugh at me when they obſerved my 
walls hanging in the air? I proceed therefore and 


haſten my, work : but I am undetermined. Some- | 


times I content myſelf with a little houſe, like that 
in the garden of Curius, or that in the field of the 
old man of whom Virgil ſpeaks in his Georgics. 
Sometimes | give way to the idle fancy of raiſing my 
houſe to the clouds, and ſurpaſſing even the build- 
ings of Babylon and Rome. The moment after, | 
become modeſt again, and hate every idea that ſa- 
vours of luxury and pride. Thus does my ſoul float 
in perpetual uncertainties, and knows not where to 
fix. To ſee others agitated in the ſame manner is 
all my conſolation ; and I laugh at them, at myſelt, 
and at the world.“ 
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Ar r ER having viewed Petrarch for a long time 
ſurrounded with agreeable objects, and flatterin 
events, we muſt now turn to a leſs pleaſing picture, 


| and ſee him bewailing the death of ſeveral of his 
Ml beſt friends. 


THe firſt of theſe was Thomas de Caloria, with 
o whom he had ſtudied at Bologna, and always kept 


be up a correſpondence. He died at Meſſina, his na- 
1 tive place, on his return from a journey he made to 
Lombes, to paſs ſome time with James Colonna. 
* It was this journey which prevented his being at 
5 Rome at the coronation of Petrarch, who learned 
vet dhis melancholy news by letters from the brothers of 
11 Thomas. They wrote to him to beg him to write 
ell. his epitaph. This was Petrarch's anſwer: 


„Wx were of the ſame age, and the ſame opi- 
nions ; we purſued the ſame ſtudies, had the ſame 
diſpoſitions, and aimed at the ſame end. Never 

was there a ſtricter union, or greater ſimilarity. 
When I learned that I had loſt the better part of my- 
# (elf, life became a burden to me; I wiſhed to die, 

but could not. I had a violent fever which brought 

my end in view; but it was only a glimmering of 
| futurity. I was at the gate of death, and found 

written thereon, Return! 'Thy hour is not yet 
come. I came back to life with this conſolation, 
| that I could not be detained long. I know that Se- 
neca ſays, It is abſurd to defire what it is in our 
power to obtain: but though I admire the genius of 
this philoſopher, I think often very differently from 
him; and above all, on this ſubject, where his ſen- 
timents are ill-founded and carry no weight.” 


Tas Biſhop of Lombes wrote at this time to Pe- 
trarch, 
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trarch, to compliment him upon his coronation 1; 
the following ſingular ſtyle: 


& Te all the parts of my body were ſo man 
tongues; if all the voices which have ever exiſte; 
were to cry out together; they would not expref: 
the joy I felt when I learned, that the young Flo- 
rentine poet had been crowned with laurel in the 


capitol,” 


Tuls prelate preſſed Petrarch in the moſt earn:{ 
manner, to come and ſee him at Lombes, and off. 
ciate as Canon in his church. Petrarch had pro- 
miſed to go the beginning of the year following: 
and he looked forward with joy to that time, when 
he ſhould have finiſhed his Africa, and ſhould la; 
that and his crown together at the feet of the mir 
whom he adored. He had even formed a project 
of ſettling entirely near this amiable friend, when 
he received the melancholy news that the Biſhop 
was dangerouſly ill at Lombes. 


THis information alarmed him exceedingly : he 
fluctuated between fear and hope. One night in my 
ſleep, ſays Petrarch, I thought I ſaw the Biſhop 
walking alone, and croſſing the ſtream that water- 
ed my garden. I ran to him, and aſked him a 
thouſand queſtions at once. From whence came 
you? Where are you going ſo faſt? Why are you 
alone? The Biſhop replied with a ſmile: Do you 
recolle& the ſummer you paſſed with me on the 
other ſide the Garonne? The climate and the man- 
ners of Gaſcony diſpleaſed you, and you found the 
ſtorms of the Pyrennees inſupportable. I now think 
as you did. I am weary of it myſelf. I have bid 


adieu to this barbarous country, and am returning 
to 
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to Rome. He had continued to walk on while he 
ſpake theſe words, and was got to the end of the 
garden. I attempted to join him, and begged that 
I might at leaſt be permitted the honour of accom- 
panying him. The Biſhop gently put me back with 
his hand, and changing his countenance and the tone 
of his voice; No, ſaid he, you muſt not come with 
me at preſent. After having ſaid this, he looked 
ſtedfaſtly at me. And then it was that I ſaw on 
his face all the ſigns of death. The ſudden ſhock 
of this ſight, cauſed me to cry aloud, and awaked 
me from my ſleep. I marked the day, and related 
the circumſtances to the friends I had at Parma, 
and wrote an account of it to my other friends in 
many different places. Five and twenty days after 
this I received the mournful news, that the Biſhop 
of Lombes was dead; and found that he died on 
the very day, that I had ſeen him in viſion in m 
garden. This ſingular accident, ſays he to John 
Andre, gives me no more faith in dreams than Ci- 
cero, who as well as myſelf had a dream confirm- 
ed by the event.” 


* 


How heavy was this loſs to Petrarch | How ma- 
ny others likewiſe were ſufferers on this occaſion! 
The houſe of Colonna, of whom the Biſhop was 
the ſupport, the joy, the conſolation: the city of 
Rome, which looked upon him as its guardian, and 
tutelar angel: the court of Avignon, where he had 
many relations, admirers, and triends : in fine, his 
epiſcopal town, where he was univerſally loved and 
reſpected. He had behaved in this deſart place with 
ſo much dignity and condeſcenſion, that every per- 1 
ſon of conſequence, except himſelf, was aſhamed .| We 
to ſee him fixed there. He was contented with his 


honours 


* 
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honours of this world as the precipices of virtue, 
and ſhunned them with as much care as others pur- 
ſue them. The Patriarchate of Aquilea becoming 
vacant at the time he was at Rome, he was named 
for it by the nobility and the people. But he wrote 
to his brother the Cardinal that they muſt not think 
of him for that place, for he would not accept of 
it. The jealouſy and avarice of the Gaſcons, who 
filled the court of Rome, and diſturbed the Italians, 
had at firſt ſuſpended his elevation; but his virtue 
and merit roſe ſo high, that he would certainly have 
been raiſed to the purple, it death had not ſtopped 
him in the midſt of his career. 


A LITTLE time before he died, he wrote to the 
Cardinal his brother, concerning reports which had 
been ſpread of his approaching elevation. The Car- 
dinal ſent this letter to Petrarch, who could not read 
it without ſhedding a torrent of tears. 


& EVER line of it, ſays he, breathes modeſty ; 
the love of moderation; freedom from ambition; 
and contentment with his lot. In it are the princi- 
ples of the ſoundeſt philoſophy, expreſſed in the 
moſt noble and exact manner. What a man! And 
muſt ſuch men, who ought to live for ever, die 
ſooner than others!“ 


& Wx have lived too long, ſays he to Lelius, 
who had received the laſt breath of this amiable 
prelate. We have loſt the beſt of all maſters, the ten- 
dereſt of all fathers. What ſhall I do? What will 
become of me? I am at Parma only a bird of paſ- 
ſage. Shall I go to Lombes, where I am a Canon? 
It is an odious climate, a barbarous country, and! 
haveloſttheonly perſon that could render that ſituation 

agreeable. 
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agreeable. How can I look upon that tomb where 
all my hopes lie buried? How ſhall I ever bring 
myſelf to kiſs the hands of a proud prelate, a bar- 
barian, inſtead of thoſe of the amiable maſter I 
have loſt? Shall I go to Avignon and reſume my 
place in the court of our Cardinal ? How mournful 
will that ſituation be, now it is deprived of its great- 
eſt ornament ! 


LtLi1ivs had inherited from his anceſtors, an at- 
tachment to the houſe of the Colonnas, but he went 
beyond them in this attachment, and had devoted 
himſelf particularly to the Biſhop, whom he attend- 


ed every where, and could find no conſolation for 
the loſs of ſuch a friend. 


A RUMOUR was ſpread, that Cardinal Colonna 
intended to remove the body of his brother from 
Lombes to Rome. On this matter Petrarch ſays 
to him, Divided between a city of which I ama 
citizen, and a church in which I am a canon, I 
know not what counſel to give you.” 'Three years 
after this, the remains of this great prelate were 
carried to Rome, and received with a great deal 
of veneration. | 


Ix a letter to the Cardinal, Petrarch declaims 
very much againſt a ſuperſtitious cuſtom which 
reigned at that time, and above all in the court'of 
the Pope; and which he wiſhed to baniſh from the 
houſe of the Cardinal. In ſpeaking of a man lately 
dead, they pronounced only the firſt ſyllables of his 
name, and made uſe of ſome epithet before them, 
as unhappy, unfortunate. 


* SHEW no ſuch weakneſs! ſays he to the Car- 
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dinal ; ſupport this loſs with courage; you are ex- 
' poſed to public view, you ought to be more obſer- 
vant of your conduct than another. And as your 
name, your rank, and your actions have ſet you up 
for an example, become alſo in this inſtance a mo- 
del worthy the imitation of all the _ 

No one will ſuppoſe, that after the death of the 
Biſhop, Petrarch had any difficulty in renouncing 
his Canonſhip at Lombes. He parted with it en- 
tirely; and was well recompenſed by the Arch- 
deaconry of Parma, which juſt then became vacant, 


As it was the firſt dignity of the church of Par- 
ma, next to the mitre, it conneCted him much with 
the Biſhop. Hugolin de Roſſi had governed thi; 
church eighteen years; and as he was of that illu- 
{trious family, which had ſo long diſputed the lord- 
ſhip of Parma with the houſe of Correge, Petrarch 
feared this prelate would be diſpleaſed to fee at the 
head of his Chapter, a man whom he believed de- 
voted to his enemies, and who had pleaded their 
cauſe againſt his family in 1335, as has been be- 
tore obſerved. But Hugolin, who was full of ſweet- 
neſs and equity, not only did not expreſs the leaſt 
reſentment towards Petrarch; but gave him a very 
favourable reception the firſt time he ſaw him, and 
afterwards the moſt flattering diſtinction. It was 
remarked, in ſpeaking of that cauſe, that Petrarch 
had avoided with great circumſpection ſaying any 
thing againſt this prelate, who was preſent, and 
whoſe birth and virtues he reſpected. 


PETRARCH's tears were ſcarcely dried up for 
the Biſhop of Lombes, when they were again call- 


ed forth for another dear friend. Lo 
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AT the beginning of this year, death deprived 
him of that wiſe man, who had been his direQor 
and his friend, the good father Dennis: whom King 
Robert had drawn to Naples. This prince confer- 
red upon him, by leave of the Pope, the biſhopric 
of Monopoli; which became vacant ſoon after his 
arrival at Naples. He did not long enjoy this dig- 
nity; he died at Naples the 14th of January, in 
the palace of king Robert. 


«© I WOULD weep, ſays Petrarch in a letter to 
king Robert, but ſhame and grief prevent me. I 
knew before, that there is no ſecurity againſt death. 
Of this truth we have now a melancholy proof! He 
has taken from Italy, a man over whom he ought 
to have had no power, and whoſe name will live 
for ever. This learned man, who ſo well under- 
ſtood both nature and the world, muſt think this 
hte of little moment. He has loſt nothing by death: 
and though happy on earth, becauſe he poſſeſſed 
rour love, he will be much happier in heaven, whi- 
ther he 1s tranſlated.” 


* IT is I who ſuffer; it is Italy, it is his coun- 
iry, that is deprived of ſo great an ornament. It is 
the world whom death has robbed of an abundant 
'ource of truth and knowledge.“ 


* BurT it is you, oh beſt of princes! who are 


| the moſt deeply affected with this loſs. The ſoci- 
| ety of father Dennis, was the charm and comfort 
of your life. Whoſe converſations were more en- 


tertaining, mild, and uſeful? Who could you find 
lo worthy to liſten to you, or ſo capable of compre- 
nending the myſteries of heaven, when you vouch- 
ated to diſplay your eloquence, and extenſive know- 
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ledge? If great princes may be allowed to indulge 
their tears, you cannot refuſe them to father Den- 
nis. Muſes! join your tears to mine! And weep 
with me the loſs of a favourite ſo dear, a favourite 
who did you ſo much honour! Let all Parnafſu; 
mourn, and reſound with your lamentations ! In- 
ſpire me with ſome verſes to engrave upon hi; 


tomb! 


EPITAPH oxFaTHtER DENNIS. 


© Hrkx lies Father Dennis; the flower of po- 
ets; the ſearcher into futurity ; the glory of Italy. 
A faithful friend; mild and amiable in ſociety ; his 
ſoul and his countenance were always ſerene; and 
notwithſtanding the elevation of his mind, and the 
luſtre of his eloquence, he was always modeſt and 
condeſcending. Among the antients he would have 
been a rare, among the moderns he was an unequal- 


led character.“ 


THESE accumulated loſſes made ſo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion upon Petrarch, that he could not open a 
letter without apprehenſion and fear. Had it not 
been for theſe diſtreſſes, he would have led at Parma 
a tranquil and agreeable life. This city is finely ſi- 
tuated on the Po, in a valley which lies between 
the Alps and the Appennines, below the caſcades of 
the one, and the thunders and torrents of the other. 
It is ſurrounded with a rich and fruitful plain, where 
cheriſhed by the influence of the ſun and the waters, 
the vine, the elm, and all ſorts of fruits and grain, 


flouriſh together. 


PETRARCH divided his time between his church 


where he filled up with honour his office of Arch- 
| | deacon, 
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deacon, and his cloſet where he principally worked 
at his Africa. He ſeldom went to make his court 
to his lords, ' who nevertheleſs treated him with 
great teſpect. He had not been a year in this city, 
when the orders of his ſuperiors obliged him to quit 
this ſituation and return to Avignon, It is not clear 
from whence theſe orders came, or what could be 
the foundation of them. It is probable that Cardi- 
nal Colonna, with whom Petrarch had promiſed to 
paſs the winter, ſummoned him to keep his word. 


IT appears however, that he complied much 
againſt his will, by the bitter complaints he makes 
to Barbatus of Sulmone : 


* I am forced, ſays he, to croſs the Alps, before 
the ſun has melted the ſnows which cover them. I 
muſt return to the banks of the Rhone, and to thoſe 
infamous places which are the receptacle of every 
evil. What a deſtiny! If fortune envies me a grave 
in my own country, let me be permitted to ſeek one 
under the pole! I conſent to live and to die in Afri- 
ca, among its ſerpents; upon Caucaſus, or Atlas ; 
it while I live, I may be allowed to breathe a pure 
air, and after my death, a little corner of the earth, 
where I may beſtow my body ; this is all I aſk; but 
this I cannot obtain. Doomed always to wander, 
and to be a ſtranger every where, oh fortune! for- 
tune] fix me at laſt to ſome ſpot. I do not covet 
thy favours; let me enjoy a tranquil poverty ; let 
me paſs in this retreat the few days that remain to 


me. How miſerable are we! Nothing is certain in 


this world. The wheel of fortune is for ever in mo- 
tion; we tremble on its ſummit ; in the middle we 
are ſuſpended ; and at the bottom we are trampled 
upon. I have pleaſed myſelf below; yet am agi- 
tated 
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tated as if in the clouds. 'To no end have I avoid- 
ed elevations; this is what I have a long time com- 
plained of; but my complaints have been in vain.” 


«© WHEN we ſail upon the ocean, tempeſts and 
ſhipwrecks are to be expected: but to be expoſed to 
hurricanes on the land, to be ſwallowed up by the 
waves of a brook, this is monſtrous indeed. I am 
again obliged to quit my country, and thoſe friends 
who are dear to me. I am ordered to take a ſafe 
route ; but the enemy occupies every road. I muſt 
go through the Tridentum of the Alps, croſs the 
lakes of Germany, and paſs the Danube and the 
Rhine near their ſources. Alas! I muſt obey, and 
ſubmit to the yoke. Fortune had forgot me; and! 
paſſed a year in tranquillity. It is her pleaſure now 
to force me from a ſweet repoſe, and plunge me 
again into a frightful chaos! How happy are you, 
my dear Barbatus! 'Take my advice, and never 
quit your neſt.” 


PETRARCH ſet out for Avignon 1342; and it 
was a great joy to him when he arrived there, to 
find his two friends Lelius and Socrates, who came 
to live with the Cardinal after the death of the Bi- 
ſhop of Lombes. The union of theſe three friend: 
became ſtronger than ever. Socrates in particular 
gave himſelf entirely to Petrarch, and never quitted 
him even when he went to Vaucluſe, where few of 
his other friends had the courage to follow him. 


Soo after his return to Avignon, Petrarch was 
witneſs to a great event. Bennet XII. had for ſome 
ears had a fiſtula in his leg, which obliged him to 
keep his chamber. At the petition of the Cardinals, 


he held ſome conſiſtories ſeated on his bed, accord- 
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B. III. 


ing to the cuſtom of that age. The diſcharge being 


more than common, the phyſicians attempted to 


ſtop it, and threw it back into the blood, where it 
made ſuch havock as to threaten a very ſpeedy death. 
Petrarch perceiving that Bennet's laſt moments were 
coming on, wrote the following letter to the Bi- 
ſhop of Cavaillon: 


© WHAT are you doing, my father ? And what 
think you will be the end of the preſent tempeſt ? 
Shall we gain the port, or be ſwallowed up by the 
waves? The veſſel cannot withſtand the billows. 
The wind is violent; the rowers are without expe- 
rience ; and the pilot, deſpiſing the rules of his art, 
makes too faſt towards the land, which is the rock 
of navigators. He confides too much in a deceitful 
calm, and ſteers his courſe by wandering planets, 
inſtead of adhering to the faithful pole. Full of 
wine, weighed down by age, overpowered with 
drowſineſs; he ſtaggers, he ſleeps, and is falling in- 
to the ſea, And would to heaven he fell alone! 
would to God, that our heavenly Father, ſeeing us 
erring without a pilot, in an agitated ſea, would 
himſelf conduct the bark which he has purchaſed 
with ſo great a price! 


* SUCH 1s the condition we are thrown into, 
by the ignorance of our pilot. What do I ſay? 
His indolence, his blindneſs, his ſhameful cupidity, 
and his paſſion for a vile and ſtormy country. Ah! 
why did they take him from his father's plow, to 
commit to him a government of which he was ſo in- 
capable ? But he is going to receive the recompenſe 
he merits. This man, the jeſt of all parties, the 
object of inceſſant ridicule, will ſoon become the 
prey of ſea- wolves,” 

«© WHAT 
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© WHAT will become of us? We may ſeek 2 
plank that may ſave us in our ſhipwreck. Our con- 
ſolation is, we can ſcarcely find ſuch another pilot; 
if we could, we ſhould be loſt for ever. If you ak 
what is my opinion; I think we ought to come and 
ſettle in your country, and thus ſhelter ourſelves 
from the approaching tempeſt. Reflect upon theſe 
things.” 


THIS Pontiff deſpiſed Italy, and was therefore 
deteſted by Petrarch. Bennet carried this contempt 
to ſuch a height, that one day ſome eels being ſent 
him from the lake of Bolſena, of a prodigious ſize, 
and exquiſite flavour, he diſtributed moſt of them 
among the Cardinals, reſerving for himſelf but a ve- 
ry ſmall portion. Some days after this, the cardi- 
nals going according to cuſtom, to attend upon him 
at dinner, he ſaid to them in a jeering manner; 
gentlemen, if I had taſted the eels before I ſent them, 
you would not have had ſo large a ſhare; but ! 
confeſs, I did not believe that Italy produced any 
thing that was good. Cardinal Colonna who was 
preſent, reddened with anger, and could not help 
replying ; that he was aſtoniſhed, one who had read 
ſo many books as his holineſs, ſhould be ignorant 
that Italy was the mother of every thing that was 
excellent. 


BENNET d'ed the 25th of April, 1342, and 
was interred at Notre-Dame; where his monument 
is now to be ſeen, A contemporary author aſſures 
us, that a monk who had been a brother in the 
ſame convent with Bennet, ſaid to him ſome time 
before his death, you will die ſoon if you do not 


amend your life. 
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Tux holy See was vacant only thirteen days. All 
the ſuffrages were united in Pierre Roger, Cardi- 
nal of Aquilea ; who took the name of Clement VI. 
He was of an antient family, and had paſſed through 
many honours, as the Proviſor of the Sorbonne, the 
Archbiſhopricks of Sens and Rouen, and the Chan- 
cellorſhip of Paris; having the ſeals conferred on him 
by Philip of Valois. After which, Bennet XII. 
made him Cardinal in the promotion that took 
place 1338. The coronation of this Pope was con- 
ducted with great pomp, and was performed the 
19th of May, in the church of the Dominicans. 
John Duke of Normandy, eldeſt fon of the king of 
France, James, Duke of Bourbon, Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy, Humbert, Dauphin of Viennois, and 
ſcveral other great lords, aſſiſted at the ceremony. 


THE court of Rome immediately changed its ap- 
pearance ; and there was a magnificence and luxu— 
ry unknown, in the preceding pontificates. Cle- 
ment VI. was condeſcending, frank, noble, and ge- 
nerous. He had the taſte and manners of a noble- 
man, who had always lived in the courts of Princee. 
No fovereign of his time appeared with more eclat, 
or diffuſed his favours with more grace or liberali- 
ty. Nothing equalled the ſumptuouſneſs of his fur- 
niture, the delicacies of his table, or the ſplendour 
of his court, which was filled with lords and gen- 
tlemen of antient nobility. Accuſtomed to live 
among ladies, whoſe ſociety amuſed him, he did not 
think the papacy obliged him to alter his manner of 
life. They continued to viſit him as uſual. In truth, 
this did not add to the decorum of his court, but it 
rendered it very agreeable and brilliant. 


Tris Pope had great qualities, but an exceſſive 
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luxury of charaQter, which cauſed him to be ſpoken 
of by many authors with great bitterneſs. His re- 
putation for generoſity and benevolence, together 
with a bull of invitation that he publiſhed, drew to 
Avignon this year more than a hundred thouſand 
ſcholars ; who all returned with ſome favour ſhown 
them. It would be hard to give credit to this, if 
we did not recollect that his predeceſſor left a great 
number of benefices vacant, becauſe as he ſaid, he 
ſound no perſon worthy to fill them. Clement VI. 
thought and acted in a very different manner. His 
hands were ever open; and his favourite maxim 
was, That no one ſhould depart unſatisfied from 
the palace of a prince. 


As ſoon as they were informed at Rome of the 
election of Clement, they ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to 
make him three principal requeſts. The firſt, that 
he would vouchſafe to accept the office of ſenator; 
as diſputes on this head, had often made that city a 
prey to civil wars. The ſecond, that he would 
haſten the re-eſtabliſhment of the holy ſee at Rome. 
And the third, that he would be pleaſed to reduce 
to fifty years, the indulgence, which Pope Boniface 
VIII. had granted to the church, and fixed at an 
hundred years; and that the reaſon for this their 
prayer was, that all the faithful might partake of 
it ; the time appointed. by Bonif..ce, exceeding the 
ordinary term of life. 


AFTER two months conſideration, the Pope re- 
turned this anſwer : That as to the firſt, it belong- 
ed to him as ſovereign of Rome: that he would 
however accept the municipal government in his 
right as Cardinal, without derogating from his ſove- 
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be more deſirous than himſelf of the return of the 
holy ſee to Rome; but he could not fix the time 
till the affairs of France and England were in a more 
tranquil ſtate. And that with reſpect to the jubilee, 
he granted with pleaſure the reduction they aſked, 


PETRARCH, who had obtained the dignity of 
Roman citizen by letters patent at his coronation, 
was one of the ambaſſadors ſent from Rome to Pope 
Clement; he was joined with Nicholas Gabrini, 
called Rienzi, and appointed to make an oration be- 
tore the Pope. In this ſpeech, he uſes his favou- 
rite figure when ſpeaking of Rome; he deſcribes an 
old woman, bowed down with grief and misfortune, 
who comes to throw herſelf at the feet of her huſ- 
band. You deſired to ſee me, ſays ſhe, when I was 
in bondage to another; and I fear not being as dear 
to you, now I am again become yours. You judge 
not like the vulgar, who deſire ardently what they 
have not, and are eaſily diſguſted with what they 
have. 


THe reward of this oration, which was a long 
one and very dry, was the priory of St. Nicholas, 
in the dioceſe of Piſa, which the Pope gyve to Pe- 
trarch the ſixth of October, 1342. 


THe Pope granted two ſmall favours this year, 
to two of Laura's children. Her daughter Ermeſ- 
ſenda was received into the convent of St. Laurence, 
where ſhe profeſſed herſelf ſome time after; and 
Audibert her ſon was appointed to the canonſhip 
of Notre-Dame de Dons. "Theſe children were about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, 
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Wx are now come to Rienzi, Petrarch's col. 
league, who was ſoon after this very ſingularly dif. 
tinguiſhed in the revolutions of Rome. His origin 
and character were as follow. His father kept a 
public houſe, and his mother was a waſher- woman. 
But he made up for the lowneſs of his birth, by the 
elevation of his wit and underſtanding; his imagi- 
nation was lively and brilliant; he had a prodigi- 
ous memory, and a natural eloquence which drew 
after him the whole world. His parents though ſo 
meanly ſituated, ſpared nothing in the courſe of his 
education. When the firſt ſtudies of grammar and 
rhetoric had poliſhed his mind, and improved hiz 
natural eloquence, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the Roman hiſtory, and the ſearch into its anti- 
quities; to which he joined a great knowledge of 
the civil law, and the rights of the people. The 
commentaries of Cæſar, were much read, and much 


eſteemed by him. 


RIENZ T's enthuſiaſm for Rome united him firm- 
ly with Petrarch, and could be the only foundation 
of a connection between men of ſuch different cha- 
raters. He fucceeded alſo with Clement, who ad- 
mired his eloquence, and was never weary of his 
converſation. He had likewiſe at firſt the good 
graces of Cardinal Colonna, probably through the 
favour of Petrarch ; but which he afterwards loſt, 
by inveighing bitterly againſt ſome great lords in 
Rome. The Pope conferred upon Rienzi, the place 
of notary at Rome, which was a very lucrative poſt. 
'Theſe honours paved the way for the extraordinary 
ſituation, in which we ſhall ſoon behold him. 


CieMENT VI. had a fine natural underſtanding, 
which he had enriched and improved by ſtudy. Pe- 
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. * trarch ſays, he forgot nothing that he read, and if 
be e wiſhed to do it, he had it not in his power, 

in i 

a i He had gained in his converſation with the fe- 
n. male ſex, and in the courts of princes, a ſoftneſs, 
he and politeneſs of manner which endeared him to eve- 
i- WF ry one. When he reſerved to himſelf the nomina- 
i- tion of the greater prelacies, to ſatisfy the deſire he 
vw WF had of beſtowing favours, it was repreſented to him, 


that ſuch reſerves, would produce great inconveni- 
ences, and that his predeceſſors had not dared to 
make them. He replied, my predeceſſors knew not 
what it was to be popes. 


IT was in the pontificate of this Pope, that the 
city of Avignon, where debauchery had long reign- 
ed, came at laſt to the greateſt exceſs of luxury and 
diſſoluteneſs. The accounts which Petrarch gives of 
the licentiouſneſs and neglect of all decency in this 
city, are fully confirmed by other writers. 


m- 
ion Ow the return of Petrarch to Avignon, Laura 
ha- W behaved to him in a kinder manner. Perhaps a long 
ad- abſence made her feel more ſenſibly that ſne was not 
his indifferent to him; perhaps too his reputation made 
ood W ſome impreſſion on her mind. However this was, 
the W the favour of the Pope, and the kindnefs of Laura, 
loſt, rendered Avignon more agreeable than uſual to Pe- 
s in trarch. He paſſed the greateſt part of this year 
lace W there; and went to Vaucluſe but ſeldom, and for a 
poſt. ſhort time: and when he was in that ſolitude, he 
nary owns that his ſoul was always at Avignon with Lau- 
ra. 
ling, PET RARCH was one day ſeated in a public place, 
Pe- to which he knew Laura would come, and medita— 
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ting on his uſual ſubject, with his eyes fixed on the 


ground; when ſhe appeared ſuddenly before him. 


As ſoon as he perceived her, he roſe, and making 
her a low bow, was going to ſpeak. She caſt upon 
him a kind look, returned him the ſame ſalutation; 
and paſled along, ſaying ſomething he did not per- 
fectly hear. Theſe obliging manners filled Petrarch 
with extreme joy. 


AT this time, Petrarch made a connection witli 
Sennucio Delbene, a Florentine of noble birth, 
and who favoured the party of the Gibelins. There 
is an anecdote relating to him, which the people o 
Florence ſpeak of with indignation. Charles of Va- 
lois being ſent to Florence, by Pope Boniface VIII. 
on public affairs, was much delighted with the di- 
verſion of hawking. Sennucio had a country houſe 
near the city, where Charles often went to refreſh 
himſelf on theſe occaſions. Sennucio accommoda- 
ted him in the beſt manner he could, and as ſuited 
a gentleman of his rank. This hoſpitality did not 
prevent the Prince from impriſoning him, becauſe he 
was of the party oppoſite to that he favoured; and 
condemning him to pay a fine of four thouſand li- 
vres : his eſtate alſo was confiſcated, But by the 
favour of John XXII, Sennucio was re-eſtabliſhed in 
all his rights in the year 1326. He was attached to 
the Colonnas, and above all to Cardinal John Co- 
tonna, which gave riſe to the friendſhip between 
him and Petrarch. 


SENNUCIO was fond of the arts. He had a ten- 
der heart, and was attached to the fair ſex, He 
was alſo a poet, but his lyre was ſtrung to lighter 


meaſures, not ſad and plaintive like that of Petrarch. 
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I Do not know how it was, that Sennucio was 
admitted to the houſe of Laura, but it appears, that 
he ſaw her often; and that Petrarch often converſed 
with him on the ſubject of his love. 


THE praiſes Petrarch had beſtowed on Laura, 
rendered her celebrated every where. All who 
came to Avignon had a ſtrong defire to ſee her. 
But though ſhe was not yet thirty years of age, ſhe 
was ſomewhat altered. Whether this was owing 
to her having had many children, to illneſs, or do- 
meſtic chagrins ; ſhe had no longer her former clear 
and brilliant complexion. Petrarch alſo, by a kind 
of ſympathy, loſt that beautiful complexion, which 
had been ſo univerſally admired. In a letter writ- 
ten to a friend, whom he had not ſeen for ſome 
time, he ſays, “ am not what I was; the perpe- 
tual diſcord between my ſoul and my body has 
changed me ſo much, that you would hardly know 
me again.“ 


THis year 1342, died at Avignon a lady, who 
was greatly beloved 855 Wen che brother of Pe- 
trarch. 


* THE object, ſays Petrarch to him, of your 
tender love has left us, to enjoy celeſtial glory. 
i hope it at leaſt, and I believe it! The ſweet- 
neſs of her manners, and the virtues of her life, 
will not fail to inſure her this felicity. Take 
back therefore, for it is high time, the two keys 
* of thy heart. "Thus relieved from anxiety, and 
thy path clear before thee, follow this beloved 
object in the ſureſt road. Nothing ought now 
to retard thy progreſs. Thou reſembleſt a pil- 
grim, who wants only a ſtaff to take a long jour- 
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« ney. You fee, my dear brother, we haſten faſt 
&« toward death: when in the awful paſſage, our 
& ſouls are releaſed from mortal ties, they will take 
© their flight with more freedom and eale,” 


GERARD touched in the moſt ſenſible manne: 
with this loſs, followed the advice of his brother, 
and determined to employ himſelf wholly for the 
future, in the great work of his ſalvation : he quit- 
ted the world, and placed himſelf in the monaſtery 
of the Carthuſians, which he went to viſit when at 
St. Baume, with Petrarch, in 1339. The heaven- 
ly life, which theſe monks led in that awful ſolitude, 
had made an impreſſion upon him, which had never 
been effaced. 


THE origin of the order of the Carthuſians is thus 
related by Petrarch. Two brothers from Genoa, 
ſet out on a trading voyage; the one failed toward 
the Faſt, the other toward the Weſt. After a num- 
ber of years, one of them arriving at Genoa, being 
informed his brother was at Marſeilles, wrote to 
him to deſire his return to Genoa; but receiving 
no anſwer, he went to Marſeilles, and finding his 
brother there, he aſked him, why he did not come 
to Genoa? His brother replied; “ I am weary of 
navigation and trade: I will no longer truſt my life 
to the mercy of the winds; do as you pleaſe ; my 


reſolution is fixed. I have found a port on the bor- 


ders of Paradiſe, where I will reſt, and wait in tran- 
quillity the moment of my death.” 


Tux other, who did not comprehend this lan- 
guage, aſked him to explain himſelf: he returned 
no anſwer, but took him to Montrieu, into a deep 


valley, in the middle of a wood; and pointed to a 
| houſe 
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houſe he had there juſt built. Struck with the aw- 
fulneſs of the ſurrounding ſcene, the other Genoefe 
felt a ſudden compunction, and determined immedi- 
ately to erect a building like that of his brother, on 
a neighbouring hill. They bade adieu to the world, 
and founded with their eſtates and houſes the new 
order of the Carthuſians; an order famous for its 
piety and auſterity of manners: and in this ſolitude 
they conſecrated the remainder of their days to God. 
This monaſtery of Montrieu is ſituated between Aix 
and Toulon, in the middle of the woods, and ſur- 
rounded with mountains, from whence iſſue ſeve- 
ral rivers. Hence the name of Montricu. 


THOUGH Petrarch loved his brother with ten- 
derneſs, he was not ſorry for this change. Gerard 
was fond of pleaſure, and ct an unſteady temper ; he 


knew not how to moderate any of his inclinations ; 


and this gave Petrarch a great deal of trouble and 
uneaſineſs, eſpecially in a city like Avignon. © I 


acknowledge, ſays Petrarch, the hand of God in this - 


converſion. None but himſelf could work fo great 
a change.” Petrarch had conceived a verv high idea 
of the Carthuſians. This order does not, ſays 
he, reſemble others: none enter into it by force or 
ſeduction.“ Gerard was no ſooner fixed in this mo- 
naſtery, than he wrote to his brother to induce him 
to take the ſame reſolution. Petrarch, filled with 
piety and remorſe, was ſtaggered ; but he did not 
comply. Pope Clement VI. gave Gerard an abſo- 
lution when in the article of death. 


Tur Biſhop of Rhodes, whoſe name was Ber- 


rard Albi, and who had been appointed Cardinal 


aiter the exaltation of Clement, came at this time 
10 Avignon, and was much delighted with the con- 
verſation 


—— „ r 
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verſation of Petrarch. After his return to Italy, he 
ſent him a letter full of ſublime queſtions on the moſt 
abſtracted ſubjects of philoſophy. Petrarch replies 
thus: 


« Vovx queſtions are an ample proof of your 
great penetration. To queſtion and to doubt with 
judgment, 1s a great part of our knowledge. The 
manner in which you confeſs your ignorance, con- 
ſoles me for my own : and was not this the caſe, my 
occupations, the exceſſive heats, the tumult of this 
crouded city, leave me little time for writing.” 


«© You would have me meaſure the heavens, 
the earth, and the ſeas; I, who know not of what 
kind of clay my own body is formed, or the nature 
of the ſoul, which is confined in it as in a priſon, 
ſhall I dive into the ſyſtems of Ptolomy ? or decy- 
pher the characters which the Sicilian Geometrician 
drew on the unfortunate foil ? Alas! Death puriues 
me with eager ſteps; and all my aim, is to ſteal a 
few moments from his graſp. I ſhall therefore only 
ſay in anſwer to your queſtions ; that there are le- 
ven planets; and that the ſun holds the firſt rank: 
his rays re-animate the world; he begins his courſe 
in the Eaſt, and when he ſets, a cold ſhade is ſpread 
over the earth. The fixed ſtars make their revolu- 
tions allo by a motion not viſible to us. It is dil- 
puted whether the ſun is placed in the centre of the 
world: but would it not be better to ſeek this cen- 
tre where virtue dwells? Men form calculations, 
how much larger it is than the earth; and they ne- 
glect to examine how much more noble the ſoul is 


than the body.” 
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« THE moon ſhines with the light it borrows 


| from the ſun; its motions are periodical. Mercury 


is an inconſtant planet, and its influences are vari- 
ous: we know all this, but we neglect to inquire 
whether proſperity is a good or evil; by whom, and 
in what caſes, death 1s to be deſired or feared. 
Your courier is in haſte, and I would rather ſend 
him back with nothing, than give him many lines 
of which I ſhould be aſhamed. I cannot explain to 
you my aſtoniſhment, when I ſaw that deluge of 
verſes, which your letter poured in upon me. I 
undertook to count them, but in vain. What a 
pity, that Virgil poſſeſſed not this happy faculty ? 
he would not have paſſed his whole life in compo- 
ſing a poem, which at laſt he left imperfect. Your 
queſtions reſemble the enigma of the Sphinx; and 
you mult ſeek another Oedipus to anſwer them.” 


BARLAAM the Greek monk, of whom mention 


has been already made, came this year to Avignon : 

he had been much chagrined by a deciſion given 
againſt him by the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, in a 
diſpute he had held with the monks of Mount 
Athos. Theſe monks maintained that the light 
which appeared on mount Tabor, at the transfigu- 
ration of Jeſus Chriſt, was uncreated; and that it 
was God himſelf. 'The Greeks made a ſerious affair 
of this fanciful opinion, and were contending for the 
truth of it with vehemence, while the Turks were 
at their gates, and had formed as it were a barrier 


round Conſtantinople, of the cities they had taken 
in Aſia, 


PETRARCH was glad to ſee his Greek maſter 
*gain; and as Barlaam deſired an eſtabliſhment in 
Italy, Petrarch by his ſolicitations and his credit 
procured. 
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procured him the Biſhopric of Geraci, which beinz 
a ſuffragan or ſubſidiary biſhopric depending on 
Rheggio, the revenue was ſmall ; but it ſuited Bar. 
laam, becauſe it ſettled him at the cloſe of lite in 
his native country, where he died ten years after, in 


1353: 


Ar the end of January 1343, there arrived an 
extraordinary courier at Avignon, who brought the 
melancholy news of the death of Robert king of Na. 
ples. This cauſed a general conſternation in that 
city, and throughout all Provence. This prince 
was ſixty years old, when without terror he ſaw hi; 
fleſh waſte away, his body decaying, and death ta- 
king poſſeſſion of his whole fabric. One thing alone 
troubled his laſt moments: this was the ſtate in 
which he muſt leave his family and his kingdom, 
Robert had had two children by his queen: the e. 
deft died young; and the ſecond, named Charles 
duke of Calabria, left only two daughters, Joan and 
M ary. 


CHAROBERT king of Hungary, who had ſome | 


pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, as the heit 
of Charles Martel, Robert's eldeſt brother, had two 
ſuns. Pope John XXII. who had decided in favour 
of Robert, propoſed a double marriage bedween 
theſe royal houſes: the princeſs Joan, who was the 

eldeſt, with Andrew the ſecond {on ; and the eldeft 
| fon Lewis with Mary the ſecond daughter. The 
marriages were celebrated with aſtoniſhing magnift- 
cence in 1333. Andrew was ſix, and Joan nine 
years old. And it was thought their being brought 
up rogether, would cement this union. But as might 
rather have been expetted, it happened otherwiſe 
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ſoon remarked; the difference of their educations 
alone would have produced this effect. 


Tux Neapolitans were polite, voluptuous, gal- 
lant, and magnificent. The Hungarians, on the 
contrary, were vulgar, churliſh, and enemies to 
magnificence and pleaſure ; and were looked upon at 
Naples as Barbarians, who could ſcarcely be treated 
with ſufficient contempt. Add to this, Andrew and 
his courtiers exaggerated in a haughty manner, their 
rights to the kingdom of Naples; while at the court 
of Joan, they ridiculed their pride, and maintained 
that Andrew could only reign as huſband of his 


queen. Robert ſaw with grief theſe conteſts, and 
the preſentiments they raiſed in his heart, clouded 


his laſt moments, which would otherwiſe have been 


© the calm evening of a bright day. 


PERCEIVING that he drew near his end, he aſ- 
ſembled his nobles, and dictated his will in their 


preſence. 


By this will, he made Joan his grand- 


daughter his heir; and her ſiſter Mary was to ſuc- 


ceed her. Saiche of Arragon, the ſecond wife of 


| Robert, by whom he had no children, was a wo- 
man of capacity and virtue, to whom he would have 


confided the regency, and the education of his grand- 


daughters, had ſhe not formed a reſolution on his 
death to finiſh her days in a monaſtery. She had 


always ſo ſtrong an inclination for the cloiſter, that 
in 1317 ſhe attempted to ſet aſide her marriage, to 
throw herſelf into a convent. But Pope John XXII. 
to whom ſhe applied, told her this intention was a 
ſnare of the devil. Robert named her however at 
the head of a council for the adminiſtration, till the 
princeſſes were twenty-five years old : and Philip de 
Cabaſſole was one of this council. 


\ AFTER 
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AFTER this, Robert deſired they would bring to 
him the two young perſons he had named for his ſue- 
ceſſors. He addreſſed himſelf to them with the 
greateſt dignity and tenderneſs; diſcovered to them 
the dangers which threatened them; and informed 
them in what manner they ought to conduct them- 
ſelves towards their enemies, their friends, and their 
ſubjects. At a moment when other men can ſcarce- 
ly ſupport themſelves, this great King ſeemed whol- 
ly intereſted in the good of his family ; and the wil- 
dom, ſtrength, and preſence of mind he ſhewed on 
this occaſion, ſurpriſed and overwhelmed with grief 
thoſe who were preſent. Obſerving thoſe who 
ſtood round his bed melted into tears, he reproach- 
ed them for it in a gentle manner. What is the 
reaſon of your grief? ſaid he. My death has no- 
thing in it mournful or unhappy ; on the contrary, 
it is greatly for my advantage. I leave a frail throne, 
for an everlaſting kingdom. Have I not lived long 
enough? I have almoſt attained the period that na- 
ture herſelf ſeems to have fixed to the life of man. 
Inſtead of afflicting yourſelves, my children, rejoic« 
with me in my felicity.“ 


AFTER having ſaid this, he diſcourſed to them 
upon death with ſo much eloquence and philofophy; 
he painted it in ſuch ſoft and agreeable colours, that 
thoſe who were preſent confeſſed, it no longer ap- 
peared ſo terrible an event, and that the end of 2 
dying ſage like Robert, was preferable to the ſchoo! 
of the greateſt philoſopher. After having ſettled al 
his affairs with the ſame calm deliberation as it he 
was juſt going to ſet out for the country, he addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to God, and delivered up his ſoul into the 
hands of its Maker, without one ſigh or tear, 0 
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its ſeparation from his body. * He died, ſays Pe- 
trarch, as he lived, acting and ſpeaking like him- 
ſelf.” He choſe to die in the habit of the third or- 

_ der of St. Francis, an act of zeal at that time in 


faſhion. 


PETRARCH was at Avignon, when he received 
the news of king Robert's death. He ſet out imme- 
diately for Vaucluſe, to lament in ſilence and ſoli- 
tude ſo irreparable a loſs. Some time after, he 
writes thus to Barbatus of Sulmone : 


c ALAS! nothing can equal my loſs! Who now 
ſhall be my adviſer, my protector, my ſupport ? To 
whom ſhall I devote my genius and my ſtudies ? 
Who ſhall revive my hopes, and draw my ſoul out 
of its lethargy ? I had two guides, two protectors; 
and death has deprived me of both in the courſe of 
one year. For my firſt and deareſt friend, I ſhed 
the tears of affection on the boſom of Lelius. For 
the ſecond, I weep with you, and ſhall for ever 
| weep. I, who have been accuſtomed to conſole 
others, know not how to conſole myſelf. I ſend 


| you theſe few lines from that retreat where my ſoul 
ſeeks refuge in all its troubles.” 


PETRARCH ſome time after this, at the deſire 


of a Neapolitan nobleman, made the following epi- 
| taph on king Robert: 


Hee lies the body of king Robert; his ſoul is in 
heaven, He was the glory of kings ; the honour of 


AS n he his age; the chief of warriors; and the beſt of men. 
_ | kilful in the art of war, he loved peace. If he had 
in 


lived longer, Jeruſalem and Sicily, under his ſtand- 
ount o ad, would have ſhaken off the yoke of the Barba- 
count 


rians, 
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rians, and driven out the tyrants. Theſe two king - 
doms have loſt their hope in loſing their king. His 
genius equalled his valour : he unravelled the holy 
myſteries ; he read the events of Heaven; he un- 
derſtood the virtues of plants ; all nature was open 
before him. 'The Muſes and the Arts mourn their 
protector. Nothing was kinder than his manners: 
his heart was the temple of patience. All the vir- 
tues lie buried in his tomb. No one can praiſe him 
as he deſerves : but fame ſhall make him immor- 


tal.“ 


PET RARCH had reaſon to regret a prince, who 
had conferred upon him ſo many favours ; and who 
had ſo great a reliſh for his works, that ſtealing ſome- 
times from his ſerious occupations, he paſſed many 
hours of the night in reading them, without think- 
ing either of food or ſleep. 


PETRARCH, after lamenting this friend many 
days in the ſilence and gloom of his retreat, came 
back to Avignon, where he paſſed a great part of 
the winter; making only now and then ſhort viſits 


to Vaucluſe. 


PETRARCH being at Avignon ſome time after 
this, met with Laura at a public aſſembly : her drels 
was magnificent; but in particular ſhe had filk 
gloves, brocaded with gold. A rare ornament at 
that time, when ſilk was ſo ſcarce in Languedoc and 
in Provence, that the Senechal of Beaucaue, two 
years after this, ſent twelve pounds to queen Joan 
of Burgundy, which coſt him ſeventy-ſix French 


livres a pound. Laura happened to drop one of 


theſe gloves. Petrarch, whoſe eyes were ever bent 


towards her, immediately picked it up. Laura per- 
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ceiving it in his hands, took it from him inſtantly 

And though Petrarch had the ſtrongeſt deſire to re- 

tain this precious ornament, he had not the pow- 

er. If the nobility of Laura had not been proved by 

the contract of her marriage, it would have been by 

theſe embroidered gloves. For in the thirteenth and 
, WW fouricenth centuries, none but perſons of quality in 
- WW France were allowed to wear ſilk, gold, furs, pearls, 
I and precious jewels. This was obſerved at Avig- 
* non. And none but the relations of the Pope, the 
wives and daughters of the Marſhals, Barons, Vi- 
guiers, and the ladies of noble birth in this city, 
were exempted from this ſumptuary law. Avignon 
however by its commerce with ſtrangers, had long 
loſt the ſimplicity of its manners, which till then it 
had been famous for: their extravagance increaſed 
with their wealth, and the wives of citizens aimed 
as much as poſſible to vie with the ladies of noble 
rank in their luxury and expence. 


any | | ; 
ame Uxpxx the pontificate of Clement VI. profuſion 
rt of and debauchery were carried to the utmoſt he ght at 


Avignon. The generoſity of this Pontiff was un- 
| bounded ; and he had the ſtrongeſt attachment to 
| the fair ſex, who had free acceſs at all hours to his 
palace. At the head of theſe ladies, who formed a 
court in the palace of Clement, was the Viſcounteſs 
ot Turenne. As ſhe acted a conſiderable part in the 
pontificate of Clement, and was the particular ob- 
ject of Petrarch's averſion, a ſhort deſcription of her 
my not be diſagreeable. 


Tu name of this lady was Cicily ; ſhe was 
daughter of the Count de Commenges, who had 
chouſed the daughter and heir of Reymond, Viſ- 


count of Torenne. She married the ſon of Alphon · 
VO. I. 1 ſo 
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| 

ſo IV. king of Arragon, and became Viſcounteſs of 
Turenne, by the death of her brother, in the year 
1340. She was a woman of infinite cunning, and 
proud, and imperious to exceſs. It was eaſy for 
ſuch a charaQer to influence the mind of Clement, 
who was a man of the moſt gentle temper, and the 
eaſieſt to govern. The empire ſhe obtained over 
him, and the authority with which ſhe diſpoſed of 
every thing in his court, have cauſed many to ſuſ- 

ect, that ſhe was his miſtreſs. It is certain ſhe 
made herſelf very agreeable to him as a companion; 
. accumulated a great deal of wealth, and diſhonoured 
herſelf by the avidity, with which ſhe received mo- 
ney from all hands, without diſtinction. 


Ir is not ſurpriſing, that under the government 
of a woman, who thought of nothing but amaſling 
wealth; and in a court, filled with young perſon: 
of both ſexes, who held the firſt places there, and 
had no curb to their deſires; debauchery ſhould 
wholly prevail and become univerſal. Petrarch 
draws two pictures of this terrible licentiouſneſs. In 
his letters called the Myſteries, one of theſe deſcrip- 
tions 1s as follows : 


& ALL that they ſay of Aſſyrian and Egyptian 
Babylon, of the four Labyrinths, of the Avernian, 
and Tartarian Lakes, are nothing in conipariſon of 
this hell, Woe have here a Nimrod powerful on ihe 
earth, and a mighty hunter before the Lord, who 
attempts to ſcale heaven with raiſing his ſuperb tow- 
ers: a Scmiramis with her quiver ; a Cambyles more 
extravagant than the Cambyſes of old. You may 
here behold the inflexible Minos ; Rhadamanthus; 
the greedy Cerberus; Paſiphae, and the Minotaur. 


All that is vile and execrable is aſſembled wh 
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place. There is no clue to lead you out of this la- 
byrinth, neither that of Dedalus, nor Ariadne: the 
only means of eſcaping, is by the influence of gold. 
Gold pacifies the moſt ſavage monſters, ſoftens the 
hardeſt hearts, pierces through the flinty rock, and 
opens every door, even that of heaven: for to ſay all 
in one word, even Jeſus Chriſt is here bought with 


cold.” 


& Ix this place reign the ſucceſſors of poor fiſh- 
ermen, who have forgot their origin. "They march 
covered with gold and purple, proud of the ſpoils of 
princes and of the people. Inſtead of thoſe little 
boats, in which they gained their living on the lake 
of Genaſereth, they inhabit ſuperb palaces. They 
have likewiſe their parchments, to which are hung 
pieces of lead; and theſe they uſe as nets to catch 


the innocent and unwary, whom they fleece and burn 
to ſatisfy their gluttony.“ 


To the moſt ſimple repaſts have ſucceeded the 
moſt ſuraptuous feaſts ; and where the apoſtles went 
on foot covered only with ſandals, are now ſeen in- 
ſolent Satrapes mounted on horſes ornamented with 
gold, and champing golden bits. They appear like 
the kings of Perſia, or the Parthian princes, to 
whom all muſt pay adoration.” 


* Pook old fiſhermen! For whom have you la- 
boured ? For whom have you cultivated the field of 
the Lora? For whom have you ſhed ſo much of 
your blood? Neither piety, charity, nor truth is 
here. God is deſpiſed, the laws trampled upon, 


and wickedneſs is eſteemed wi dom. Oh times! Oh 
manners!“ 


12 PETRARCH 
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PETRARC did not ſatirize the vices of others 
alone; he compoſed ſome refletions at this time, 
which unfold his own charaQter, and the failings to 
which it was ſubject. "Theſe refleQtions are put in 
the form of dialogues, in imitation of the confeſſions 
of St. Auguſtin. ; 
favourite ſaint, 


AUGUsTIN was Petrarch's 


% When I read his confeſſions, ſays Petrarch, [| 


think I read my own; for I find in them the hiſtory 
of my life. At night, when my ſoul is freed from 
care, I lay myſelf down in bed as in a tomb, and 
ſummon my heart before me. Its reſtleſIneſs and 
diſtraQion, its dread of death, its hatred of vice, and 
yet unequal progreſs in virtue and purity ; from 
whence come all theſe things?“ 


« THEY ariſe, replies Auguſtin, from your light 
and careleſs diſpoſition, You perceive your errors, 
but you do not ſcek a better path to walk in: you 
behold your peril, but take no pains to avoid it.“ 


&© How abſurd is that vanity of mind produced 
by your wit, knowledge, cloquence, and beauty! 
What is there in theſe things, on which to build vou 
pride? How many times has your wit failed you! 
In the arts, how much more ſkilful than you are 
the moſt vulgar of mankind, and the ſmalleſt ani- 
mals in the creation? Compare your knowledge 
with your ignorance, and it will appear like a ſmal 
brook by the fide of the ocean. Your . 
what is it? A wind, a puff, an empty noiſe! Did 
you feel in the midit of the loudeſt praiſes that you 
wanted the greateſt of all, the applauſe of your own 
mind? What folly to neglect the moſt important 
things in L 3h, lo 0Ccupy yourſelf i in arranging lla. 
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bles? Under this reſtraint, how many objeQs are 
there in nature, to which you cannot do juſtice ? 
How many ſentiments in philoſophy you are not 
able to expreſs, becauſe you are tied down to mea- 
ſures, and fail in the number of your words? The 
Greeks and the Latins, have they not mutually re— 
proached each other for this poverty of language?“ 


& As to your body, your health, your complexi- 
on, your features, can any thing be more frail, or 
leſs to be depended on ? The ſmalleſt accid ient, the 
ſting of agnat, a breath of corrupted air, will cauſe 
them to wither and decay. Beauty is a flower which 
often fades before noon. And was not this the caſe, 
only repreſent to yourſeit, how that body will ap- 
pear a few years hence, when committed to the fi- 
lent grave.” 


% As to your avarice: while you lived in your 
ſolitude, content with a plain, garb, the fruits of 
your trees, and the herbs of vour garden, you want- 
ed nothing, and paſſed a tweet and tranquil life. 
Now example has altered your taſte, and you have 
the dilturbed air of tnoſe, who are always ſeeking 
after what they can never obtain. It is commend- 
abe to be active in procuring a comfortable livelt- 
hood, but bounds ſhould be fixed ro cur deſires. 
What are yours?” © I aſk nothing ſuperfluous, re- 
plied Petrarch, aſtoniſhed that avarice ſhould be laid 
to his charge, but I would want for nothing. TI have 
no anos to command, but I would not chuſe to 
obey.” „ This, ſays St. Auguſtin, is the object of 
the ed kings, but they have failed in accom- 
pliſhing it :, and thoſe who command whole nations, 
have themſelves been forced to obey. Virtue alone 
can procure that independence, which is the end of 
human wiſhes,” 
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« As to your ambition.“ How! interrupted 
Petrarch, to flee courts and cities, to bury one's 
ſelf among rocks and woods, to combat vulgar opi- 
nions, to hate and deſpiſe honours, to laugh at thoſe 
who ſeek, and all their methods of obtaining them, 
is this to be ambitious ? ?—* You are not, I will 
grant, replied St. Auguſtin, born ambitious ; and 
nature is not to be forced: but examine your own 
heart. It is not honours that you hate, but the 
ſteps neceſſary in this age to obtain them. Your 
route to them is more ſecret, but has the ſame end. 
You muſt own that this 1s the real aim of all your 
ſtudies. The man who ſets out on a journey to 
Rome, but turns back intimidated by the length of 
the way, it is not Rome that difpleaſes him, but 
the read that leads to it.“ 


e EN vx, gluttony, and wrath, continued St. 
Auguſtin, I cannot ſeriouſly reproach you with; but 
you carnot vindicate yourſelf from the charge of in- 
continence : and when you have prayed to be deli- 
vered ſrom every licentious paſſion, you have prayed 
as oo many do, in this manner: Lord, make 
me cha#e, but not too ſoon. Wait a little, be- 


ſeech thee, till my youth is paſſed, and the ſeaſon of 


pleaſure is over. The time will come, when I ſhall 
have no inclination to vice, apd when ſatiety and 
diſguſt will prevent all danger of a relapſe.” | To 
alk in ſuch a manner, 18 indeed to aſk in vain.” 


ST. AUGUSTIN next ſpeaks of that unſettled and 
diſcordant humour to which Petrarch was ſubject, 
and which delights to dwell on the dark fide, and is 
always diſturbing and tormenting itſelf, © Men are 
loſt to peace, continues he, becauſe they know not 


the difficulties which attend the ſituations of others, 
: > "hq 
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ar feel the advantages of their own, Hence ariſe 
the complaints of the whole world.” © I know 
well, replied Petrarch, that in elevated ſtations, we 
in vain ſeek for peace and tranquillity of foul. I am 
ſatisfied with my fortune, but I am obliged to live 


for others, and comply with their kumours : this de- 


pendence is my miſery.” « 


«© AND who then, ſaid St. Auguſtin, in this 
world, lives only for himſelf ? Even Cæſar, after 
he had fubdued the univerſe, did not he live for 
others? with all his art, he could not ſatisfy the de- 
fires, or over- rule the power of thoſe, who conſpir- 
ed againſt him. Nothing but wiſdom can inſure an 


independence like this.“ 


PETRARCH next complains to St. Auguſtin of 
the life he leads at Avignon. “ I am fatigued, ſays 
he, beyond all expreſſion with this noiſy, dirty city 
it is the gulph of all naſtineſs and vice, a collection 
of narrow ill built ſtreets, where one cannot take a 
ſingle ſtep without meeting with filthy pigs; bark- 
ing dogs; chariots which ſtun one with the rattling 
of their wheels; ſets of horſes in capariſon which 
block up the way ; disfigured beggars, terrible to 
look at; ſtrange faces ſrom all the countries upon 
earth; inſolent nobles drunk with pleaſure and de- 
bauch; and an unruly populace always quarrelling 
and fighting.” To this the faint anſwers : © if the 
tumalt of vour foul would ſubſide, you would no 
longer complain of theſe outward noiles, which af- 
fe only the ſenſes. When the mind is calm, the 
contuſion of objeAs around us, is no more to our 
ear than the murmurs of a running ſtream. In this 
happy ſtate of ſoul, neither the clones which fly 
around her, nor even the thunder that rolls over her 


head, 


en Rs 
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head, is able to diſturb her ſerenity. Safe in the 
port, ſhe beholds but feels not the ſhipwreck.” 


6 Bur I have yet only attacked the diſorders you 
are willing to confeſs; more delicate and deeper 
wounds lie behind. When I conſider your extreme 
ſenſibility, I dare hardly attempt to probe them. 
Petrarch! you are bound with two golden chains ; 
and your greateſt unhappineſs i, you are ſo dazzled 
by the luſtre of them both, that you do not perceive 
your fetters; theſe chains are love and glory; theſe 
are your treaſures, your delights: let us examine 
this raatter, and firſt treat of love. Do you not al- 
low that it is a great folly ?? 


& THE object of our love, replied Petrarch, 
muſt decide this: love is the moſt noble, or the moſt 
deſpicable of all the paſſions ; miſery, if the object 
is unamiable: but to be attached to a virtuous wo- 
man, who deſerves both love and reſpect, this ap- 
pears to me a great felicity. It you think otherwile, 
I am ſorry for it. Every one has his own opinion; 
if this is an error, it is dear to me, and I ſhould be 
ſorry to be deprived of it. You know not the object 
of this love! | 


&« IxDEED I do, replied St. Auguſtin; a mor- 
tal. a woman is the cauſe; I know you have paſſed 
a great part of your life in admiring and adoring her. 


A folly ſo long perſiſted in aſtoniſhes me.” 


© I BESEECH you, returned Petrarch, no invec- 
tives. Thais and Livia were women, but what a 
difference between them and the perſon of whom 
you ſpeak : know that her manners are a perfect 
model of the pureſt virtue: little attraQted by the 
| pleaſure: 
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pleaſures of the world, ſhe ſighs after heaven, as 
her only reward.“ What a madneſs, returned 
the ſaint! you have nouriſhed this flame in your 
heart ſixteen years. The war of Hannibal in Italy 
was not ſo long, nor the flames he kindled more vi- 
olent, than yours. He was driven out at laſt ; but 
who ſhall drive away that Hannibal who lays waſte 
your ſoul ?”? 


BLIND as you are, you love your diſeaſe, and 
you feed it ; but liſten to me : when death ſhall ex- 
tinguiſh thoſe eyes, which delight you now; when 
you ſhall behold that beautiful face disfigured and 
pale, and thoſe perfect limbs motionleſs and livid ; 
then will you bluſh for having attached an immortal 
ſoul to a decayed and periſhable body.” 


“ Gop preſerve me, reſumed Pctrarch, from 
beholding ſo terrible a diſaſter ; it would be rever- 
ſing the order of nature. I came firſt into the world, 
and it would be unjuſt I ſhould go out of it the laſt. It 
is not however, ſaid St Auguſtin, an impoſſible 
event; in as much as this beautiful perſon, which is 
the object of your love, and which is worn out by 
frequent confinements, has already loſt much of its 


ſtrength and brilliancy.“ 


„ LEARN, replied Petrarch, that it is not the 
perſon of Laura I adore, but that ſoul fo ſuperior to 
all others: her conduct and her manners, are an 
image of the life the bleſſed lead in heaven. It I 
Hould ever loſe her, (the very idea makes me trem- 
ble!) T would ſay, what Lelius the wiſcit of the Ro- 
mans ſaid on the death of Scipio, I loved her virtue, 
and that ſhall ever live.” 

1 5 & To 
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4 TT is not eaſy, returned the ſaint, to force you 
out of your intrenchment : for a moment I will 
therefore allow, that this woman for whom you 
languiſh is a ſaint, a goddeſs, the goddeſs of virtue 
herſelf, if you will have it ſo. You are then the 
more culpable, if your inclinations toward her are 
not pure and honeſt. I take heaven to witneſs, re- 
plied Petrarch, that there was never any thing diſ- 
honeſt in my affections for Laura, never any thing 
reprehenſible in them but their exceſs. I wiſh all 
the world could ſee my love with as much clearneſs 
as they can her face. It reſembles it; it is like that 
face, pure and without ſpot. I am going to ſay a 
thing that will perhaps aſtoniſh you.“ 


& TT is to Laura I owe what I am. Never 
ſhould I have attained my preſent reputation and 
glory; if the ſentiments with which the inſpired me, 
had not raiſed thoſe ſeeds of virtue, which nature 
had planted in my ſoul: ſhe drew me out of thole 
ſnares and precipices, into which the ardour of youth 
had plunged me. In fine the pointed out my road 
to heaven, and ferved me as a guide to purſue it, 
The effect of love is to transform the lover; and to 
aſſimilate him to the object beloved. What then 
more virtuous, more perfect than Laura? In a ci- 
ty, where no one is reſpected, where no character 
is held ſacred; has calumny dared to aſſault her ? 
have they found any thing reprehenſible, I ſay not 
only in her actions, but even in her words, in her 
countenance, or in her geſtures. "Thoſe bad mouths 
which poiſon all, have they dared to taint her lite 
with their peſtiferous breath? No; they could not 
even forbear reſpeCting and admiring it. Inflamed 
with the deſire of enjoying, like her, a great reputa- 


tion, I have forced through all the obſtacles that op- 
poſed 
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ſed it: in the flower of my age, I loved her alone, 
I wiſhed to pleaſe her alone. You know all that I 


have done, and all that I have ſuffered to accom- 


pliſh this end. To her I have ſacrificed thoſe plea- 
ſures for which I felt the greateſt inclination z and 
you would have me forget and renounce her. No, 
nothing can ever determine me to ſuch a ſacrifice z 
it is to no purpoſe for you to attempt it. How man 

errors | ſaid the ſaint, how many illuſions! you ſay 
you owe to Laura what you are; that ſhe has cauſed 
vou to quit the world, and has elevated you to the 
contemplation of celeſtial things. But the truth 1s 
this: full of confidence and a good opinion of your- 
ſelf, entirely occupied with one perſon in whom your 
whole ſoul is abſorbed, you deſpiſe the reſt of the 
world, and the world in return deſpiſes you. It is 
true ſhe has drawn you out of ſome vices ; but ſhe 
has alſo prevented the growth of many virtues. In 


tears and complaints you have ſpent that time, 


which ſhould have been devoted to God. Ihe beſt 
effect of this affection, is perhaps to have rendered 
you eager after glory: we ſhall preſently examine 
how much you are indebted to her on this account. 
As to every thing elſe, I venture to declare that ſhe 
has been your deſtruction in nouriſhing a paſſion ſhe 
ought to have ſuppreſſed. She has filled you with 
the love of the creature, rather than the Creator 
and this is the death of the ſoul.““ 


«© You ſay ſhe has raiſed you to the love of 
God. It may beſo. But in this you have inverted 
the order of nature. The Creator is to be firſt loved 
tor his own ſake, for his infinite goodneſs and per- 
fection; and then the creature as . work, and in 
proportion to its reſemblance to him, You have 

done 
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done the contrary. You have loved God as a good 


artificer, who has made what you thought the fineſt 
object in the world.” 


180 


C T TAxx Heaven to witneſs, again replied Pe- 
trarch, of what I before advanced, that it is the 
ſoul of Laura, and not her perſon, that I love. Of 
this I can give you the moſt inconteſtible prot. 
The older ſhe grows, the more does my affection 
for her increaſe. Even in her ſpring, her charms 
began to fade; but the beauties of her mind, and 
my paſhon, increaſed together.” | 


c Ir that ſoul, reſumed St. Auguſtin, had inha- 
bited a vile and ugly body, would you have loved 
it then?“ 


«© THE body, ſaid Petrarch, is the image and 
the mirror of the ſoul: if the beauty of the ſoul 
could be immediately perceived without the interpo- 
ſition of the body, I ſhould love a beautiful {oul 
though placed in a dishgured perſon.” 


Ir, replied St. Auguſtin, you love what falls 
under your ſenſes only, it is ſtill the body which you 
love. I do not deny, that it was the beauty of the 
ſoul which nouriſhed and kept up your paſſion, but 
it did not give birth to it. You loved the body with 
the ſoul, and the heat of youth led you to inclinati- 
ons even for Laura, which her virtue alone ſubdu- 
ed. Did ſhe not herſelf tell you in one of thoſe ex- 
ceſſes, * I am not, Petrarch, the perſon you take 
me for?* In your commendations of Laura, you 
Have often condemned yourſelf.“ 


„VIII with joy acknowledge, returned Pe- 


trarch, her virtue and my own folly ; but if mo 
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fires have ever paſſed the bounds which honour pre- 
ſcribes, it is no longer ſo; thoſe limits are now ſa- 
cred. With reſpeQ to Laura, let me ever do her 
this juſtice; I never ſaw her virtue ſtagger in the 
moſt intereſting moments of our connexion; and in 
the gayeſt hours of her life, her conduct was always 
uniform, always pure. How admirable is a conſtan- 


cy, a reſolution ſo ſuperior to the generality of her 
ſex !'? 


« You cannot deny, ſaid the Saint, and have 
indeed confeſſed, that this love of yours has made 
you unhappy, and was near drawing on you a fatal 
crime. This admirable woman was the cauſe of all 
this: and ought the not rather to have ſuppreſſed 
than encouraged an inclination fo fatal to your peace? 
che ought to have known and impreſſed this truth 
upon vou; That of all the paſſions to which human 
nature is ſubject, love is the moſt to be feared. It 
makes us forget ourſelves, and it leads us to forget 
our God. Every thing ſerves to nourith and increaſe 
'tz and thoſe wretched mortals whom 1t holds in 


bondage, carry a fire within them which will final- 


ly conſume both ſoul and body. It is unneceſſary 
to ſay more; thoſe who have experienced this paſ- 
lion will fee] I ſpeak truth; thoſe who have never 
known it, will give me no credit. But you are not 
one of theſe.” 


„ Aras! returned Petrarch, I am not able to 
anſwer you, and I muit give myſelf up to deſpair !?? 


© No, ſaid the Saint, before you do this, you 
muſt make every effort. Conſult the beſt poets and 
philoſophers. Cicero adviſes to change the object 
of love, or divide it; like a king of Perſia, who to 
weaken 
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weaken the current of the Ganges, cut this river in- 
to ſeveral ſtreams. But I would not have you take 
this method. It is better to die an honeſt death, 
than to live an infamous life; to be devoted to one 
honourable, than many diſgraceful objects. You 
have tried abſence, but it was liberty and curioſity 
that were your chief motives. Theſe ſent you to 
the North, and the South, and to the extremities 
of the ocean; theſe were the foundation of your re- 
treat at Vaucluſe. But travelling does more harm 
than good, to thoſe who carry their diſeaſes along 
with them; and one might apply to you in this ſi— 
tuation, the anſwer of Socrates to a young man, 
who complained of the little uſe he had derived from 
his travels: That is, ſaid Socrates, becauſe you tra- 
velled with yourſelf. For thoſe who would travel 
with ſucceſs, muſt have the mind rightly prepared: 
and without this preparation, in vain will be its 
courſe though extended from pole to pole. As Ho- 
race ſays, It will change its climate, but never al- 
ter its ſentiments. To exchange your fituation to 
advantage, you muſt lay down the burden that op- 
preſſes you, nor like Orpheus ever look behind you.” 


«© You love Italy: it was there you received your 
life. No ſituation can ſuit you better; no ſituation 
is ſo delightful. Recollect the beauty of the Kies, 
the ſea, and the mountains; call to mind the agree- 
able manners of its inhabitants. You have been too 
long abſent from this your native country: it 1s 
growing late ; the night of life is coming on. Above 
all things remember, that ſolitude is fatal to you, 
and that the rocks and woods of Vaucluſe are ſo ma- 
ny ſnares to your ſoul.” 


« ENTER into yourſelf, Be not diſguſted with 
age, which is approaching; or afraid of death that 
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will ſucceed it. Time paſſes away, and the body 
decays; but the mind is incorruptible, and its matu- 
rity can never be determined. With reaſon has it 
been ſaid, that one ſoul required many bodies. Con- 
ſider then the nobleneſs of this your ſoul, the frailty 
of your body, the ſhortneſs of life, and the certainty 
of death. Recall the torments you have ſuffered ; 
the uſeleſs tears you have ſhed ; and the ſhort plea- 
ſures you have obtained, which may be compared to 
thoſe light zephyts of the ſummer which refreſh the 
air but for a moment. Reflect on the duties you 
have neglected, and the works you have begun and 
yet never compleated. Finally, let your prayers be 
fervent and ſincere, that God would hear you, that 


he would ftrengthen your mind, and aſſiſt you with 
his grace.“ 


& TH1s is all I have to ſay upon the head of love. 
As to glory, which is founded upon fame, what is 
it? Words, which paſs through the mouths of mor- 
tals, and vaniſh into air! What 1s it but a wind 
blown up by their frail breath ! How many obſtacles 
are there to an immortal name ! Faſhion, which 
changes every day, and gives to the moderns the 
preference over the antients; envy, which purſues the 
greateſt men even after death; the humour of the vul- 
gar, who neither love men of genius, nor truth her- 
ſelf; the ignorance and inconſtancy of men's judg- 
ments; in fine, the ruin of ſepulchres and monu- 
ments, which you elegantly call the ſecond death. 
And can this be glory, which depends upon the du- 
ration of marble? Even books more durable than 
monuments, are they not ſubject to a thouſand ac- 
cidents ? They have like us, their old age and death; 
and with this oblivion are the moſt celebrated men 
threatened. In reality the true honour of man is 

virtue: 


— 
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virtue: and glory is only her ſhadow ; it follows her 
every where, and the leſs it is ſought, the more cer- 
tainly it is obtained. Tf the earth is but a ſpeck, 
and if God fills both ſpace and time, why do vain 
mortals waſte their ſhort moments in ſuch an emp- 
ty purſuit ? Was you aſſured but of one more year 
of life, would not you manage it with extreme 
ceconomy ? Alas! men are avaricious of a certain, 
and prodigal of an uncertain time. They are not 
ſure of a day, an hour, a minute, yet they ſet about 
employments of great extent, and little uſe. Thou— 
ſands, intoxicated with this folly, die in the flow- 
er of their age, and in the midſt of their projects. 
With one foot in heaven, and the other upon the 
earth, they fall into the grave. Thus do you con- 
ſume your time in making books, and neglect im- 
portant duties to run after vain defires. "Thus vou 
purſue a ſhadow, and neglect your ſoul.” 


&© ABANDON theſe things. The exploits of the 
Romans have been ſufficiently celebrated ; they do 
not need your praiſe. Leave Africa and your Sci- 
pio, you can add nothing to his glory.” 


«© BE yourſelf once again, prepare for death, and 
for the life that is to come.” 


THus end theſe excellent dialogues. 


In September 1343, the Pope, who had formed 

a high idea of Petrarch's abilities, entruſted him with 
a negotiation, the execution of which required both 
judgment and penetration. It has been obſerved, 
that Robert king of Naples had eſtabliſhed a regen- 
cy till his grand-daughter attained the age of twen- 
ty-five years. The Pope on his ſide, claimed the 
government 
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government of Naples, during this minority; and 
on this account ſent Petrarch to aſſert his right, and 
inform himſelf of what was paſſing in that court. 
The influence of Cardinal Colonna no doubt contri- 
buted to the obtaining this commiſſion for Petrarch. 
The Cardinal had friends, who were unjuſtly de- 
tained in priſon at Naples, and whoſe freedom he 
had ſolicited ; and he flattered himſelf that Petrarch's 
eloquence and interceſſion would obtain their enlarge- 
ment, 


PETRARCH went by land to Nice, where he 
embarked, and in his paſſage was near being loſt. 
He wrote to Cardinal Colonna the following account 
of his voyage: 


© TI EMBARKED at Nice, the firſt maritime town 
in Italy ; at night I got to Monaco; and the bad 
weather obliged me to paſs a whole day there ; this 
did not put me into humour. The next morning 
we re-embarked, and after being toſſed all day by 
the tempeſt, we arrived very late at Port Maurice. 
The night was dreadful; it was not poſſible to get to 
the caſtle; and I was obliged to put up at a village 
aie-kouſe, where my bed and ſupper appeared tole- 
rable from extreme wearineſs and hunger. I deter- 
mined to proceed by land; the perils of the road 
were leſs dreadful to me than thoſe of the ſea. I left 
my ſervants and baggage in the ſhip, which ſet ſail, 


On 
and I remained with only one domeſtic on ſhore.” 


* By accident, among the rocks towards the coaſt _ 


of Genoa I found ſome German horſes, which were 
tor ſale: they were ſtrong and ſerviceable. I bought 
them; but I was ſoon after obliged to take ſhip 
again, for war was renewed between the Piſans 1 
the 
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the people of Milan. Nature has placed limits to of a K 
theſe ſtates, the Po on one fide, and the Appenines Monk, 
on the other; but pride and avarice know no and ha! 
bounds. I muſt have paſſed between their two ar- pocriſy 
mies if I had gone by land; this obliged me to re- of his | 
embark at Lerici. I paſſed by Corvo that famous amaſſed 


rock, the ruins of the city of Luna, and I landed at empire, 
Murrona. From thence I went the next day on even th 
horſeback to Piſa, Sienna, and Rome. My eager- The na 


neſs to execute your orders has made me a night tra- an Hu 
veller, contrary to my character and diſpoſition. I WW Andreu 
would not ſleep till I had paid my duty to your i- fer opp 
luſtrious father, who is always my hero. TI found juſtice 
him juſt the ſame I left him ſeven years ago; nay the gre: 
even as hale and ſprightly as when I firſt ſaw him at dle bet 
Avignon, which is now twelve years. What a ſur— public 
priſing man! What majeſty! What ſtrength of WW verſe b. 
mind and body ! How firm his voice, how beautiful EF and to 
his face! Had he been a few years younger, I ſhould We 

have taken him for Julius Cæſar, or Scipio Africa WF © H 
nus. Rome grows old, but not its hero. He wa: man!! 
half undreſſed, and going into bed; I ſtaid then on- vereign 
ly a moment, but! paſſed the whole of the next day vith an 
with him. He aſked me a thouſand queſtions about the cap 
you; and was much pleaſed I was going to Naples. WF with m. 


He would accompany me when ! ſet out from Rome, great lo 
beyond its walls. I went to Paleſtrina that night, WW ſhop of 
and was kindly received there by John Colonna. torrent 
This is a young man of great hopes, who 1 ſo man) 
the ſteps of his anceſtors.” alone th 
| How fn 
© I ARRIVED at Naples the 11th of October. ſhall w 
Heavens! What a change has the death of one man hand th 
produced in this place]! No one would know it now.. 
Religion, juſtice, truth, are baniſhed. I think | Per: 


am at Memphis, Babylon, or Mecca. In the place of weak 
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of a King, ſo good, fo juſt, and ſo pious; a little 
Monk, fat, roſy, bare footed, with a ſhorn head, 
and half covered with a dirty mantle ; bent by hy- 
pocriſy more than by age, loſt in debauchery, proud 
of his poverty, and ſtill prouder of the gold he has 
amaſſed; this man holds the reins of this ſtaggering 
empire. His cruelty and his debauches go beyond 
even thoſe of Dionyſus, Agathocles, and Phalaris. 
The name of this Monk 1s Brother Robert; he was 
an Hungarian Cordelier, and Preceptor of Prince 
Andrew, whom he entirely governed. "This mon- 
ſer oppreſſes the weak, deſpiſes the great, tramples 
juſtice under foot, and treats the two Queens with 
the greateſt inſolence. The court and the city trem- 
ble before him. A mournful ſilence reigns in the 
public aſſemblies; and in private houſes, they con- 
verſe by whiſpers. The leaft geſture is puniſhed, 
and to think is imputed a crime.“ 


© How terrible for me to negotiate with ſuch a 
man! J have preſented to him the orders of the ſo- 
vereign Pontiff, and your juſt demands: he behaved 
with an inſolence I cannot deſciibe; Suſa, or Damas 
the capital of the Saracens, would have received 
with more reſpect an envoy from the holy See. The 


great lords imitate his pride and tyranny. The Bi- 


ſhop of Cavaillon is the ovly one who oppoſes this 
torrent: but what can one lamb do in the midſt of 
ſo many wolves? It is the requeſt of a dying king 
alone that makes him endure ſo wretched a ſituation. 
How ſmall are the hopes of my negociation ! But I 
ſhall wait with patience, though I know before- 
hand the anſwer they will give me.” 


PETRARCH repreſents Queen Joan as a woman 
of weak underſtanding, and diſpoſcd to gallantry z 
but 
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but incapable from her weakneſs of greater crimes, 
She was at this time eighteen years old, and govern- 
ed by an old woman whoſe origin was from the 
dregs of the people. She was wife to a poor fiſher. 
man of Catana, a town of Sicily, and was nurſe to 
a child of King Robert, of which his firſt wiſe was 
delivered when ſhe followed him to the ſiege of Tra- 
pani in Sicily. This woman was handſome, inſinu— 
ating, and had found out the art of pleaſing both 
the wives of King Robert, and the Dutcheſs of Ca- 
labria the mother of Joan, who entruſted her with 
the education of her daughter. She was conſum- 
mate in the art of addreſs and the intrigues of a court, 
and ſoon gained the heart of a young princeſs who 
ſought after nothing but love and pleaſure. "This 
woman had married for her fecond huſband a Tur- 
kiſh ſlave, whom the Seneſchal of Naples had bought 
of a corſair. The ſeneſchal took a liking to him, 
and gave him his freedom ; from thence he became 
keeper of the King's wardrobe, in which poſt he 
amaſſed prodigious wealth. When he married the 
Cataneſe, he was made a Chevalicr, and by her 
credit obtained the place of Seneſchal, which be- 
came vacant by the death of his maſter. She had 2 
ſon called Robert, for whom ſhe obtained his father's 
place, after his death. His perſon was handſome 
and agreeable, and it was thought that ſhe very eat- 
ly procured him the good graces of the princeſs Joan. 
Theſe people uſed every means to oppoſe the coro- 
nation of prince Andrew, that his authority and that 
of the Hungarians might not be confirmed; and the) 
on their part, aimed at the deſtruction of the Cata- 
neſe and her cabal. Such was the ſituation of th 
divided court, and it was eaſy to foreſee it muſt end 
in ſome tragical event. 
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PETRARCH wearied out with the pretended con- 
Gderations they pleaded, to retard and amuſe him, 
formed the project of viſiting the Mount Gargon, 
the port of Brundiſi, and the upper coaſt of that ſea. 
But the Queen Dowager begged he would not go ſo 
far from Naples, always ſaying to him, we muſt wait 
a little, perhaps the face of things may change. She 

rmitted him however to viſit ſome places near, 
which he gives an account of in the following letter 
to Cardinal Colonna : 


« I wENT to Baiz with my friends Barbatus 
and John Barrili: every thing concurred to render 
this jaunt agrecable, good company, the beauty of 
the ſcenes, and my extreme wearineſs of the city I 
quitted. This climate, which as far as | can judge 
muſt be inſupportable in ſummer, is delightful in 
winter. I was rejoiced to behold places deſcribed by 
Virgil, and which is more ſurpriſing by Homer be- 
fore him. I have ſcen the Lucrine lake famous for 
its fine oyſters: the lake Avernus, the waters of 
which are as black as pitch, wita u fiih ſwimming in 
it of the ſame colour Marſhes formed by the ſtand- 


ing water of Achcron, and thai mountain whoſe 


roots go down to hell; the horrible aſpect of this 
place, the thick ſhades with which it is covered by 
a ſurrounding wood, and the peftiJental tmell that 
this water exhales, charaQte; '> 1t very juſtty as the 
hell of the poets. Ticre wants only the bark of 
Charon which would indeed be unrecellary, as there 
is only a ſhallow ford to paſs over. The Styx and 
the kingdom of Pluto are now hid from our tght. 
Awed by what I had heard and read of theſe mourn- 
ful approaches to the dwellings of the dead, I was 
contented to view them at my fect from the top of 
a high mountain, The labourer, the ſhepherd, and 
the 
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the ſailor dare not approach them nearer. The: 
are profound caverns, where ſome pretend much gold 
is concealed; covetous men, they ſay, have been 
to ſeek it, but they never returned ; whether they 
loſt their way in the dark valleys, or whether they 


had a fancy to viſit the dead, being ſo near their ha- 
bitation.“ 


& I HAVE ſeen the ruins of the grotto of the fa- 
mous Cumean Sybil; it is a hideous rock, ſuſpend. 
ed in the Avernian lake. Its ſituation ſtrikes the 
mind with horror: there ſtill remain the hundred 
months by which the Gods conveyed their oracles; 
they are dumb at preſent, and there is only one God 
who ſpeaks in heaven and in earth. Theſe uninha- 
bited ruins ſerve for the neſts of birds of unlucky 
omen. Not far from hence is that horrible cavern, 
which leads, ſay they, to hell.” 


© Wuo would believe, that cloſe tot he manſions 
of the dead, nature ſhould have placed powerful te- 
medies for the preſervation of life? Near Avernus 
however, and Acheron, is that barren land from 
whence riſes continually a ſalutary vapour, a cure 
for ſeveral diſeaſes; and thoſe hot ſprings which 
ſound like the boiling of an iron pot; there are 
ſome which vomit cinders hot and ſulphureous. | 
have ſeen the baths which nature has prepared, but 
the avarice of the phyſicians hath rendered them of 
doubtſul uſe; this does not however prevent them 
from being viſited by all the neighbouring towns. 
Theſe hollowed mountains dazzle with the luſtre of 
their marble arches, on which are engraved figures 
that point out by the poſition of their hands the part 
of the body each fountain is proper to cure.” 
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ISA the foundations of that admirable reſer- 
voir of Nero, which was to go from Mount Miſene 
to the Avernian lake, and incloſe all the hot waters 
of Baiz.” 

&« AT Pouzol I ſaw the mountain of Falernus, 
celebrated for its grapes, whence the famous Faler- 
nian wine. I ſaw likewiſe thoſe enraged waves that 
Virgil ſpeaks of in his Georgics, on which Cæſar 
put a bridle by the mole which he raiſed there, and 
which Auguſtus finiſhed : it is now called the dead 
ſca, I am ſurpriſed at the prodigious expence the 
Romans were at to build houſes in the moſt expoſed 
ſituations to ſhelter them from the ſeverities of win- 
ter; for in the heats of ſummer, the valleys of the 
Appenines, the mountains of Viterbe, the woods of 
Ombriu, Tivoli, Freſcate, &c. furniſhed them with 
charming ſhades : even the ruins of thoſe houſes are 
ſuperb, But this magnificence was little ſuited to 
the Roman manners, and on this account Marius, 
Cæſar and Pompey were praiſed for having built up- 
on the mountains, where they were not diſturbed by 
the foaming of the ſea, and where they trod under 
foot thoſe darling pleaſures which deſtroy mankind, 
by rendering them effeminate. This it was that de- 
termined Scipio Africanus to ſeek a retreat at Linter- 
no; this unparalleled hero rather choſe to flee from 
voluptuouſneſs than trample it under foot. I could 
ſee nothing that would delight me more than his 
abode, but I had no guide that was acquainted with 
its ſituation.” 


* Op all the wonders I ſaw in my little journey, 


nothing ſurpriſed me more than the prodigious 


ſtrength and extraordinary courage of a young wo- 
man called Mary, whom we faw at Pouzol, She 
paſſed 
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paſſed her life among ſoldiers, and it was a common 
opinion that ſne was ſo much feared, no one dared 
attack her honour. No warrior but envied her prow- 
eſs and ſkill. From the flower of her age ſhe lived 
in camps, and adopted the military rules and dreſs, 
Her body is that of a hardy ſoldier, rather than a 
woman, and ſeamed all over with the ſcars of ho- 
nour. She is always at war with her neighbours; 
ſometimes ſhe attacks them with a little troop, ſome- 
times alone; and ſeveral have died by her Hand. 
She is perfect in all the ſtratagems of the military 
art; and ſuffers with incredible patience hunger, 
thirſt, cold, heat, and fatigue. In fine, ſhe lies on 
the bare ground; her ſhield ſerves for her pillow, and 
ſhe ſleeps armed in the open air.“ 


6 T H Ap ſeen her in my firſt voyage to Naples, 
about three years ago; but as ſhe was very much 
altered, I did not know her again. She came for- 
ward to ſalute me; I returned it as to a perſon ] 
was not acquainted with. But by her laugh and the 
geſtures of thoſe about me, I ſuſpected ſomething; 
and obſerving her with more attention, I found un- 
der the helmet the face of this formidable virgin. 
Was I to inform you of half the things they relate 
of her, you would take them for fables. I will there- 
fore confine myſelf to a few facts, to which I was 
witneſs. By accident, ſeveral ſtrangers who came 
to Pouzol to fee this wonder, were all aſſembled at 
the citadel, to make trial of her ſtrength. We found 
her alone, walking before the portico of the church, 
and not ſurpriſed at the concourſe of the people. 
We begged ſhe would give us a proof of her ſtrength. 
She excuſed herſelf at firſt as having a wound in her 
arm ; but afterwards ſhe took up an enormous block 


of ſtone, and a piece of wood loaded with iron. 
Upon 
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Upon theſe, ſaid ſhe, you may try your ſtrength 
if you will. After every one had attempted to 
move them with more or leſs ſucceſs, ſhe took and 
threw them with ſo much eaſe over our heads, that 
we remained confounded, and could hardly believe 
our eyes. At firſt ſome deceit was ſuſpected, but 
there could be none. This has rendered credible 
what the antients relate of the Amazons, and Vir- 


gil of the heroines of Italy who were headed by 
Camilla.” | | 


PETRARCH was but juſt returned from this lit- 
tle journey, when the city of Naples underwent a 


horrible tempeſt, which was felt along the coaſts 
of the Mediterranean. 


* A MONK, who was the Biſhop of a neigh- 
bouring iſland, and held in great eſteem for his 
ſanctity and his ſkill in aſtrology, had foretold, 
that Naples was to be deſtroyed by an earthquake 
on the 25th of November. This prophecy ſpread 
ſuch terror through the city, that the inhabitants 
abandoned their affairs to prepare themſelves for 
death. Some hardy ſpirits indeed ridiculed thoſe, 
who betrayed marks of fear on the approach of a 
thunder ſtorm ; and as ſoon as the ſtorm was over, 


jeſtingly cried out, See, the prophecy has failed!“ 


* As to myſelf, I was in a ſtate between fear 
and hope ; but I muſt confeſs, that fear ſometimes 
got the aſcendant. Accuſtomed to a colder climate, 
and in which a thunder ſtorm in winter was a rare 


| Phenomenon, I conſidered what I now ſaw, as a 


threatning from heaven.” 


O the eve of the night in which the pro- 
Vor. I. K phecy 
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phecy was to be fulfilled, a number of females, 
more attentive to the impending evil than to the 
decorum of their ſex, ran half-naked through the 
ſtreets, preſſing their children to their boſoms. 
'They haſtened to proſtrate themſelves in the 
churches, which they deluged with their tears, 
crying out with all their might, Have mercy, 0 
Lord ! Have mercy upon us!“ 


« Move, diſtreſſed with the general conſter- 
nation, I retired early to the convent of St. Lau- 
rence. The Monks went to reſt at the uſual hour. 
It was the ſeventh day of the moon: and as I was 
anxious to obſerve in what manner ſhe would ſet, 
I ſtood looking at my window, till ſhe was hid 
from my ſight by a neighbouring mountain. This 
was a little before midnight. The moon was 
gloomy and overcaſt z nevertheleſs I felt myſelf to- 
lerably compoſed, and went to bed. But ſcarce 
had I cloſed my eyes, when I was awakened by the 
loud rattling of my chamber windows. I felt the 
walls of the convent violently ſhaken from their 
foundations. The lamp, which I always keep 
lighted through the night, was extinguiſhed. The 
fear of death laid faſt hold upon me.” 


c TRE whole city was in commotion, and you 
heard nothing but lamentations, and confuſed ex- 
hortations to make ready for the dreadful event. 
The Monks, who had riſen to ſing their matins, 
terrified by the movements of the earth, ran into 
my chamber, armed with croſſes and relics, im- 
ploring the mercy of Heaven. A Prior, whole 
name was David, and who was conſidered as 4 
ſaint, was at their head. The ſight of theſe in- 


ſpired 1s with a little courage. We proceeded p 
4 | the 
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the church, which was already crouded; and 
here we remained during the reſt of the night, ex- 
pecting every moment the completion of the pro- 
phecy.“ 


« IT is impoſſible to deſcribe the horrors of 
that night. The elements were let looſe, The 
noiſe of the thunder, the winds, and the rain, the 
roarings of the enraged fea, the convulſions of the 
heaving earth, and the diſtracted cries of thoſe who 
felt themſelves ſtaggering on the brink of death, 
were dreadful beyond imagination. Never was 
there ſuch a night! As ſoon as we apprehended 
that day was at hand, the altars were prepared, 
and the Prieſts dreſſed themſelves for maſs. Trem- 
bling, we lifted up our eyes to heaven, and then 
tell proftrate upon the earth,” 


* THe day at length appears. But what a day 
Its horrors were more terrible than thoſe of the 
night. No ſooner were the higher parts of the 
city a little more calm, than we were ſtruck with 
the outcries which we heard towards the ſea. Anx- 
wus to diſcover what paſſed there, and ſtill ex- 
pecting nothing but death, we became deſperate, 
and inſtantly mounting our horfes, rode down to 
the ſhore.” 


« Heavens! what a ſight! Veſſels wrecked 
in the harbour. The ſtrand covered with bodies, 
which had been daſhed againſt the rocks by the fu- 
ry of the waves. Here you ſaw the brains of ſome, 
and the entrails of others; there the palpitating 


ſtruggles of yet-remaining life. You might diſtin- 


Zuiſh the groans of the men and the ſhrieks of the 
women, even through the noiſe of the thunder, 
„ the 
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the roaring of the billows, and the craſh of the 60 
falling houſes. The ſea regarded not either the abat 
reſtraints of men, or the barriers of nature. She The 
no longer knew the bounds which had been ſet by pain 
the Almighty.” | wer 
laſt | 
6% THAN immenſe mole, which ſtretching itſe} wer 
out on each hand forms the port, was buried un- then 
der the tumult of the waves; and the lower parts natic 
of the city were ſo much deluged that you could harb 
not paſs along the ſtreets without danger of being 
drowned.“ 4c 
on be 
«© Wr found near the ſhore above a thouſand death 
Neapolitan cavaliers, who had aſſembled as it were chan: 
to attend the funeral obſequies of their country, to be 
This ſplendid troop gave me a little courage. If! This 
die, ſaid I to myſelt, it will be at leaſt in good ed th 
company. Scarce had I made this reflection, when ſhe b, 
I heard a dreadful clamour every where around crimi! 
me. 'The ſea had ſapped the foundations of the diſma 
place where we ſtood, and it was at this inſtant near 
giving way, We fled therefore immediately to a bold a 
more elevated ground. Hence we beheld a mot appro, 
tremendous ſight! The ſea between Naples and The f. 
Caprza was covered with moving mountains: they put of 
were neither green as in the ordinary ſtate of the they r 
ocean, nor black as in common ſtorms, but white.“ ging. 
and th 
«© THE young Queen ruſhed out of the palace, lives v 
bare-footed, her hair diſhevelled, and her dreſs in fays, 
the greateſt diſorder. She was followed by a train hnd by 
of females, whoſe dreſs was as looſe and & (orderly eaſily e 
as her own. They went to throw themſelves at 
the feet of the bleſſed Virgin, crying aloud, Mer— Per 


og! Meary !” 
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« TOWARDS the cloſe of the day, the ſtorm, 
abated, the ſea was calm, and the heavens ſerene, 
Thoſe who were upon the land, ſuffered only the 
pains of fear; but it was otherwiſe with thoſe who 
were upon the water. Some Marſeilles gallies, 
laſt from Cyprus, and now ready to weigh anchor, 
were ſunk before our eyes; nor could we give 
them the leaſt aſſiſtance. J. arger veſſels from other 
nations met with the ſame fate in the midſt of the 
harbour. Not a ſoul was ſaved!“ 


© 'THERE was a very large veſſel, which had 
on board four hundred criminals under ſentence of 
death. 'The mode of their puniſhment had been 
changed, and they were reſerved as a forlorn hope 
to be expoſed in the firſt expedition againſt Sicily. 
This ſhip, which was ſtout and well-built, ſuſtain- 
ed the ſhocks of the waves till ſun-ſet : but now 
ſhe began to looſen and to fill with water. The 
criminals, who were a hardy ſet of men, and leſs 
diſmayed by death as they had lately ſeen him fo 
near at hand, ſtruggled with the ſtorm, and by a 
bold and vigorous defence kept death at bay till the 
approach of night. But their efforts were in vain, 
The ſhip began to fink. Determined however to 
put off as far as poſſible the moment of diſſolution, 
they ran aloft, and hung upon the maſts and rig- 
ging. At this moment, the tempeſt was appeaſed : 
and theſe poor convicts were the only perſons whoſe 
lives were ſaved in the port of Naples. Lucan 
lays, Fortune preſerves the guilty. And do we not 
find by daily experience, that lives of little moment 
eaſily eſcape the perils to which they are expoſed ?”? 


PETRARCH wrote this letter the day after the 
carthquake, 
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earthquake, and concludes with the following re- 
flections: 


© I TRUST that this ſtorm will be a ſufficient 
ſecurity againſt all ſolicitations to make me riſk my 
life upon the ocean. This is the only thing in 
which I ſhall dare to be a rebel: but in this, I 
would not obey either the Pope, or even my father 
himſelf was he again to return upon the earth. I 
will leave the air to the birds, and the ſea to the 
fiſh; for I am a land animal, and to the land will 
I confine myſelf. Send me whither you pleaſe, I will 

to the furtheſt Eaſt, or even round the world, 
provided I never quit my footing upon the earth, 
I know very well, the divines infiſt there is as 
much danger by land as by fea. It may be fo, 
But I beſeech you to permit me there to give up my 
life where I firſt received it. I like that ſaying of 
one of the antients, He who is ſhipwrecked a ſecond 
time, cannot lay the fault upon Neptune.” 


PETRARCH, in another letter to Cardinal Co- 
lonna ſpeaks of the continual murders in the city of 
Naples. 


«© 'THE Streets, ſays he, at night are filled by 
young men of rank, who are armed, and attack all 
who paſs without diſtinction; they muſt fight or 
die. This evil is without remedy ; neither the 
authority of parents, the ſeverity of the magiſtrates, 
nor the power of kings themſelves has been able to 
ſuppreſs it: but it is not ſurpriſing that ſuch ac- 
tions are committed at night, when they kill one 
another for diverſion in open day. To theſe bar- 
barous ſpe&acles the people run in crouds, and 
ſhout and rejoice at the ſight of human blood; 2 

ings 
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kings and princes are amuſed by it. Young men 
are ſeen expiring under the eyes of their parents; 
and it is reckoned a ſhame not to die with a good 

race, as if it was to ſerve God or their country. 
The place deſtined to this butchery is near the ci- 
ty. One day they dragged me thither. The King 
and Queen with all the nobility of Naples were aſ- 
ſembled. I was dazzled by the magnificence of 
this aſſembly, but ignorant of the ſight I was to be- 
hold : when on a ſudden I heard a great noiſe and 
ſhouting of the people: I looked toward the place 
from whence it came, and ſaw a young man of g 


very intereſting figure, covered with blood, who. 


fell down and expired at my feet. Seized with hor- 
ror, I ſet ſpurs to my horſe and fled with haſte 
from this infernal ſpectacle; curſing thoſe who 
brought me there, and the ſpectators who could be 
pleaſed with ſuch a horrid ſight. You will not be ſur- 
prized they retain your friends in irons: when they 
can amuſe themſelves with the death of an innocent 
and amiable young man. I am tempted inſtantly 
to quit this barbarous place, and in three days per- 
haps its ſun will no longer ſhine upon me. TI thall 
firſt go into Ciſalpine, and then to Tranſalpine 
Gaul, eager to return to a maſter who can render 
every thing agreeable to me but the ſea.” 


PETRARCH employed all his eloquence to make 
the Neapolitans feel the cruelty of theſe games, 
but in vain; it was not till fifty years after this 
that they were aboliſhed by Charles de la Poiſe, 
King of Naples. The ſituation of Naples was in- 
ſupportable to Petrarch : he was however much 


honoured by Queen Joan, who loved letters and 


wiſhed to attach him to her; ſhe made him her 
chaplain and clerk in writing, as king Robert had 
done. 
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done. Petrarch paſſed a whole day before his de- 
parture with his friends John Barrilli, and Barba- 
te de Sulmone, whom he calls his ſecond Ovid, 
drunk with the nectar of Hippocrene. They 
live, ſays he, a tranquil life, neither troubled with 
the noiſe of children, the contentions of ſervants, 
nor the fatigues of buſineſs.” 


THe part of his negociation which reſpeQed the 
releaſe of priſoners, Petrarch ſucceeded in. This 
was afterwards the occaſion of Prince Andrew's 
death: they were releaſed by his intereſt; and he 
took them into the moſt intimate friendſhip, which 
rendered them inſolent and cauſed their ruin: and 
Petrarch was concerned he had meddled with this 
affair, which proved ſo fatal in the end to the 
perſons concerned as well as the Prince himſelf. 


'Brrors Petrarch {et out from Naples, there 
was a report ſpread of his death in that part of 
Ttaly between the Alps and the Appennines : and 
they even mourned for him at Venice. Antoine 
de Beccari in rather too much haſte wrote verſes 
on the occaſion. A ſketch of this poem will ſerve 
to ſhew the ſuperiority of Petrarch's genius to that 
of the poets who were his contemporaries. The 
poem is allegorical, as were moſt of the writings 
in that age. It repreſents a funeral proceſſion, 
compoſed of ſeveral ladies followed by a numerous 


train. 


AmoNG theſe Grammar appear the firſt, ſup- 
ported by Priſcian and other maſters famed in 1ts 
rules. She celebrates the pains with which Pe- 
trarch cultivated her regard from his tendereſt 


youth, laments extremely his loſs, and ſeems to 
fear 
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fear there is not one Grammarian left able to fill 
kis place. After her comes Rhetoric followed b 
Cicero, Geoffroy de Vineſouve, and Aloin de Liſle, 
two Gothic authors of the twelfth and thirteenth 
century, who muſt be very much ſurpriſed to ſee 
themſelves at the fide of Cicero. Next comes a 
train of hiſtorians. Livy, Suetonius, Florus, and 
Eutropius with his hands joined, and his face cover- 
ed; followed by the nine Muſes rending their gar- 
ments, tearing their hair, and ſhowing all the ſigns 
of a moſt lively grief. Philoſophy appears the next 
in a black robe, as a widow who laments for a huſ- 
band ſhe moſt tenderly loved. Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Cato, and Seneca make up her train. 


VIRCII, Ovid, Juvenal, Statius, Horace, Lu- 
cretius, Perſius, Gallus, and Lucan ſupport the 
bier, and depoſite the body in the Mauſoleum of 
Parnaſſus, which had not been opened for ſeveral 
centuries. Minerva cloſes this proceſſion, and 
bringing from heaven the crown of Petrarch, which 
ſhe had in her poſſeſſion, and which ſhe places in 


a ſacred wood of pines, where it may be ſheltered . 


from the wind, the thunder, and the rain, 


Tux poet by a fort of envoy addreſſes his own 


poem, and ſays this is from Antoine de Beccari, . 


who knows little, but would willingly learn more. 
Petrarch ſent this poet a few lines rather than a ſon- 
net, in which he teſtifies his gratitude, and proves 
it by avoiding to anſwer him in ſuch a manner as 
would have confeſſed his own ſuperiority. 


PETRARCH ſet out from Naples at the end of 
December, and went directly to Parma, which he 
found in a very unhappy ſituation, The brothers 
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of the family of Correge were diſunited; the city 
was blocked up by their enemies, and ſuffered all 
the diſtreſſes that war, famine, and internal divi- 
ſions produce. This redoubled Petrarch's deſire to 
return to his friends at Avignon, to Laura, and to 
his Tranſalpine Parnaſſus, as he called his retreat at 
Vaucluſe. The difficulty was to get out of Parma 
with ſafety. He could not paſs on the Weſtern 
ſide which was his ſhorteſt road to France; that 
road was ſhut up entirely; and if he went towards 
the Faſt, he muſt go by the army of the enemy. 
'There are certain uneaſy ſituations of the mind 
which cauſe perſons of the leaſt intrepidity to brave 
the greateſt dangers; and ſuch was Petrarch's. 
He ſet out in February at ſun-ſet with a ſmall num- 
ber of perſons, who agreed to run the ſame riſk as 
himſelf. About midnight, near Rheggio, a troop 
of robbers ruthed from their ambuſcade, and came 
down upon them, crying, Kill! kill! All their 
reſource was in flight, favoured by the darkneſs of 
the night. Petrarch in this precipitate retreat was 
thrown from his horſe, which had ſtumbled againſt 
tomething in the road; and the fall was ſo violent, 
that he ſwooned. When he came to himſelf, he 
was ſo bruiſed he could ſcarcely move; but fear 
giving him ftrength, he remounted his horſe, and 
was joined by his companions. They had not 
gone far, when a violent ſtorm of rain and ha, 
with thunder and lightening, rendered their ſitua- 
tion almoſt as bad as that they had eſcaped from, 
and preſented them with the image of death in 
another ſhape. They paſſed a dreadful night with- 
out finding a tree or the hollow of a rock to ſhel- 
ter them. Neceſſity ſharpens the invention, and 
they contrived an expedient which guarded them in 
fome meafure from the injuries of the hy 
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They ſet the backs of their horſes together on the 
ſide from whence the ſtorm drove, and thus they 
made a ſort of tent to cover them. 


WHEN the dawn of day permitted, Petrarch 
and his companions ſet out on their journey, and 
got ſafely to Scandiano, a caſtle occupied by the 
Gonzagas, friends to the lords of Parma. They 
learned there that if the ſtorm had not detained 
them, they would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, and that they owed their ſafety to an acci- 
dent they had conſidered as very unfortunate, Pe- 
trarch now felt the conſequence of his fall. He 
wanted reſt and aſſiſtance, and with great pain and 
difficulty after a few hours refreſhment got to Mo- 
dena, where he ſlept, and the next day arrived at 
Bologna, He ſtopped there for advice ; the phy- 
ficians aſſured him that the warm weather would 
alone reſtore him to health. He was however ſo 
much diſguſted with Italy in its preſent ſituation ; 
or he was ſo eager to ſee Laura, without whom he 
felt life was inſupportable; that the moment he 
could fit his horſe, he took the road to Avignon. 
On approaching that city, “ I feel, ſays he, a 
greater ſoftneſs in the air, and I fee with delight 
the flowers that adorn the neighbouring woods. 
Every thing announces the preſence of Laura. I 
have fled from tempeſts and war to ſeek a happy 
aſylum in the temple of love, and behold her who- 
can calm the winds and clear the air from all ob - 
curing clouds. 


SOON after his return Petrarch went to paſs 
ſome days at Vaucluſe. He was charmed to ſee 
his houſe again, and his books. But the abſence of 
Philip de Cabaſſole rendered this ſpot leſs . 
able. 
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able: he was ſtill at Naples, detained there by his 
attachment to the memory of the deceaſed King, 
and the deſire of ſerving his family. Petrarch wrote 
the Biſhop this letter: 


& T FLED from the fury of civil war, and have 
taken refuge in my old retreat. Here I find many 
things that pleaſe me, woods, rivers, and peace ; 
but 1 find not my friend, and this place no longer 
charms me without his ſociety. I am however 
well ſatisfied; I am here, and I determine to paſs 
the reſt of my life in this place, if affairs do not 
change in Italy. IThis is my Parnaſſus. The 
Muſes driven out of Italy enjoy here the tranquil- 
lity they love. You may enjoy it too; and will 
find yourſelf much happier than at Naples, as I 
have experienced an agreeable contraſt between this 
place and Parma. Let others run after riches and 
honours ; let them be marquiſſes, princes, kings; 
I conſent : for my own part, I am content with be- 
ing a poet. But on yours, will you be always 
wandering ? You know the courts of princes, the 
ſmares they contain, the cares that devour, the pe- 
rils that are run, the tempeſts to which they ex- 
poſe.“ 


«© BELIEVE me. Come back, and repoſe your- 
ſelf in your dioceſe, while fortune yet ſmiles upon 
you. You have all you want: let us leave ſuper- 
fluity to miſers. We ſhall have no fine tapeſtries, 
but our hangings will be decent. Our tables will 
not be ſumptuous and loaded with many courſes, 
but we ſhall have enough to ſuffice us. Our beds 
will not be covered with gold or purple, nor our 
chimneys or ſtairs be of marble; but we ſhall only 
fleep. the cafier. The hour of death approaches, 


and 


8 
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and warns me to limit my deſires. I confine my- 


7 ſelf to the cultivation of my gardens. I am going 
e to plant in them fruit- trees, which ſhall refreſh me 
with their ſhade when I go to fiſh under my rocks. 
The trees I have are old, they want to be renewed. 
'e I beg of you to order your people to procure ſome 
1 pear and peach trees for me at Naples. I work for 
P my old age, which I beſeech you to favour and 
er protect. This is written to you in the midſt of the 
er woods from your hermit of the Sorga.” 
als 
0t AB our this time there was a great contention 
he with reſpect to thoſe iſlands, we call the Canaries, 
1- and which the Romans named the Fortunate iſles ; 
vill they are ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean near the 
81 kingdom of Morocco; they were called fortunate 
this from the fruitfulneſs of the land, and the ſoftneſs 
and of the air. In effect they have a perpetual ſpring. 
g; The rigours of winter are not felt in this climate, 
be- and the heats of ſummer are ſoftened by the ze- 
ays phyrs which continually ariſe to temper and re— 
the freſh the air. Theſe iſlands were loſt as it were 
pe- in the decline of the Roman empire; but the Ge- 
ex- noeſe found them out again in the thirteenth cen- 
: tury. Lewis of Spain, the eldeſt fon of Alphonzo 
king of Caſtile and Blanche daughter of St. Lewis, 
our- who was charged with a negociation to the Pope 
upon from the king of France, took it into his head to 
per- aſk Clement to beſtow on him the government of 
tries, theſe iſlands. Clement who claimed the right of 
wall giving kingdoms and reigning over kings, and who 
arſes, i naturally generous and benevolent gave a kingdom 
beds with the ſame eaſe as he would beſtow a bene— 
r our fice, granted this requeſt; and crowned Lewis 
| only at Avignon with all poſſible magnificence, and 
ches, made a fine diſcourſe himſelf upon the occaſion: 
and Lewis 
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Lewis agreeing to ſacrifice his life and wealth to 


drive the infidels out of theſe iſlands; to eſtabliſh 
the true faith; to hold his kingdom from the holy 
See, and pay an annual tribute. Theſe things ſet- 
tled, the Pope put the crown on his head, and the 
ſcepter in his hand; and ordered him to walk in 
proceſſion through the ſtreets of Avignon, with 
this fine regalia, and a moſt ſplendid train. Un- 
fortunately this pompous march was diſturbed by a 


thunder-ſhower, which turned this moſt auguſt ce- 
remony into a jeſt. | 


THe new King abandoned by all his court ar- 
rived at his palace wet to the ſkin. A true prog- 
noſtic that he would reign over nothing but fogs. 
In truth Lewis gained nothing by this election but 
the golden crown, and the pretty name of Prince 
of the Fortunates, juſt ſuited to the hero of a ro- 
mance. But as to Clement he enjoyed two very 
ſenſible pleaſures, the giving an entertainment, and 
the making of a king. It was ſaid, continues Pe- 
trarch, who gave this detail to the biſhop of Cavail- 
lon, that the Engliſh, who looked upon the iſlands 
that form their kingdom as the moſt fortunate of all 
others, were alarmed when they learnt that the 
Pope had given them away. Nothing can better 
paint the ridiculous fear of a proud and barbarous 
people who were perfuaded that nature had treated 
them better than all others, and that their ſuperio- 
rity in all things was never to be called in queſtion. 
'There is a bon-mot related of Don Sancho, the 
brother of this Lewis, with which I ſhall cloſe this. 
account, as it is very ſimilar to it. 


Dox SAancno having been proclaimed king of 


Egypt by the Pope, who expected great things _ 
: by 
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his bravery, experience, and excellent education, 
aſked his interpreter who accompanied him (for he 
underſtood not the Latin tongue) what was the 
reaſon of thoſe ſhouts of applauſe. Sire, replied 
he, the Pope has created you king of Egypt. We 
muſt not be ungrateful, replied the Prince; go thou 
and proclaim the holy father Caliph of Bagdat. 
This, concludes Petrarch, is what I call a pleaſan- 
try well worthy of a king. They give to Don San- 


cho an ideal kingdom : he returns the favour with 
a chimerical pontificate. 


Oxx day Petrarch went to walk in a delightful 
place near Avignon, where he often met Laura: 
or if ſhe was not there, the objets around enchant- 
ed him, and recalled a thouſand pleaſing ſenſations, 


As he was meditating in this delightful ſituation, 
he wrote the following lines : 


© STREAM ever limpid, freſh, and clear, where 
«© Laura's charms appear renewed! Ye flowers 
e that touch her gentle breaſt! Ye happy trees on 
© which ſhe leans! Ye ſcenes embelliſhed by her 
“ ſteps! If grief ſhall cloſe theſe wretched eyes, 

may ſome kind hand when I am dead cover me 
with this happy earth, and lightly ſpread it round 
my tomb: Twill ſhed delight on my abode : 
"twill make me fearleſs of its gloom. And when 
my fair majeſtic nymph ſhall viſit this delight- 
ful ſpot : when ſhe ſhall view my ſilent duſt, and 
mark the change her love has wrought: then 
will ſhe waft a gentle figh ; then will ſhe drop 
a tender tear; and like an infant at the breaſt, 
who cannot ſpeak its ſoft diſtreſs, ſo will the 


heart of gentle Laura bleed, and in ſad ſilence 
treaſure up its woe.“ 
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AFTER the departure of Petrarch from Italy, 
the commotions at Parma increaſed. Azon de 
Correge, who 'had expreſſed the higheſt regard 
for Petrarch, and had loaded him with benefits, 
gave him the moſt preſſing invitation to come. to 
him at Verona, whither he had retired and taken 
up his abode. William de Paſtrengo, and other 
of his friends, joined in this entreaty. Petrarch 
was tenderly attached to Azon, whoſe diſpoſition 
and manner of thinking ſuited him in all reſpeQs, 
And theſe kind invitations ſtaggered the reſolutions 
he had formed ; to which ſome other motives were 
added for his quitting Avignon. He had been now 
fourteen years attached to Cardinal Colonna, who 
had done very little for him, and his fortune was 
very moderate. This maſter, who loved Petrarch 
tenderly, and had always behaved to him like a 
brother, was become difficult to pleaſe, unſatisfi- 
ed, exaCting ; at leaſt he appeared ſo in the eyes 
of Petrarch, whoſe free and independent ſpirit could 
not brook the leaſt authority. The love of his 
country was always uppermoſt in his mind, and 
perhaps he flattered himſelf he ſhould be able to 
promote its peace. To theſe motives were joined 
ſome ſecret reaſons he did not think proper to di- 
vulge, and on theſe accounts he formed the reſo- 
lution to quit Avignon, Laura, and Vaucluſe. He 
went to diſcloſe his deſign to Cardinal Colonna, 
who was much diſpleaſed at it. 


„ Wuar whim: has taken you, ſaid he, to go 
and ſettle in Italy? You are inured to this coun- 
try; you have paſſed your youth in it; you are 
known, loved, and eſteemed ; you have many ties 


here; why ſhould you think of leaving it.” 
| f « My 
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&« My maſter, replied Petrarch, new times, 
new cares! This country is become odious to me. 
The land produces nothing but aconite. It 1s de- 
ſolated by hail and the Northern winds, and its wa- 
ters are corrupted with lead. I am diſpleaſed with 
every thing here, even with the air I breathe. I 
came poor, and J leave it ſtill poorer. There is a 
pride or arrogance in this court to which I cannot 
ſubmit. Even you, who was ſo good, ſo gentle, 
ſo eaſy to live with formerly, permit me to ſay it, 
you are become reſtleſs, difficult, unſociable, and 
there is no living with you. When we are young, 
we can bear theſe things ; but I feel that my hu- 
mour changes with my years, and that I cannot 
ſupport this life. I know nothing more ridiculous 
or melancholy, than to grow old in flavery. Per- 
mit me to die free, and continue to indulge me 
with your favour.” 


« UNGRATEFUL |! ſaid the Cardinal with vi- 
vacity, and is it thus you acknowledge the good- 
neſs you ſpeak of? If I have not done for you all 
I wiſhed, I have loved you ſincerely, and ſet aſide 


every diſtinction that birth had created between 


us.“ 


© Lo vE is repaid by love, replied Petrarch. I 
have loved you ever fince I had the honour of 
knowing you, and I ſhall never ceaſe to love you. 
Here then we are equal.” 


Bur, replied the Cardinal, what obliges you 
to determine with ſo much precipitation ? All that 
you ſay of Avignon, have not you known it long ? 
or is it a over that you bave juſt made?“ 

«© I CONFESS, 
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& I CONFEss, replied Petrarch, that 1 have 
known it long. But I have been detained by ha- 
bit, by my attachment for you, and my love for 
Laura. Every thing alters with time. My hair, 
which is become grey, warns me to change my 
manner of thinking, and my life. Love ſuits not 
with one of my age. My friend Azon has given 
me a higher reliſh for the beauties of Italy, our 
country. The air is purer, the water clearer, the 
flowers more beautiful. The roſes have a finer 
perfume : the fruits and herbs a finer taſte. It 1s 
time I ſhould go there to enjoy my liberty, and 
take poſſeſſion of my father's ſepulchre ; there is 
not a moment to loſe. I aſk your permiſſion to 
depart,” 


«© Go! ſaid the Cardinal with indignation, 
You are an inconſtant. You will be ſoon weary 
of the life you are going to lead ; you will regret 
that you have left, and I propheſy you will wiſh 
to return to it. I formed your youth, you have 
learned all that you know in my houſe, It 1s very 
diſagreeable to me that another ſhould reap the ad- 
vantage. I am like the labourer who beholds a 
ſtranger gather the fruit of his pains; like the mer- 
chant who ſeeks from afar thoſe merchandiſes he 1s 
deprived of enjoying. I do not hide from you my 
grief for your loſs ; but know I can make a ſhit 
to live without you. I foreſee you will always be 


poor.“ 


THE repreſentations of the Cardinal, and the 
ſolicitations of his friends, could not alter the re- 
ſolution of Petrarch. He went to take leave of 
Laura. As ſhe was ignorant of the motive of his 
viſit, ſhe received him with a ſmiling face: Bo 
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when he had explained himſelf, and ſne ſound he 
was to leave Avignon, ſhe changed colour, caſt 
her eyes to the ground, and kept ſilence. © There 
was ſomething ſo touching in her manner, ſays Pe- 

trarch, no words could deſcribe it. It ſeemed to 


ſay, Alas! you are going, Petrarch! Ah! who 
will cob me of my faithful friend ?” 


WHEN Petrarch had bid adieu to Laura, and 
his two deareſt friends in Avignon, the Cardinal, 
and Socrates, he ſet out by land and went acroſs 
Piedmont to Parma. He ſtaid there only a few 
days to ſettle his affairs, this city being ſtill in 
commotion, and then embarked upon the Po to go 
to Verona, where he was impatiently expected. 


THE ſon of Petrarch, whom he had brought up 
ſecretly at Avignon, was now eight years old. Pe- 
trarch was determined to entruſt his education with 
Renaud de Villefrazche, who was eſteemed an ex- 
cellent maſter. This no doubt was one of Pe- 
trarch's ſecret motives for removing to Italy. He 
had not been long there before he repented, and as 
Cardinal Colonna had foretold, wiſhed himſelf at 
Avignon again. In leaving Laura he had left the 
halt of himſelf ; and the delightful hills and charm- 
ing valleys ſhe frequented were ever preſent to his 
mind. Petrarch was informed by Sennucio D'el- 
bene, that the Cardinal was extremely deſirous of 
his return, and that Laura ſuffered too much. It 
is certain ſhe was in very great affliction for the loſs 
of Petrarch. His friend Socrates alſo did all he 
could to engage him to return to Avignon, and 
wrote him the following letter: 


*© WHhar demon has taken poſſeſſion of you? 
How could you bring yourſelf to abandon a coun- 


try 
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try where you ſpent your youth ſo agreeably, and 


with ſo much ſucceſs? How can you live ſo far 
from Laura, whom you tenderly love, and who is 
ſo much grieved at your abſence? If theſe things 
cannot touch you, reflect on the friends you have 
left here, who languiſh for want of your ſociety, 
and ardently beſeech you to return. Think of your 
Socrates, who cannot live without you. The ſo- 
vereign Pontiff aſks continually where you are, 
what you are doing, and why you do not return, 
What charms can that country have for you, 
which is a prey to the fury of war? Your protett- 
or, your friend Azon alſo is mortal, your fortune 
depends on his ſingle life. And who knows whe- 
ther his affection will laſt ? Alas! upon whom can 
we depend in this world?“ 


PETRARCH made this reply: 


& You loſe your time, my dear Socrates: my 
reſolution is taken. I have caſt anchor in the place 
where I am. The Rhone with all its rapidity, 
nor even Laura herſelf can draw me from hence. 
To ſtagger my reſolution, you ſet before me 
the errors of my youth, and my fatal paſſion. 
Alas! I was when young too much engroſled by 
periſhable attractions, too much tormented all my 
life with a fatal paſſion. J have left theſe things be- 
hind me, and I am making haſty advances to the end 
of my career. 'Thefriends I have left, above all your- 
ſelf, my dear Socrates, would be the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives for my return. But is it not juſt you ſhould 
come once to me in Italy, who have been ſo often 
for your ſake at Avignon? The ſovereign Pontiff flat 
ters me bythe honour of his regard; but ſhall a thirſt 
after riches and honours make me wander for ever ? 15 


it not better to enjoy with tranquillity the little that 
I poſſeſs? 
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| poſſeſs? If that friend thinks I want more, the 
diſtance of my ſituation need not prevent his good 
will. Whoſe influence is more extenſive than his 
who with one hand opens the gates of heaven, and 
with the other ſhuts thoſe of hell? But I am con- 
tent with my lot, and I defire nothing beyond it. 
Alas ! I know it, Italy is torn to pieces by inteſtine 
diviſions, and threatened with foreign wars: but 
where can we live without peri], or find glory in 
the midſt of peace? My friend it 1s true is mortal : 
but ſhould he die, his glory and his virtues will ſur- 
vive. I can never ſuſpect his affection and fideli- 
ty. If probity and candour have any habitation up- 
on earth, they dwell in his heart. We live in the 
moſt perfect union, and this union promiſes to con- 
tinue. Our time is divided by various employ- 
ments, and the freedom and chearfulneſs of our 
converſations make our days and nights paſs inſen- 
ſibly away. When my paſſion for ſolitude comes 
on, I fly the city, and go wandering about the coun- 
try without care or tear. In the ſummer, ſeated 
in the ſhade on a green lawn, or reclining on the 
bank of a river, I defy the heat of the dog-days. 
The autumn approaches, and I ſhall repair to the 
woods followed by the Muſes. How much to be 
preferred is this lite to that we lead in a court where 
envy and ambition reign! I tread with delight up- 
on the duſt of Italy. Its air 2ppears more pure 
and ſerene, and my eyes contemplate with joy the 
ſtars which ſhine over it.“ 


„% Wren death ſhall terminate my Tabours, it 
will be a great conſolation for me to repoſe myſelf 
in the arms of this tender friend, who will cloſe 
my eyes, and depoſite my remains in its mother 
earth, And when time, which nothing can eſe 

ſhalt 
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ſhall have mouldered away my tomb, the air of 


this beloved country ſhall gently agitate the aſhe, 
it encloſed,” 


OxnEx ſhould have ſuppoſed Petrarch well re. 
ſolved, from this letter, to take up his future 
abode in Italy ; yet ſuch was the irreſolution of 
his character, that ſoon after this he returned to 
Avignon. Some great buſineſs, he ſaid, occaſioned 
him to depart with precipitation. This buſineſz 
was doubtleſs his love of Laura, and that inquie- 
tude of mind which attended him every where. 


HE ſet out from Verona about the end of No- 
vember 1345. The troubles of Lombardy obliged 
him to take his route through Switzerland. Wil- 
ham de Paſtrengo would accompany him. They 
| Cept at Peſchiera, a little town on the lake of 
Gorda, the prettieſt ſituation one can behold, 
They paſſed the greateſt part of the night in con- 
verſation. The next morning, when they arrived 
at the confines of Breſcia and the Verroniſe, where 
they were to ſeparate, Petrarch in a fit of grief fell 
upon the neck of his friend, and with a flood of 
tears ſaid to him, Dear friend, it is with extreme 
concern TI leave you to return into a foreign land. 
Perhaps I ſhall never ſee you again, but I ſhall love 
you while my life remains. Neither time nor di- 
ftance can ever efface theſe feelings, which are 
deeply engraved on my heart. Take care of your- 
ſelf, and never forget your Petrarch William de 
Paſtrengo was in too much Giſtreſs to be capable 
either of ſpeech or motion : he held his friend in his 
arms, and it was not without difficulty they were 
ſeparated. This account is in a letter of William 


de Paſtrengo, in which, after expreſſing his unea- 
1 ſineſs 
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ſineſs for a journey undertaken in ſo inclement a 
ſeaſon acroſs mountains buffeted by the winds and 
covered with ſnow, he ſpeaks with pleaſantry on 
his life at Avignon. 


% You have paſſed the Alps, ſays he to him. I 
have no longer any uneaſineſs about that : from 
hence I ſee you paying homage to vur lords the 
Cardinals: you make way for the firſt, you bow 
to a ſecond, a third gives you his hand, and you 
are embraced by a fourth. You pay to each of 
them the moſt profound obeiſance. I ſee you per- 
forming duty at your church of St. Agneol; and 
from thence returning through the Elyſian fields. 
You attach yourſelf to your Colonna, cultivate 
your laurel, and rejoice under the ſhadow of your 
Delphic crown. I felicitate your happineſs: it 
gives me leſs envy than pleaſure ; adieu, my dear 
Petrarch.” 


PETRARCH went on horſeback from Lyons to 
Avignon along the banks of the Rhone, So impa- 
tient for the ſight of Laura, he wiſhed to follow 
the current of that rapid ſtream, which in the lofty 
mountains takes its ſource, and runs to pay its tri- 
bute to the ocean. 


«© Nox ſleep nor hunger ſtops thy happy courſe; 
* while I, though love attracts, muſt linger far 
* behind. If thou ſhouldſt paſs a beauteous vale, 
* and feel the air more calm and pure, ſuſpend thy 
« courſe; for there ſometimes the object I adore 
* graces thy banks. Perhaps (ſhall I indulge the 
*© flattering thought ?) ſhe waits me there, and 
* Cchides my long delay. Be thou my meſſenger 
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ce of love: ſalutem my fair one, and announce my 
& preſence.” 


NoTHrinG could be more flattering to Pe- 
trarch's ſelf-love than the reception given him on 
his return. He was received by the Pope and all 
the court with joy, and the higheſt marks of favour, 
The place of Apoſtolic Secretary was vacant at 
that time. It was a poſt of great honour, and led 
to an intimate connection and confidence with the 
Pope. It was laborious ; but to compenſate for 
that, the revenue was very conſiderable. Clement, 
who loved Petrarch, and who wiſhed to fix him in 
his court, offered him this place; his friends alſo 
entreated him to accept of it, but nothing could 
prevail upon him; he was conſtant and unſhaken, 
always anſwering that he would be free, and that 
he hated even golden chains. The ſame motive had 
engaged Horace to refuſe the place of ſecretary to 
Auguſtus. Upon his refuſal, it was given to a Ne- 
apolitan, named Francis. Petrarch knew and had 
correſponded with him. He is a good man, ſays 
he, and my friend as he ſays; but illiterate and 


without reputation. 


THE melancholy event that happened at this 
time at Naples, affected Petrarch extremely. We 
have ſeen the dreadful commotions in that court. 
Prince Andrew had never yet been crowned in that 
kingdom, though acknowledged king in ſome fo- 
reign courts. 'The diſguſt and contempt of Queen 
Joan toward him increaſed every day; ſhe could 
not ſupport thoſe rough and vulgar manners which 
his unpoliſhed education had given him, and which 


were ſo contrary to the gallantry and magnificence 


which reigned at Naples. Fond of her couſin the 
| prince 
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prince of Tarentum, and governed by the Cata- 
neſe and her cabal, ſhe would never allow her huſ- 
band the ſmalleſt ſhare in the government, or ex- 
reſs the leaſt attachment towards him, and it was 
thought hated him for his weakneſs of conſtitution. 
In the midſt of theſe diſſentions however, ſhe 
proved with child: this event and the ſolicitations 
of the Hungarians, above all the monk Robert, 
awakened Andrew from his lethargy, and deter- 
mined him on revenge. 'The pope long ſolicited by 
the Hungarian party, could no longer defer this 
coronation, and he fixed a day for it, on the con- 
dition that prince Andrew ſhould claim no right to 
the kingdom, which at his death was to ſucceed 
according to the will of king Robert. Every thin 
was ſettled, when the Catan<ſe and her cabal, ſee- 
ing no other means to prevent the triumph of their 


enemies, conſpired againſt the life of prince An- 


drew. 'I'o render the execution of this plot more 
eaſy, they engaged the court to go and paſs the 
month of September at Aveiſa, a little town be- 


tween Naples and Capua, very delightfully ſitu— 
ated, | 


ON the eighteenth of this month, at night, An- 
drew almoſt entirely undreſſed and ſtepping into 
the Queen's bed, was ſummoned as for affairs of 
great conſequence, and was told a courier was ar- 
rived from Naples in haſte with diſpatches for him. 
Scarcely was the prince got out of the chamber to 
go through the adjoining gallery, when the con- 
ſpirators, after the door of the Queen's apartment 
was ſhut, fell upon him with fury. One of them 
muffled him with gloves to ſmother his cries, others 
threw a cord with a running knot round his neck, 


and hung him by it upon a balcony which looked 
Vol. I. L into 
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into the garden; and ſome who were in the gar- 
den pulled him with ſo much force by the feet, 
that the blood ſtreamed out of his noſe and eyes. 
In fine, having exerciſed all ſorts of cruelty and 
abuſe on his body, they let him fall into the gar- 
den, where they were going to bury him, when a 
Hungarian woman, nurſe to the prince, put them 
to flight by the violence of her cries. 


QuezrN Joan was ſuſpeCted of being concern- 
ed in this ſhocking aſſaſſination. Her antipathy to 
her huſband, her love for Lewis, prince of Taren- 
tum, her umon with the conſpirators, who were 
either her lovers or her domeſtics, were ſtrong 
ſuſpicions, which ſhe confirmed by marrying the 


prince ſhe loved, before the time of mourning for 


her huſband was expited, and by her negligence in 
attempting to diſcover the accomplices in his mur- 
der. Some hiſtorians however juſtify her from 
having any hand in this black crime, and ſhe was 
unanimouſly cleared from it by the court of Rome; 
alſo Petrarch and his friend Boccace did not be- 
lieve her culpable. It is to be wiſhed a young queen 
to whom Petrarch was attached, and who wes a 
deſcendant of the great king Robert could be juſtifi- 
ed; but it is hardly to be doubted that ſhe knew 
of the plot which was executed at the very door of 
her chamber, by her lovers, her confidents and her 
ſervants; and to know and not prevent it, certain- 
ly made her partaker of the crime. It is not how- 
ever ſurpriſing the ſhould be acquitted, for ſhe was 


only eighteen years of ages and extremely beau- 


tiful. 


TRT biſhop of Cavaillon was almoſt a witneſs 
of this cataſtrophe. He had deen made a Cardinal 
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by Clement ſince his reſidence at Naples. In in- 
dignation for ſo horrible an outrage, and diſguſted 
with every thing in this debauched court, which 
he had not authority enough to remedy, he requeſt- 
ed his diſmiſſion, and embarked in a galley the 2 3d 
of December to return to Avignon. The next day 
which was Chriſtmas eve, a violent tempeſt caſt 
him on the coaſt of Herculano, where they land- 
ed with difficulty. At midnight there came a cou- 
rier from the Queen, deſiring him to come back 
io Naples to baptize the child ſhe had juſt brought 
into the world, The Pope whom ſhe had requeſt- 
cd to ſtand godfather, had left to her choice the 
perſon that ſhould repreſent him on this occaſion, 
and ſhe gave the preference to the biſhop of Ca- 
vaillon. This prelate, though fatigued by the tem- 
peſt, ſet out immediately for Naples, and as ſoon 
as the ceremony was over, returned to his ſhip, 
which ſailed immediately. The Queen having no 


hopes of ever ſeeing him again, named for her 


chancellor in his place, the Biſhop of Montcaſſin 
ſent by the Pope with the biſhop of Padua to take 
care of the little child, and preſide over its edu- 
cation. The biſhop of Cavaillon ſuffered in his 
ſecond navigation a more dreadful tempeſt than in 
the former, from which he was miraculouſly deli- 
vered by the interceſſion of St. Magdelane, which 
he aſſures us of himſelf in a life he wrote of that 
ſaint; and which he dedicated to the Archbiſhop 
of Lyons, who had a great zeal for her, and found- 
ed a Chapel to her honour in that metropolis. This 
life is in the library of St. Victor at Paris. The 
Biſhop thus delivered from the peril with which he 
was threatened, arrived ſafely at Avignon in Janu- 
ary, 1346. What a joy for Petrarch again to ſee 
ſo dear a friend! he wiſhed to have a particular ac- 
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count of the events at Naples from ſo good a judge: 
writing ſome time after on this ſubject, to Sulmo- 
ne de Barbate he ſays: 


I FoRESAW that ſome dreadful calamities 
threatened this unhappy kingdom, but I own I did 
not imagine that a young and innocent Prince would 
be the firſt victim ſacrificed to barbarity. I recol- 
le& no action like this in the tragedies of old: but 
our age, fruitful in crimes, produces ſcenes of hor- 
ror unknown to the ancients, and which will prove 
the aſtoniſhment of poſterity. O! unhappy Ave- 
iſe, the common rights of humanity have been vi- 
olated within thy walls, and thy ſubjects turned 
from their ſacred allegiance to their King. How 
could a prince of ſuch hopes, the moſt innocent of 
men, how could he deſerve ſuch cruel treatment? 
Had he died by the ſword, or by poiſon (the com- 
mon fate of Kings) it would have been leſs affect- 
ing, but he was ſtrangled like a thief, and torn to 
pieces by the fury of wild beaſts. 1 forbear to 
mention the outrages on his body; why may I not 
by filence conceal all ſuch horrors as theſe from 


poſterity ?*? 


WE will now return to a more agreeable ſub- 
jet. From the ſituation of Laura when Petrarch 
went to take leave of her, we may imagine the joy 
ſhe felt at the ſight of that faithful friend, who, 
ſhe feared, was gone from her for ever. She did 
not however expreſs outwardly all that paſſed in 
her ſoul, but ſhe mixed nothing that was ſevere 
in her behaviour to him. Laura had this year 
ſome deep ſubject of grief. Petrarch does not ſay 
what, but it is probable it was the death of Er- 


meſſenda her mother. She was penetrated with 
| the 
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the moſt lively ſorrow. It appears that Petrarch 
had now free acceſs to her houſe, and that he went 
to conſole her on this occaſion. ** I went, ſays 
he, to expreſs my tender intereſt in Laura's grief. 
Love, who was my guide, has engraved for ever 
on my heart her looks and expreſſions.” 


* HER ſighs would have ſtopped a river's 
« courſe, and calmed the rage of Jupiter. Tears 
% ſtood in her eyes; thoſe eyes radiant as the ſun. 
She joined patience with ſorrow, and the di- 
* vine harmony of virtue with every burſt of woe, 
© Was there ever, ſaid love, ſo many charms, 
“ united with ſuch ſentiment and truth?“ 


A VERY celebrated author ſays, Grief never ap- 
peared ſo lively and divine, as in this picture of 
Laura drawn by the pen of Petrarch. 


Tris year, 1346, Petrarch paſſed almoſt whol- 
ly at Avignon, and was witneſs to a violent quar- 
rel between two of the principal Cardinals, about 
the election of an Emperor; Cardinal Taillerand 
and Cardinal de Commenges. They diſputed the 
matter in full council, each ſupported by the Car- 
dinals, who were alſo divided into two parties. 
Taillerand and his ſide inſiſted that Charles of Lux- 
emburg ſhould be Emperor, which the Gaſcon 
Cardinals oppoſed. Petrarch ſays theſe two Car- 
dinals reſembled two bulls graſing in the paſtures ot 
St. Peter, who threaten each other with their 
horns, and make the foreſts reſound with their bel- 
lowings. In the heat of their diſpute they ex- 
claimed in the moſt injurious manner, and with- 
out any regard to the preſence of the Pope. The 
Cardinal de Commenges reproached the Cardinal 

| de 
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de Taillerand with having imbrued his hands in the 
blood of king Andrew. Provoked beyond meaſure 
at ſuch a reproach, the Cardinal Taillerand roſe 
from his ſeat to ſtrike the Cardinal de Commenges, 
who was got up with the ſame deſign on his part: 
and they would certainly have fought, if the Pope 
and their brethren had not ſeparated them. This 
indecent behaviour cauſed a great cabal in the court 

of the Pope; the courtiers and fervants of both 
parties went always armed, their palaces were bar- 
ricaded, and if they had not been brought to a re- 
conciliation at laſt, in all probability much blood 
would have been ſhed. © This comes, ſays Vil- 
lani a hiſtorian of that time, from the fault of thoſe 
Popes who admit into the ſacred college ſuch proud 
and powerful lords. This is the example they 
give us poor laity, and thus they imitate the humi- 
lity of the Apoſtles, whoſe repreſentatives they 
are.” | 


AMONG the feaſts that the Pope gave this year 
to honour the preſence of the king of Bohemia, 
and Charles prince of Moravia his fon, who wa, 
deſigned by his father for the empire, and came to 
concert the meaſures with the Pope for his eleQt- 
on; the city of Avignon gave a magnificent ball in 
a hall finely illuminated, at which were collected all 
the beauties of that city and of Provence. Charles, 
who was a gallant prince, having heard much 
of Laura, whoſe beauty and the love of Petrarch 
had rendered ſo celebrated, ſought her every where 
in this aſſembly, and having diſcovered her in the 
croud, he paſſed by all the ladies whoſe age or rank 
gave them the right of ſuperior homage, and when 
he was near her, he caſt down his eyes and bowed 


his head after the French faſhion. Every body was 
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pleaſed with ſo great a mark of diſtinction given to 
Laura, to whom it was ſo juſtly due. This gave 
Petrarch a high idea of this prince's diſcernment, 
and a ſympathy for him, which cauſed him after- 
wards to take a ſingular intereſt in his fame and 
happineſs. 


PET RAR CH went according to cuſtom to keep 
his Lent at Vaucluſe. The Biſhop of Cavaillon, 
deſirous to enjoy with him the delights of ſolitude, 
went for fifteen days to the caſtle I have mention- 
ed, built on the top of the rock, which ſeemed a 
fitter habitation for birds than for men. From what 
they had ſeen at Avignon and Naples, they were 
both diſguſted with great cities, and the intrigues 
and cabals of courts; and returned to a country life 
with double reliſh, the charms of which they de- 


lighted to dwell upon and deſcribe | in their general 
converſations. 


PriL1P had ſo much pleaſure in all Petrarch's 
works, that one day when he went to ſce him at 
Vaucluſe, and finding him in his library, he aſked 


him for ſomething to read. Petrarch preſented to 


him the works of Cicero and of Plato. Thoſe are 
not the things I want, ſaid the Biſhop bowing his 
head, give me ſomething of your own. 


SOON after this, Petrarch ſent to Cardinal Co- 
lonna the account of his war with the Naiads, writ- 
ten in Latin verſe. 


* You have heard me ſpeak, ſays Petrarch, of 
my war with the Naiads. The conteſt is about our 
boundaries; and the merits of the conteſt may be 
eaſily underſtood, Near the ſource of the Sorgia 


there 
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there are ſome huge rocks, which rife aloft on each 
ſide, and projecting into the air, receive the winds 
and the clouds. The ſtreams run at che feet of 
theſe rocks, and form the kingdom of the Naiads.” 


* THE Sorgia iſſues from a cavern, and rolls 
her freſh and glaſſy waves over a variegated bed of 
pebbles, which reſemble emeralds. I am poſſeſſed 
of a little rocky diſtri, in the midſt of theſe waves; 
and here it is, that I have endeavoured to make an 
eſtabliſhment for the Muſes, who are driven al- 
moſt from every part of the world. Hence this 
formidable war. The Naiads take it very ill, that 
I introduce foreigners into their dominions ; and 
that I prefer nine old maids to a thouſand young 
virgins.” 


«© By levelling the rocks, and with much labour, 
I had formed a little territory which began to be 
covered with verdure. When lo! a troop of en— 
raged Naiads ruſhed with fury from the rocks, and 
ravaged my infant ſettlement! Alarmed with this 
ſudden eruption, I inſtantly mounted the rocks, to 
obſerve the havock which was made. As ſoon a 
the ſtorm was over, I came down, much aſhamed 
to have been thus vanquiſhed, and immediately re- 
eſtabliſhed my little ſtate. Scarce however had the 
ſun made his circuit round the world, when the 
Naiads returned again to the charge, carried ever) 
thing before them, and made deep lodgments in the 
hollows of my rocks.” 


« F1l.LED with reſentment, I reſumed my ope- 
rations, determined to accompliſh my deſign. But 
I was obliged ſoon after to go into other countries, 


and was under the neceſſity of abandoning the en- 
. | terpriſe. 
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terpriſe. I had the good fortune however to re- 
ſtore the Muſes to the Roman ſtate, where they 
were become in a great meaſure ſtrangers, and fix- 
ed them in the capitol. Six years had elapſed, 
during which time I had often croſſed the ſea, and 
had paſſed and repaſled the Alps. At length I re- 
turned to the ſeat of war, and found not the leaſt 
remains of my labours. The enemy had taken ad- 
vantage of my abſence, and had again ravaged my 
little kingdom. Nay, they had even eſtabliſhed a. 
colony of fiſh, which I obſerved ſwimming about 
much at their eaſe.” 


© RovsED with indignation, I again take arms. 
[ inliſt under my banner the ſhepherd, the farmer 
and the fiſherman. The ſun likewiſe, the moon, 
and the dog-ſtar appear as my auxiliaries. We at- 
tack the rocks with iron, and rend away prodigi- 
ous maſſes. We open the bowels of the earth, and 
tear out her bones. In fine, the Naiads are a ſe- 
cond time driven from the territory, and the Mu- 
ſes are once more eſtabliſhed.” 


e THE Naliads, as they roll their waves along” 
my ſhores, ſee with regret their own defeat and my 
triumph. At preſent they utter only ſome vain 
murmurs and ineffectual threats: but I foreſee their 
intentions, and am well aware of their wiies. They 
are waiting till Aquarius fhall pour out his ſtreams; 
and till the mountains ſhall. be covered with ſnow 
and ice; and then they expect, that the cavern 
will ſend forth her ſwelling billows to their aid. 
But I am guarded on every ſide, Some immenſe 
rocks, which have with difficulty been ranged about 


my territory, are a ſufficient barrier againſt their 


utmoſt efforts. And I am not diſmayed, though [ 
L 5 ſhould 
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ſhould be attacked by all the waters of the Po and 
the Araxes, The Muſes are now ſecurely fixed 
on their new Parnaſſus; you fee the mountain 
with the double ſummit, the ſprings of Hippocrene, 
the woods of the poets, &c. &c.”? 


« Ir you prefer the repoſe of the country to the 
buſtle of the town, come and enjoy it here. Be 
not frightened with the homelineſs of my fare, or 
the hardneſs of my beds. Even Kings themſelves 
are ſometimes cloyed with their luxuries, and ſeek 
out a plainer diet : the variety delights, and they 
return to their former pleaſures, with more exqui- 
ſite reliſh. But if you think otherwiſe, bring with 
you the richeſt dainties, and the viands of Veſuy!- 
us; your veſſels of filver, and every thing which 
can court the ſenſe. Leave the reſt to me. You 
ſhall have a bed upon the green turf, under the 
ſhade of the trees, a concert of nightingales ; figs, 
raiſins, and water freſh drawn from the cooleſt 
ſprings. In one word, you ſhall have every thing 
which can be ſupplied by the hand of nature, the 
only ſource of true pleaſure.” 


THE war with the Naiads was finally termina- 
ted the following year; and Petrarch gives the 
Cardinal an account of this accommodation in ano- 


ther Latin epiſtle. 


6 JT is now ten years ſince this war commenced. 
The ſiege of Troy, and the conqueſt of Gaul by 
our forefathers, were not of longer duration. Eve- 

effort was ine ffectual. The Naiads were vic- 
torious. I threw down my arms and my territory 
was ſubdued. I raiſed no more banks, no more 


rocks to check their progreſs ; henceforward they 
a moved 
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moved at liberty; and like a cautious pilot I adapt- 
ed my fails to the courſe of the wind. 


„Ir was a great pleaſure to me, to drive the 
Naiads from their empire ; but then the war was 
to be renewed every year. The ſummer was fa- 
vourable to my projects, but the winter reſtored 
again to the enemy all my conqueſts. Might I be 
allowed to draw a parallel between the labours of 

a poet, and thoſe of the greateſt princes ; I ſhould 
compare my enterprize to that of Xerxes, who 
threw a bridge over the Helleſpont, to that of Cæ- 
ſar who attempted to bind with chains the horns of 
Brunduſium; or to that of Caligula who exhibited 


on the fea of Baiz the third example of a mad and 
unbounded pride.“ 


„Mx plan is now changed. I find it is impoſ- 
ible to conquer nature, or ſubdue the elements. I 
haye given therefore a free courſe to the Naiads; 
and have placed. the muſes in a little nook towards 
the bottom. of the rocks. They are ſecured by a. 
kind of rampart, which the Naiads can never over- 
throw, without ſapping the foundations of the 
mountains. The habitation is very ſmall, but it is 
ſufficient; for the muſes have few viſitors, and are 
not at all beloved by the vulgar.” 


IT appears that Cardinal Colonna accepted this 
invitation of Petrarch's, and that he paſſed no year 
without viſiting his hermitage. We will now te- 
turn again to Laura. 


SHE had a friend who was wiſe and amiable, 
and who was in the intereſts of Petrarch as much as 
virtue and honour permitted : ſhe wiihed him to 
be 
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be loved, but with a pure and tender friendſhip, 
When ſhe ſaw him rejected and almoſt in deſpair, 
ſhe encouraged him, and reanimated his ſpirits ; 
but ſhe reſtrained him alſo when he required it. 
On the other ſide ſhe did all ſhe could to engage 
Laura to treat Petrarch with leſs rigour. One day 
when ſhe repreſented to him the tender expreſſions 
of love in Laura's countenance and behaviour when 
he deſerved them; “ incredulous! adds ſhe, and 
can you after all this have any doubt of her affecti- 
on? This friend appears in the viſion of the death 
of Laura, where ſhe is deſcribed as a ſoft voice 
ſpeaking to Petrarch. 


Tux conſtitution of Laura was very delicate; 
her frequent confinements in child-bed, and ſome 
domeſtic chagrins, had exhauſted her ſo much, 
that though ſtill young her health began to decline, 
and ſhe drooped apace, which touched Petrarch to 
the ſoul. Virtue, ſays he, would diſappear with 
Laura, the world would be another chaos, and no 
ſun would enlighten its dark manſion. O heaven 

rant me to die before Laura, that I may never 
ſee ſo dreadful an event.” Laura had a complaint 
in her eyes this year which was extremely pain- 
ful; ſhe was even threatened with the loſs of 
ſight. 


& Mx tears, ſays Petrarch, were dried up; my 
ſtate peaceful and happy ; when a thick cloud 
ce threatened with a total eclipſe the ſun of my life. 
«© Oh nature, thou wiſe and tender mother, canit 
“ thou have the heart to deſtroy the fineſt of thy 
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PETRARCH went often to ſee Laura in her 
confinement: he found her one day cured of her 
complaint, and by a fort of ſympathy, the cauſe 
of which lovers can better explain than phyſicians, 
the defluxion paſſed immediately from the eyes of 
Laura to thoſe of Petrarch; he looked upon this 
paſſage, this communication as the greateſt favour 
he had received at the hands of love. I fixed 
« my eyes on Laura's, ſays he, and that moment 
* a ſomething inexpreſſible, like a ſhooting ſtar 
© darted from them to mine; this is a preſent 
« from love in which I rejoice; how delightful 


« it is thus to cure the darling object of one's 
“ ſoul!” 


PETRARCH would have been too happy in ſo 
much kindneſs from Laura, if a little quarrel had 
not happened between them, which for a time 
gave him the moſt ſenſible concern. One of thoſe 
meddling envious people, who are found in every 
place, and who delight in troubling the peace of 
families with their falle and idle tales, and above 
all aim at dividing thoſe hearts which are united in 
the bonds of love or friendfhip, got it reported to 
Laura, that Petrarch impoſed upon her; that ſhe 
was not the real object of his love and of his verſ- 
es; but that under her borrowed name he hid from 


the public a paſſion he had for another lady to 


whom his poetry was ſecretly addreſſed. Laura, 
too much like her fex in this particular, gave ear 
to a report ſo deſtitute of all probability: ſhe de- 
prived Petrarch of her preſence and converſation, 
and took every precaution to prevent the poſhbili- 
ty of his ſeeing her. He on his part, watched for 
her every where, and by theſe little ſtratagems he 
ſometimes obtained a fight of her. My joys, 

& ſays 
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e ſays he, are like the bright days of winter, of 
& flattering aſpect, but ſhort duration.” 


Tuis little anecdote, with many others, may 
ſerve to remove the doubt ſome have unjuſtly en- 
tertained of the ſtrength of Laura's affection for 
Petrarch, repreſenting her as a coquet pleaſed only 
with bis praiſes and admiration. But how different 
does her character appear to thoſe who ſtudy it at- 
tentively; and in particular how undivided and con- 
ſtant was her love! Sure characteriſtics of a per- 
fect affection, and directly oppoſite to the beha- 
viour of thoſe women who are framed for coquet- 
ry. I doubt not that her ruined conſtitution was 
owing, as to many private chagrins, only hinted at 
by Petrarch (ſuch as an unkind huſband, and the 
perceiving in ſome of her children diſpoſtions that 
were unpromiſing) ſo the decay of her health might 
ariſe alſo from her anxiety in her frequent ſepara- 
tions from Petrarch, eſpecially the laſt which ſhe 
had ſo tenderly lamented, and that attention in all 
her conduct toward him which will wear out a 
mind formed with the ſenſibility of Laura's. And 
to this we ought to impute her weakneſs in credit- 
ing ſo abſurd a report; the only weakneſs, except 
her love itſelf, that appears in her character. She 
was howeyer too reaſonable to continue for any 
time ſo unjuſt a quarrel, She was convinced of 
the innocence of Petrarch, and received him as uſu- 
al. Our poet, re-eſtabliſhed in the good graces of 
Laura, recovered his loſt tranquillity. 


Ir may be recollected that Petrarch was made 

| Archdeacon of Parma, and kindly treated by 
Hugolin de Roſſi the biſhop. An occaſion offer- 
ing to add a Prebendary to it, the Pope did not 
let 
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ſet it flip, but gave it to Petrarch. The other 
Canons, who looked upon him with envy, did all 
they could to embroil him with the Biſhop. The 
character of Hugolin was too eaſily wrought up- 
on; that ſoftneſs of manners, and that good na- 
ture which rendered him fo amiable in ſociety, 
occaſioned great defects in his public character. 
He was apt to believe all that was ſaid to him, and 
flatterers turned him which way they pleaſed. 
The enemies of Petrarch perſuaded this Biſhop 
that Petrarch was gone to Avignon to calumniate 
his character, and that he only ſtaid there to gain 
this end. Petrarch, informed of theſe falſe re- 
ports, and ſolicitous to preſerve the good opinion 
of the Biſhop, wrote him the following letter: 


© I CAN hold no longer. Permit me to diſ- 
burthen my heart to you. Nature has endued 
you with a ſincere, kind, and equitable diſpoſiti- 
on. I am attached to you. But you have con- 
ceived unjuſt ſuſpicions of me, which have no 
foundation. I know not what ſerpents have 


| breathed their venom around you. Permit me to 


debate this matter. We are in the month of De- 
c2mber, when ſlaves among the antients were al- 
lowed to ſay every thing to their maſters. There 
are a ſet of envious ſpirits, who delight to ſeparate 
friends. Let fuch be put away; I have no con- 
teſt with them, I deſpiſe them from my ſoul. I 
will have you only, my father, for my witneſs 
and my judge : if you condemn me, I will appeal 
from you to your conſcience ; that ſhall abſolve 
me. I hey tell you I am come to this court to do 
you a miſchief. I ſeek to hurt any one? I! who 
trom my childhood have ſuffered with patience all 
the wrongs done to me from thoſe who owed me 

ſervice ? 
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ſervice? Have I ever returned evil for evil? Have 
I ever ſet a ſnare even for my enemies? Have I 
attacked the reputation of any one, his property, 
or his perſon? Let my life be examined with the 
ſtricteſt ſeverity, nothing of this ſort will be found 
in it. Attacked by thoſe who hated me, I have 
often contained my anger in my breaſt, to the ha- 
Zard of being thought a coward. Sometimes J 
have lamented and complained : the dove and the 
lamb do ſo too. There is not a ſingle perſon 
whoſe reputation is wounded by my tongue. I 
have only to accuſe myſelf of ſome letters, in 
which I anſwer my cenſurers without naming 
them. I never in any juſtification have paſſed the 
bounds of decency and humanity. I have rather 
imitated the moderation of Scipio, who would 
never revenge any affront he had received from his 
countrymen. I think with the Satiriſt, that ven- 
geance ſhould be left to women; and when grieved 
to the bottom of my ſoul, I truſt my cauſe to 
God. Having thus treated my enemies with gen- 
tleneſs, am I capable of attacking my friends? A 
lamb among wolves, ſhall I become a wolf among 
lambs ? Of what uſe would it be to me to fly cities 
and public affairs, to ſeek ſolitude, repoſe, and 
filence, if my place was among the wicked ?” 


© I Now experience the truth of what was 
told me, That to learn to live well is the moſt dit- 
ficult of all arts. The event of our conduct ſel- 
dom anſwers the intention. I have in my life paſ- 
fed for a magician and ſorcerer; becauſe I loved to 
be alone, and to read Virgil. Apuleius merited 
this accuſation better than myſelf, which he re- 
futed by his elegant work called the Golden Aſs. 


How difficult 1s it to ſave the bark of reputation 
from 
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from the rocks of ignorance! Exerciſe your geni- 
us, paſs whole nights in labour, give to the pub- 
lic a good book ; if there is any thing in it (as 
there muſt be many things) which the ignorant do 
not underſtand, they will ſay immediately you are 
a ſorcerer. But this is a trifle, I would rather 
they ſhould attack my underſtanding than my 
heart: I would rather paſs for a magician than a 
knave. But even into this precipice am I failen, 
which I have always avoided with care. Envy 
purſues me to my moſt ſecret retreats. Perſius had 
reaſon for this exclamation. How vain are the 
cries of men, how frivolous their occupations |! 
The only motives which induce men to do evil, 
to wrong one another, are hatred, wrath, envy, 
fear, or hope. I hate you, my father! You have 
never done me any evil: on the contrary, before 
I had the honour of filling up the firſt place after 
yours in your church, you treated me with an un- 
merited diſtinction. As to wrath, that could have 
no place; our converſations were always peaceful 
and friendly. As to envy, I take God and my 
conſcience to witneſs I never envied any man; I 
wiſh I could ſay as much of contempt. Content 
with my lot, I have more reaſon to fear the envy 
of others towards me. My father, if 1 might 
ſpeak with ſo much freedom, I would add, I pity 
your fate, and that of your brethren who have the 
weight of a dioceſe to ſupport. But trouble and 
perplexity is the lot of all who play a firſt part on 
the ſtage of this world. And laſtly, as to hope, 
would that cauſe me to injure you? Your fall 
would never be my riſe. And allow me to aſſure 
you, I would not exchange my repole for your la- 
bours, my poverty for your riches. It 1s 0 
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that J deſpiſe your fortune; but if I was offered 
the ſame rank, nothing would perſuade me to ac- 
cept of it. I ſhould not ſpeak in this manner per- 
haps, if I had not known the ſovereign Pontiff, 
and thoſe men who ſhine around him in the Ro- 
man purple. But the connexion I have had with 
them, has convinced me that their felicity 1s a 
ſhadow without a reality. Pope Adrian IV. ſays 
in his Philoſophical Trifles, © I know no perſon 
more unhappy than the ſovereign Pontiff. Labour 


alone, were that his only evil, would deſtroy him 


in a ſhort time. His ſeat is full of thorns, his 
Tobe ſtuck with points, and of an overwhelming 
weight. His crown and tiara ſhine, but it is with 
a fire that will conſume him.“ I have riſen, by 
degrees adds he, from the loweſt to the higheſt 
dignity in this world, and have never found that 
any of theſe elevations made the leaſt addition to 
my happineſs. On the contrary, I feel it im- 


poſſible to bear the load with which I am 
charged.” 


% I WILL add in vanity, that had I emulated 
your dignity, I might have poſſeſſed a more valu- 
able ſituation than yours; but I have always pre- 
ferred a modeſt liberty to a brilliant ſlavery. If 
the perſon who would ſo highly have honoured me 
was not ſtill alive, I would not have made this 
boaſt. And it ſhould rather appear that my heart 
was diſpoſed towards you, when I accepted the 
Archdeaconry of your church, after refuſing more 
conſiderable benefices. What, ſay my enemies, 
then, does he abſent himſelf for? What is he 
doing at court? I will tell you. I languiſh, I ſuf- 
fer, I loſe my time; the greateſt loſs we can ſuſ- 
tain in this world: but I cannot ref ſome * 

; WO 
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ed who detain me. It would be eaſier for me to tell 
925 you what I do not do, than the buſineſs I am em- 
wo ployed in. I hurt no one but myſelf: inſtead of 
ff, injuring you, I would be of ſervice to you if poſ- 
= ſible. To ſuſpect a man who thinks this, is an er- 
: ror: to hate him, will be a cruelty. I conjure 
Hoa you by all that is moſt ſacred, baniſh ſuſpicion : it 
Js is the bane of friendſhip. Vouchſaſe to receive 
_ me among the number of your friends. I have long 
63 truſted in this indulgence. If you doubt my fide- 
1 lity, put it to the proof. If you judge me un- 
nis worthy of your kindneſs, caſt me off without 
18 harſhneſs. You will loſe nothing by reje ing me: 
th but your reputation would ſuffer, and that would 
5 de a great loſs to you.“ 

at | PETRARCH had a friend at Parma, called Luke 
= Chriſtien. He was born at Rome, and poſſeſſed a 


benefice at Plaiſance. He was attached to the 


m houſe of Colonna, and was often at the Cardinals. 
Petrarch had lately reſigned to him the Canonſhip 
of Modena, which the Pope had conferred on 
d him, and which, according to the cuſtom of that 
1 age, he might have held with his Archdeaconry. 
8 To this friend he gave his letter for the Biſhop of 
If Parma, charging him to ſecond it with all that 
1 friendſhip could ſuggeſt. * You know better 
18 than any one, ſaid Petrarch, what I think of our 
Fe Biſhop, when he is not ſurrounded by flatterers, 
e who are the peſt of the great. We ſhall ſee what | 
E will be his anſwer to my long letter. Fxamine 10 
55 him with attention: the pen alone will not pour- | 
e 


tray the heart; the air, the geſture, the colour, 1 
the voice, the forehead, the foot, the hand, the ill 
eyes, the eye-brows, all ſpeak. But to thoſe who i 
O are (| | 
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are abſent, this language is loſt. Be very obſer- 
vant of theſe things, and ſuffer me not to be de- 
ceived. I have done all that I could to diſſipate 
unjuſt ſuſpicions. I have kindled the lamp of truth, 
if he will open his eyes to behold it, If not, I 
have diſcharged my conſcience, and ſhall uſe no 
further arguments. Conſtraint will never produce 
conviction.” 


Soux days after this, Petrarch went to Vau- 
cluſe with his friend Socrates. The Biſhop of Ca- 
vaillon ſent a meſſage to them immediately on their 
arrival, inviting them both to come and ſee him 
without any ceremony in the ſame dreſs they were 
in. Petrarch replied by the following billet : 


© YESTERDAY we quitted the city of ſtorms 
to come and take refuge in this port, and taſte the 
ſweetneſs of repoſe. We have only coarſe gar- 
ments, ſuch as ſuit the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
place we inhabit. We will come to you in this 
ruſtic faſhion, ſince you will have it ſo. We do 
not ſcruple appearing thus in your town; and the 
defire we have to ſee you is ſo ſtrong, as to riſe 
above all other conſiderations. Of little conſe- 
quence is our outward appearance before a friend, 
who can read the moſt ſecret thoughts of our 
hearts. If you wiſh to ſee us often, you will not 
refuſe the indulgence we aſk, that you will always 
prove your friendſhip by treating us with the ut- 
molt freedom.“ 


THESE journeys of Petrarch to Vaucluſe were 
ſhort. It appears that his affairs at Avignon de- 
tained him. Sometimes he paſſed only a day to 


prune his trees, and look round his gardens. He 
| gives 
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gives a pleaſing deſcription of one of theſe days in 
a letter to William de Paſtrengo : 


« Mx diſguſt to the city and love of the coun- 
try has brought me to this fountain, which has 
the virtue of giving wings to the imagination. 
You recolleCt that field formerly covered with 
ſtones ; at preſent it is become a garden enamelled 
with flowers. The river Sorgia refreſhes it on 
one ſide: I have encloſed it with a wall to the 
South, and high rocks on the other ſide ſhade it 
from the morning ſun. On theſe rocks the birds 
make their neſts; ſome deck them with moſs, 


others with the leaves of trees. It is a Charming 


ſight to ſee theſe tender animals juſt peeping from 
their eggs, and ſoon after with fear and quaking 


| trying their little wings, and ſeizing with their 


timid beaks the food that is brought them. When 
| walk in the meadows on the banks of my river, 


| when I examine the trees I ingrafted myſelf, and 


the laurels I have tranſplanted from foreign coun- 
tries, the image of my dear William appears to 
me on every ſide; the hillock on which we ſat, the 
bank on which we repoſed, the ducks and drakes 
we diverted ourſelves with making in the water 
that was running at our feet. Here we entertained 


| ourſelves with recalling the Muſes from their long 


exile, with comparing the Greek and Latin poets ; 
here we gave ourſelves up to the delights of un- 
reſtrained converſation, and ſhould have forgotten 
our evening refreſhment, had we not been remind- 
ed by the ſhades of night.” 


* In the midſt of ſuch agreeable ideas, time 


paſſes imperceptibly, the day wears; and I found 


| muſt depart. I had ſcarcely got out of the nar- 
row 
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row paſſage which encloſes this valley, when the 
wings of darkneſs came over me, and I redoubled 
my ſteps. Deſcending along the fide of the river, 
I perceived a groupe of men and women, who 
were coming towards me. The French luxury, 
which has confounded the dreſs of the ſexes, pre- 
vented me at firſt from diſtinguiſhing them; but 
as they approached nearer, their faces became 
plain, and the ambiguity diſappeared ; I diſcovered 
ribbands, necklaces of pearls, ornaments on the 
head, rings, and gowns edged with purple. We 
ſaluted each other. What an agreeable ſurpriſe, 
my dear William! I diſcovered the object of your 
love, the beauty whom J obſerved you fo enchant- 
ed with. What a countenance ! What features! 
With her bow and quiver, I ſhould have taken 
her for Diana. I ſee my friend with pleaſure in 
the eyes of this nymph. After ſaluting me, ſhe 
took hold of my hand, and we entered into con- 
verſation. But firſt I addreſſed myſelf to the com- 
pany. May I aſk, ſaid I without impertinence, 
what is the intention of your walk? We are go- 
ing, they anſwered, to ſee that fountain ſo much 
ſpoken of. But I was not thus to be deceived. 


Your beautiful miſtreſs was not ignorant of your | 
ſituation here; and this journey was a good ex- 


cuſe to ſeek your image, and re- trace your ſteps. 
I read this in her face; and all thoſe who know by 
experience the ready ſtratagems of love, would 
have been of the ſame opinion. Her ſteps were 
quick; ſhe had an ardour, a gaiety, a ſatisfaction 
in viewing theſe places, which could ariſe from 
nothing but this paſſion. I would return with her 
to the fountain. I thought I was with you, that! 


ſaw and heard you. The eyes of your nymph 
| ſparkled 
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ſparkled with that vivid flame, the warmth of 
which is ſo delightful to lovers. We converſed 


about you; and I ſhould have been there till, if 
night had not ſeparated us.“ 


PETRARCH had not ſeen his mother ſince he 
had taken the habit, which was five years. He 


e went there in the beginning of February, and was 
d received by them as a meſſenger from heaven, 
i What was his joy to ſee that brother, whom he 
e ſo tenderly loved, and whoſe taſte for the world 
e, had given him ſo much anxiety, content with the 
ur ſtate he had embraced, and not regretting that he 
it- | had forſaken! The Carthuſians, who had heard 
s! | Petrarch ſpoken of as the fineſt genius and the moſt 
en. | eloquent man of his age, flattered themſelves he 
3 would give them ſome diſcourſes ſuited to their 
ſhe | condition. He ſtaid only one day and night with 
on- them; but at his departure, he promiſed to ſend 
m- them a treatiſe on the happineſs of a monaſtic life : 
ice, | and he kept his word. The intention of this work 
go- was to compare the peace and harmony of their 
uch ſtate with the uneaſy and turbulent lives led by the 
ved. people of the world. In his letter he writes thus: 
our 
ex- | * Mr defires are fulfilled. I have been in pa- 
teps. radiſe, and ſeen the angels of heaven in the form 
1 by of men. Happy family of Jeſus Chriſt! How was 
ould  raviſhed in the contemplation of that ſacred her- 
were mitage, that pious temple which reſounded with 
Qion celeſtial pſalmody ! In the midſt of theſe tranſports, 
from in the pleaſure of embracing the dear depoſite I con- 
h her fided to your care, and in diſcourſing with him and 
hat | with you, time ran ſo rapidly that I ſcarcely per- 
ymph ceived its progreſs. I never ſpent a ſhorter day or 
arkled night. - I came to ſeek one brother, and I found a 
hundred. 
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hundred. You did not treat me as a common 
gueſt. The activity, the ardour with which you 
rendered me all ſorts of ſervices, the agreeable con- 
verſations I had with you in general and particu- 
lar, made me fear I ſhould interrupt the courſe of 
your devout exerciſes. I felt it was my duty to 
leave you, but it was with extreme pain I de- 
prived myſelt of hearing thoſe ſacred oracles you 
deliver. I did propoſe to have made you a ſhort 
diſcourſe; but I was ſo abſorbed, I could not find 
a moment to think of it. In my ſolitude I rumi- 
nate over that precious balm which I gathered, like 
the bee, from the flowers of your holy retreat. I 
ſhall write to you the things I ought to have ſaid. 
I believe myſelt always with you.” 


PETRARCH compoſed this treatiſe 1347. Fe 
paſſed the Lent of this year at Vaucluſe, accord- 


ing to cuſtom. His friend Lelius, who came with 
him, was obliged to leave him before the end of 


April; and not being able to bid him adieu, went 
away without ſaying a word. A little event which 
happened at Thor, furniſhed Petrarch with an oc- 
caſion to write to this friend ſoon after his return 
to Ayignon. Thor is a little town, two leagues 
from Vaucluſe. The Duke of Anceſune, a de- 
ſcendant from Laura by the mother's ſide, is the 
preſent lord of Thor. Gerard Amic poſſeſſed it 
at this time : he was a man given up to dehauch- 
ery : perſuaded that every thing upon earth ought 
to contribute to his pleaſures, he looked upon the 
whole world as his Seraglio. A young man fond 
of a girl who lived near him, obtained her perſon 
under the promiſe of marriage. The girl, who 
was very pretty, was ſo unfortunate as to pleaſe 


this lord, who uſed every ſtratagem to ſeduce uk 
ut 
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but in vain. Love to this youth prevailed over va- 
nity and intereſt. Gerard not enduring the pre- 
eminence given to another, had him accuſed be- 
fore his tribunal of violating this maiden, and he was 
caſt into priſon. When the girl was interrogated, 
ſhe denied the violation, and frankly confeſſed ſhe 
had conſented to all that paſſed, and only demand- 
ed] from her lover that he ſhould perform his pro- 
miſe of marrying her : the young man wiſhed no- 
thing ſo much. Let them take off my irons, ſaid 
he, and I am ready to do what ſhe aſks of me. 
'They were both free, and of a ſuitable age and 
ſtation. This affair, which was very plain, took 
an unhappy turn, becauſe the rival was alſo the 
judge, and determined on revenge. He therefore 
threatened the young man that he ſhould be hang- 
ed for this offence. So great an injuſtice raiſed all 
the neighbourhood of Thor againſt him. The 
touching ſituation of theſe young perſons, who 
loved one ano her, and were defirous of being 
united, intereſted every body in their behalf. Some 
friends of Petrarch came to beg him with tears in 
their eyes to employ his credit in the court of Avig- 
non, to ſave this unfortunate youth, whoſe life was 
in ſuch imminent peril. Petrarch ſent expreſs to 


Avignon his faithful fiſherman, with this letter 
ior Lelius: 


* Ir happened with us as with Pompey and 
Cornelia, who had not the power when they part- 
ed to bid one another adieu. Words are, in fact, 
but the ſhadows of our thoughts. Of what uſe are 
long diſcourſes between friends whoſe ſouls are dif- 
fuſed into each other? I have a good work to pro- 
poſe to you, and I hope you will co-operate with 

Vor. I. M me 
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me in it.” Petrarch then mentions the fact, and 
ſays: 


© My friend, both you and I have experienced 
the diſtreſſes of love; and it is but juſt we ſhould 
lend our aid to thoſe who ſuffer from this paſſion. 
It is true, the great ſoul of our maſter is exempt 
from theſe weakneſſes: but he is not the leſs ſenſi- 
ble to human miſery. Let them not ſay that in 
the country they feel not the flames of love; it is 
a miſtake ; that little god extends his empire over 
all nature: every thing that breathes is ſubject to 
his laws. Virgil ſays, The follies he occaſions 
ought to be pardoned ; but he adds, if the gods of 
hell know how to pardon, I doubt that Bellero- 
phon who has no humanity, will be as inexorable 
as theſe gods themſelves. Heated by jealouſy, he 
thirſts after the blood of a rival preferred to him- 
ſelf.” Beg our maſter to write to him to demand 
the liberty of this unhappy priſoner. The courier 
who brings you my letter, is the young man's 
triend : he will tell you his name, and add every 
minute circumſtance. W hatever be the event, you 
and I have done all that depends on us to ſuccour 
theſe unfortunate lovers, whoſe ſituation is more 
affecting than can be expreſſed.“ 


THREE days after this, the letter from Cardi- 


nal Colonna to the lord of Thor not being arrived, 
Petrarch was obliged to ſend the ſame courier again 
io Avignon. The report was ſpread abroad that 
the young man was to be condemned and executed 
immediately, and that his irritated judge ſhut his 
ears againſt every ſolicitation. Petrarch was again 
beſought to write to Lelius; and with. his letter 


heſent him ſome virgin oil from Vaucluſe (lo mY 
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call the oil which runs from the olive without 
being preſſed) and he adds, I ſhould think that 
Minerva, who diſcovered the olive tree, had 
quitted Athens for Vaucluſe, it in my Africa I had 
nat placed her at Lerici and Porto Venere.“ Pe- 
trarch does not tell us what was the event of this 
affair. It marks the deſpotiſm of the lords of pro- 
vinces; and the humanity and public ſpirit of Pe- 
trarch, who could not bear tyrants of any ſort, 
either great or ſmall, or any thing that tended to 
encroach on the liberty of human nature. This 
manner of thinking cauſed him however to favour 
Rienzi's uſurpation, which he repented of after- 
wards, and for which he has been bitterly re- 


proached. This extraordinary affair was as fol- 
lows : 


N1iCHOLAS DE RIiENzZ1, whom the reader 
will recollect on an embaſly to Rome, had long 
conceived the project of drawing the Roman peo- 
ple out of their lethargy, and the ſlavery they were 
held in. His converſations with Petrarch, who 
was perſuaded Rome ought to govern the world, 
no doubt confirmed him in this aſtoniſhing enter- 
priſe. He diſcharged his office of Apoſtolic No- 
tary, given him by the Pope, with a great appear- 
ance of honour, juſtice, and diſintereſtedneſs ; and 
went about declaiming every where againſt the in- 
juſtice of the great. After he had thus prepared 
the minds of the people for a revolution, he cauſed 
little emblematical pictures to be ſtuck up eve 
where, which expreſſed the miſery of the Romans 
in their preſent ſtate, compared with their paſt 
grandeur and felicity. Theſe emblems he explain- 
ed, and took the occaſion to harangue the aſſem- 
bly with ſighs, groans, tears, and expreſſions of 


XI 2 indignation. 
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indignation. He then aſſembled in ſecret thoſe 
who appeared beſt prepared for his confidence. 


Etienne Colonna, who would never have ſuffered 


ſuch meetings, was abſent. When he had worked 
up the Romans to the diſpoſition he wiſhed; he 
aſſured them of ſufficient means to re-eſtabliſh the 
good ſtate of Rome; which was a phraſe of rail- 
jery with its preſent great men. In the funds of 
the Apoſtolic chamber, adds he, I have all that is 
neceſſary for this enterpriſe. But God forbid, I 
ſhould touch it without the will of the ſovereign 
Pontiff. This was a cunning turn to reft his con- 
duct on the pleaſure of the Pope. And though the 
Romans were much diſguſted with the holy father 
for enriching the city of Avignon with their ſpoils; 
they did not chooſe openly to oppoſe him, and 
were pleaſed with Rienzi who had found a pre- 
text to retain this money at Rome without offend- 


ing the Pope. 


THEy unanimouſly therefore proclaimed Rienzi 
their chief, and devoted themſelves to his will: 
he made them ſign an oath, to which he firſt put 
his own name to procure the good ſtate of Rome. 


IN May 1347 he had it cried in the ſtreets by 
ſound of trumpet, that each citizen ſhould come 
without arms the next night to the church of the 
caſtle of St. Ange at the ringing of the great bell. 
It was inconceiveable how a man without name, 
ſupport, or dignity ſhould think of convoking an 
aſſembly of conſpirators by the ſound of trumpet. 
It ſucceeded however ; and the Roman people ran 
in crouds to the church at the time appointed, 
where Rienzi had thirty maſſes for the Holy Spi- 
rit, repeated almoſt together, at which he himſelf 


aſſiſted from midnight till nine in the morning, 
which 
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which was the day of Pentecoſt, when he choſe 
that it might be believed he was inſpired by the 
Holy Ghoſt. He then went out of the church 
with his head bare, but armed, and a hundred 
men to eſcort him armed likewiſe. The people 
followed him in crowds, without any knowledge 
of what he was going about; he.walked at the ſide 
of Raimond biſhop of Orviette, the Pope's Vicar. 
He was a good man, a great canoniſt, but little 
fuited to repreſent the ſovereign Pontiff, as his aſ- 
fiſting on this occaſion is a proof, which he ought 
with all his power to have oppoſed. In the midſt 
of this train, who redoubled their acclamations,. 
Rienzi marched ſtraight to the capitol, and mount- 
ed the tribunal, from whence he harangued the 
people, and propoſed all the regulations they 
wiſhed for; freedom from oppreſſion, peace, 
plenty: which were to be accompliſhed at the 
Pope's expence, and on pretence- of ſerving him. 
The preſence of his Vicar appeared to juſtify him in 
all, and to give a ſanction to his authority. Rienzi 
was declared by the people, as Veſpaſian was by the: 
ſenate, Sovereign of Rome with unbounded aut hori- 
ty. Rienzi, at the ſummit of his wiſhes, conſented to 
accept their offer only on two conditions : the firſt, 
That they ſhould give him the Pope's Vicar for 
colleague : the ſecond, That the Pope ſhould ap- 
prove what they had done. The good Biſhop ſup- 
ported a very ridiculous part in this ſcene : it is 
noi known whether he approved it, or found it of 
no uſe to oppoſe his ſingle authority. Rienzi, 
aſter having diſmiſſed the people, took poſſeſſion 
of the palace, from whence he drove out the ſena- 
tors, and dictated his laws from the capitol, 


THERE never was an example of a revolution 
ſo quick, ſo tranquil, and ſo ſingular in all its cir- 


cumſtances. 
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cumſtances. The great lords of Rome had re- 
garded Rienzi as a buffoon, who diverted the 
people by his wit: and even the Colonnas invited 
him to their palace for their amuſement, and look- 
ed upon him as a fool. What was the aſtoniſh- 
ment of old Etienne Colonna, when he learned 
what had paſſed! He came to Rome, and expreſ- 
ſed his diſcontent. Rienzi, by a writing, ordered 
him to leave Rome directly. Etienne took the 
writing and tore it, faying, I will have that fool 
thrown from the windows of the capitol. But 
perceiving that the commotion was general, and 
they were going to ſurround his palace, he mounted 
his horſe” and retired to Paleſtine, where his fa- 
mily reſided. He had ſcarcely time to ſtop at St. 
Laurent, to eat a morſel of bread. 


Rr NZ I in the mean while publiſhed the ſtrict- 
eſt orders for the puniſhment of all the public ma- 
lefactors, and all known villains; and this neceſ- 
ſary ſeverity gained him the hearts of the people, 
to which he joined an exact juſtice in the regula- 
tion of public affairs. The noiſe of this tranſaction 
ſoon ſpread over Europe. The Court of Avignon 
was ſeized with a panic terror, but when they 
read the letters ſent by Rienzi and the biſhop of 
Otvietti, whom they had obliged to write in con- 
cert with him, they were a little re-aſſured. 
'Theſe letters breathed nothing but zeal for the 
church, difintereſtedneſs, and the deliverance of 
Rome from miſery and oppreſſion ; and concluded 
by requeſting the confirmation of an authority he 
had only accepted at the will of his holineſs, and 
which he meant to exerciſe in conjunction with 
his vicar. The court of the Pope, though ex- 
tremely ſhocked at this enterpriſe, thought it beſt 


10 
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to diſſemble, and appear to approve what they could 
not prevent. 


Tur Pope confirmed Rienzi with the biſhop 
in their rights, exhorting them to merit the con- 
tinuance of his protection and regard. Rienzi 
then required the people to inveſt him with an au- 
thority which ſhould render him independent of 
any but themſelves, under the title of tribune, 
and to aſſociate the Pope's vicar with him: the 
people aſſented to this, and proclaimed both of 
them with the greateſt acclamations. Rienzi, in- 
formed by his ſpies that the nobles he had baniſhed. 
to their caſtles held fecret aſſemblies, cited them to 
his tribunal, and they were forced to obey. Lti- 
enne Colonna the younger was the firſt, and ap- 
peared extremely moved; he obliged him and the 
other lords to an oath, that they would never take 
up arms againſt him or the Roman people. At- 
ter this he determined to make an example of ter- 
ror of a young nobleman, who. was immerſed in 
vice and deteſted for his acts of violence. He was 
the nephew of two cardinals, and had been him- 
ſelf a ſenator. Rienzi had him taken by force out 
of his palace; they tore him from the arins of a 
young widow to whom he was juſt married, and 
dragged him to the capitol, where he was judged, 
condemned and executed the ſame day, almoſt 
under the eyes of his wife. From her windows 
ſhe could ſee the body of her huſband hanging at 
the poſt, where he remained two days. He cut 
off the head of another lord, who had done ſome- 
thing againſt his orders; and then dragged to priſon 
in open day Pierre Agapit Colonna who had been 
ſenator that year. 'Theſe examples rendered the 
nobles more circumſpe&@ and complying. After theſe 
| | tranſa d ions 
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tranſactions Rienzi reformed all the public abuſes; 
the ſucceſs of his endeavours was incredible; the 
highways became ſure; the people reſumed the 
cultivation of the lands; pilgrims came and went in 
ſafety; commerce revived, and even the markets 
and ſhops became ſchools of ſincerity and truth. 
A Bologneſe returning from Babylon, where he 
had been flave of the Sultan, faid; that this 
prince having heard there had appeared an extraor- 
dinary man at Rome who did juſtice and protected 
the people, cried out in diſorder, “ that Maho- 
met and Elias were come to the ſuccour of Jeru- 
ſalem.“ Rienzi now fent couriers to all the ſlates 
of Italy; his view was to unite and form them in- 
to one great republic under Rome. Many of 
them entered into his views, and what was more 
flattering, the king of Hungary ſent a ſolemn em- 
baſſy to him to decide the affair of his brother An- 
drew's death. It was ſolemnly pleaded before Ri- 
enzi, who was ſeated on his throne, having his 


crown on his head, and in his hand a ſilver apple 


with a croſs; but he deferred giving judgment on 
a matter which muſt have armed againſt him one 
of the powers in diſpute. Philip of Valois king of 
France was almoſt the only power who was not daz- 
zled by the ſudden elevation of the tribune, and 
who formed a juſt idea of his character. 


THE letters of Petrarch to Rienzi prove their 
union, and Petrarch's deteſtation of the inſup- 
portable tyranny exerciſed by the nobility over the 

people. Moſt of theſe nobles were ſtrangers who 
came from the borders of the Rhire, the Rhone, 
from Spoletta, &c. to ſettle at Rome, and had 
taken from thoſe who had a right to them the pub- 


lic offices and honours. Their palaces in that * 
an 


enemie 
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you art 
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and their caſtles in the country were ſo many for- 
treſſes, where they ſhut themſelves up, and from 
whence they only made excurſions to commit ai 
ſorts of violence and robbery; and Rienzi acted at 
firſt in the beſt manner, and took. the wiſeſt me- 


N thods to deſtroy their tyranny. 

8 | 

, Ax enterprize ſo hardy as Rienzi's could not be 
- executed: without envy, and drawing a great num- 
d ber of enemies upon its author: he appeared often 
= in a magnificent chapel,. ſurrounded with iron 


bars, which he had built in the capitol, where di- 
vine ſervice was celebrated with all imaginable 


pomp; being ſeated on a fort of throne, the barons 
of of Rome ſtanding before him with their arms 


re croſſed upon their breaſts, and their cowls let down 
n on their backs; they were often ſeen in this humi- 
te liating ſituation. In the progreſs of theſe memoirs 
Us we ſhall find the dreadful conſequences of this 
his tranſadtion of Rienzi's. We ſhall here only ſub- 
ple join Petrarch's firſt letter to him, and Rienzi's an- 
on ſwer. 

One 

; of AFTER. having exhorted the Romans to unite. 
g againſt the tyrants who oppreſſed them, and pil- 
a 


laged from the public treaſure to enrich themſelves, . 
and: to concur with their tribune: in the re-eſta- 


bliſhment of the republic, Petrarch thus addreſſes 
himſelf, to Rienzi: 


© INTREPID man! who doſt alone ſupport the 
heavy weight of the republic, watch with more 
care over its bad citizens, than over its declared 
enemies. Modern Brutus! let the example of the 
antient be ever before you. He was a conſul: 
you are a tribune. Let hiſtory be conſulted, and 
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it will be ſeen that the conſuls have ſometimes 
done atrocious things againſt the people. The 
tribunes on the contrary, have always been their 
moſt zealous defenders. If the firſt conſul ſacri- 
ficed his own children to the liberty of his coun- 
try, what ought we not to expect from a tribune. 
Be adviſed by me, and yield nothing to friendſhip 
or to blood, but hold as your worſt enemy who- 
ever is the enemy of the public freedom. Illu- 
ſtrious man! The Romans and their poſterity will 
owe to you the happineſs of living and of dying 
free ! 


« IHA two requeſts to make you. The firſt 
of them I learn you have already fulfilled, and that 
you undertake nothing without firſt ſtrengthening 
your ſoul in receiving the body of the. Lord with 
the requiſite diſpoſitions of mind. I cannot enough 
commend this. devout practice, which I meant to 

ropoſe to you. My ſecond defire was, That you 
ſhould imitate Auguſtus, who employed that ſmal! 
portion of time which he could gain from his public 
eccupations, in reading or hearing the hiſtory of 
thoſe great men whoſe characters might ſerve as 
models for himſelt.” 


&« Way can I not unite with you to procure 
fo great a good? But my fituation will not permit 
me: by my pen alone can I diſcharge my duty as 
a citizen. If you perſevere as you have begun, 
you will hear me ſing your praife in a higher key, 
and ſpread your fame throughout the world. You 
have laid excellent foundations; juſtice, truth, 
peace, 'and liberty. In your letters are ſeen the 
greatneſs of your courage, and the dignity of the 


Roman people, without invading the reſpe& due 
to 
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to the ſovereign Pontiff. Your expreſſions, though 
firm, are modeſt; they have nothing in them 
either of a flaviſh fear, or a fooliſh preſumption; 
and it is doubtful whether your actions or ſtyle 
are moſt to be moſt admired. They ſay you ſpeak 
like Cicero, while, you act like Brutus. You 
ought to conſider - yourſelf as a man placed on an 
eminence, from whence he is expoſed not only to 
the difcourſes and criticiſms of men who. now ex- 
iſt, but of all thoſe who ſhall ſucceed them. If I 
am not deceived, you will be always ſpoken of, 
but in a very different manner, according to the 
variety of human opinion. But I am perſuaded 
nothing can make you abandon ſo glorious a caule. 
The edifice that you raiſe will be ſolid, and thoſe 
who attempt to overthrow it will be overthrown 
themſelves. I approve your method of preſerving 
minutes of your letters, that you may avoid all 
contradiction in what you are ſaying and what you 


have ſaid. Write as if all the world were to read.” 


cc Ap1iEvu! deliverer of Rome.“ 
RIEN Zi ſent this anſwer to Petrarch : - 


&© NI1icHoOLAS, Severe and Clement, Tribune 
of liberty, peace and juſtice, and the illuſtrious de- 
liverer of the ſacred republic of Rome, to the no- 
ble and. virtuous Signior Francis Petrarch, worthi- 


ly crowned Poet, and our very dear fellow-citizen, 


health, honour, and perfect joy.“ 


Mou amiable letter, full of rhetorical flow- 
ers and juſt reaſoning, has enchanted all thoſe who 
have read or heard it. Your exhortations, found- 


ed on ſolid motives and the examples of the great- 
eſt 


* 
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eſt men of antiquity, delight and animate to vir- 
tue. We know you too well not to render juſtice 
to your prudence and goodneſs, or to doubt the 
ſincerity of your ſentiments for us and for the city. 
We ſee clearly in your letter your attachment, and 
your zeal for the good ſtate of Rome. We love 
you, and ſo do all the Romans; and we wiſh we 
were able to contribute to your advancement and 
happineſs. Would to God you were at Rome; 
your preſence would decorate that city, as a pre- 
cious ſtone adorns the ring of gold in which it is 
fet. The ſoul of this people is liberty, the ſweet- 
neſs of which they begin to taſte.” 


„ TaixGs will naturally return to their for- 
mer ſtate. This city, after having ſuffered for ſe- 
veral ages the moſt cruel bondage, beholds, praiſe 
be to God, its chains at preſent broken. There is 
no peril, no death to which the Romans would 
not expoſe: themſelves, to preſerve the precious 
good in which they now rejoice. Be perſuaded 
that you will find us always. ready to do every thing 
that can contribute to your ſatisfaction.“ 


& GIVEN in the capitol where juſtice reigns, 
and where we hive with uprightneſs of heart, the 
28th of July, the firſt year of the deliverance of 
the republic.“ 


R1zNz1 after this wrote to the Pope, that all 
he did was by the command of God, and under the 
inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. It would have 
been impoſſible for me, ſays he, to have reduced to 
ſubmiſſion the-power of the greateſt of tyrants, of 
princes, in ſo ſhort a time, or even to have con- 

ceived 
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ceived the idea of ſo noble a work, but from a di- 
vine operation.“ 


RIENZ I then informed the Pope, that he had 
raiſed three hundred thouſand florins in a tax on 
ſalt, which paid nothing before. This news would 
not have diſpleaſed a court where luxury and m 
nificence rendered money ſo neceſſary, had not the 
tribune applied this augmentation of the revenue to 


ſupply the troops whom he held in pay for the 


maintenance of his own power under the ſpecious 
pretext of the public ſafety. In this letter he 
makes the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of reſpect, attach- 
ment and obedience to the Pope whom he acknow- 
ledges for his ſovereign: whenever he ſpeaks of the 
city of Rome, or the Roman people, he ſays al- 
ways, your city, your people. It is to this letter 
Petrarch alludes when he praiſes the ſtyle and ſen- 
timents of Rienzi, who covered under this artful 
veil of ſubmiſſion his uſurpation of the Pope's au- 
thority. | 


PETRARCH paſſed the month of September at 
Avignon. The ninth. of. that month he obtained 
Letters of legitimation for his ſon: John, who was 
about. ten years of age. He is called in theſe let- 
ters a ſcholar of Florence, and qualified by them 
to poſſeſs any benefice without the neceſſity of 
mentioning this blot on his birth, or, the diſpenſa- 
tion obtained from the Pope. We. ſee by theſe 
letters that the mother. of. John was not a. married 
woman, which juſtifies Petrarch from adultery. 


NoTuinG was. now talked. of at Avignon but 
the follies of Rienzi, with his increaſe of power 
and ſucceſs: he became vain and. inſolent; os 

head 
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head was not ſtrong enough to bear ſo quick a riſe 
from a moderate to the moſt elevated fortune: 
he was blinded by power and intoxicated with 
wealth, and paſſed all at once from the greateſt 
Gmplicity to an exceſs of magnificence and oſten- 
tation, little ſuited to his former declarations and 
the part he had undertaken to ſupport : he affected 
the airs of a ſovereign, an extreme luxury in his 
cloaths and in his furniture, and his table was 
covered with dainties fought from diſtant climates, 
and the moſt rare and exquiſite wines. His wife, 
who was young and handſome, never appeared in 
the ſtreets without the moſt ſplendid train; a 
choſen band of youth formed her guard, ladies of 
the firſt quality attended her, and young damſels 
walked before her, fanning off the flies and cooling 
the air. All the relations of Rienzi forgot their 
original, and imitated this parade. His uncle, 
who was brought up a barber, never walked 
abroad without a cavalcade of the principal citi- 
zens. To compleat all, Rienzi took it into his 
head he would be r a chevalier, without re- 
flecting that this affected title of nobility claſhed 
with his oath as Tribune; and he gave orders that 
the pomp of this ceremony ſhould equal the tri- 
umphs of antient Rome. No ſpectacle was ever 
more ſumptuous: it drew to Rome an incredible 
multitude of ſpectators, who confeſſed nothing. 
equal to it had ever been ſeen; and above all they 
admired-the order that reigned through the whole. 
It was a cuſtom for thoſe who would be made. 
chevaliers to bathe themſelves the preceding even- 
ing. Rienzi, who would do every thing in a new 
manner, took it into his head to bathe himſelf in 
a baſon of porphiry in the church of St. John de 
Lateran, in which it was thought the emperor 
Conſtantine 
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Conſtantine bathed after being cured of his lepro- 
ſy, by pope Sylveſter; he would have his bed alſo 
placed in that part of the church ſurrounded with 
columns of St. John. As he was ſtepping into 
this bed a circumſtance happened which appeared 
ominous. 'The bed, though new, funk under him. 
The day after he was made chevalier, he went to 
hear maſs in the chapel of Pope Boniface, ſeated 
upon a throne ſurrounded with all the nobility of 
Rome. They obſerved in this maſs, the folem- 
nities uſed at the conſecration of kings. In the 
midſt of theſe ſacred myſteries, Rienzi advanced 
toward the people, and ſaid with a loud voice: 
We cite to our Tribunal Lewis, Duke of Ba- 
varia, and Charles, king of Bohemia, to judge of 
their pretenſions to the empire, and the princes 
who call themſelves electors to produce the titles 
of their right to ſuch election, which, as I find in 
the archives, belongs to the people of Rome. 
The Pope's vicar who was preſent, and did not 
expect ſuch an extravagance as this, remained 
for a time confounded; but recolleQing himſelf 
he thought it his duty to make his proteſtations. 


_ againſt it by a notary : while they were reading 


them, the tribune ordered the - inſtruments to 
Found, that they might not be heard. Fifteen 
days after this, Rienzi was crowned: again with. 
feven crowns, and with the ſame pomp in the 
church of St. John de Lateran. Theſe ſeven; 
'crowns were alluſions | to the ſeven gifts of the. 
Holy Ghoſt. When theſe feaſts were over, the 


People's eyes were opened, and they reffected with 


concern on the profanation of the churches, the 


inſolent citation of the emperors and eleQors, 


and the inſupportable pride and luxury of Rienzi 
and his relations. 
PETRARCH: 
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PETRARCH was at Avignon while theſe things 
paſſed, and either did not hear of them, or his 
enthuſiaſm for the liberty of Rome, the period of 
which he flattered himſelf was haſtening under the 
government of Rienzi, did not ſuffer him to be- 
lieve them : he was engaged alſo at this time in 
the news received from the kingdom of Naples, 
which was in great commotion, 


Lawn, king of Hungary, was determined to 
purſue and puniſh the murderers of his brother. 


Clement VI. fulminated againſt them the moſt 


terrible bulls, and appointed Bertrand de Bouſe 
great juſticiary of the kingdom, to proceed openly 
againſt them ; but. in private letters he ordered 
him to keep ſecret the informations he ſhould gain; 
that in caſe the Queen or the princes of the blood 
ſnould be found guilty, he might acquaint the 
Pope, who ſhould reſerve to himſelf their judg- 
ment, to ſave the troubles it might cauſe to that 
kingdom. The greateſt part of thoſe guilty were 
diſcovered and puniſhed. Queen Joan could not ſave 
the three principal perſons, the Cataneſe, Robert 
de Cabones and Soncia, and their cabal: they gave 
them the torture in a place by the ſea, in ſight of 
all the people; but a rail prevented their depoſi- 
tions being heard. The Cataneſe could not ſup- 
port the agonies of the torture; ſhe died before 
ſhe got to. the place of execution; Robert and 
Soncia had their fleſh torn off with red hot 


irons ; they had put gags in their months to 


prevent their ſpeaking. This was not enough to 
ſatisfy the king of Hungary. He conſidered the 
Queen and the two Princes who were his couſins 
as the real authors of his brother's murder, and 


finding 


„ 20. 
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finding that neither the Pope nor the Tribune 
would act in this affair, he determined to tranſ- 
port himſelf with an army to Naples. To im- 
preſs the more terror, he had a black ſtandard 
carried before him, on which was painted the 
ſtrangled figure of his brother Andrew. He ſent 
a natural brother of his before him to beſiege the 
city of Sulmone. Petrarch was ſtill at Avignon, 
when he was informed that the Hungarians had 
entered Italy, and were ſet down before Sulmone : 
this made him very uneaſy for the fate of his friend 
Barbatus, who reſided at Sulmone, ſince the death 


of king Robert; and he wrote him the following 
letter, | 


IN the midſt of the cares which overwhelm 
me, your ſituation is my greateſt uneaſineſs. I 
love no one more than my dear Barbate, I feel 
this ſtrongly at preſent. Love is credulous, timid 
and reſtleſs ; it fears every thing. What I long 
predicted is now come to paſs. I always ſaid a 
crime ſo horrid could not remain unpuniſhed : but 
what have the people of Italy done, who are go- 
ing to be the victim? God who revenges the 
guilty will not puniſh the innocent ; but I need 
not fear for Italy ; the rebels on the contrary will 
be treated as they merit, while the tribunal now 
eſtabliſhed ſhall be in vigour. My apprehenſions 
are for Naples that Queen of cities, and Capua 
formerly ſo powerful ; torrents from the ſhores of 
the Danube are coming down on that flouriſhing 
country. A tempeſt from the North always co- 
vers it with thick clouds; for I learn hoſtilities 
are begun, and that Sulmone your country, and 
the country of Ovid, is to be the firſt victim. 
What would Ovid ſay if he was to behold the 

Barbarians, 
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Barbarians, he deſpiſed and hated, govern that 
city which gave him birth? Would it not have 
been better that his bones had been covered with 
their earth, than his monument inſulted in the 
middle of his country ? but grief makes me wan- 
der: I tremble for you. I do not fee wherein 1 
can ſuccour you ; but ſometimes more can be done 
than is perceived. Command me as you have a 
right: I have ſome influence with the Roman peo- 
ple and the tribune. If I can be of any uſe to 
you with them, diſpoſe of my mind and of my 
pen; both the one and the other are at your ſer- 
vice,” 


& I nave a houſe in a diſtant and tranquil 
corner of Italy: it is ſmall, but large enough for 
two perſons who have only one heart and one ſoul. 
Riches and poverty are both baniſhed from this 
manſion, and the door of it is ſhut againſt licen- 
tiouſneſs; it is filled with good books and wants 
my preſence; I have been abſent from it two 
years. Come, and ſeek in it an aſylum. Whatever 
happens I ſhall never be eaſy till I know your life 
to be in ſafety.” 


PETRARCH thonght of quitting Avignon, 
again, and returning to Italy. “ am prevented, 


ſays he, by my old comrades who would drag me 


for ever to aſſemblies: in vain I tel] them ſuch 
places no longer amuſe me. A thouſand paths of 
ambition or avarice are pointed out to me: when 
I fay I am content with my lot and deſire nothing 
beyond it, they maintain that I am playing a farce. 
I cannot even obtain from my taylor that my 
cloaths ſhould be wider, or from my ſhoe-maker 


an eaſy pair of ſhoes, I find but one remedy _ 
| a 


w 
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all my evils: a little corner of the earth where [ 
may live as I pleaſe, and be no longer what I have 
been. Change of air is of uſe to the ſick: in- 
grafting ſoftens the ſap of the tree: roots are per- 
fected by the tranſplanting ; and, I think, contra- 
ry to the opinion of the world, we ought not to 
become old where we have been young.“ The 
love of his country and his diſlike to Avignon 
were the motives which engaged Petrarch to re- 
turn to Italy, and balanced in his heart his love 
for Laura. All the lords of Italy had wrote to 
deſire he would come among them; and among 
theſe James de Carrore, who was become gover- 
nor of Padua, a man of great merit, invited Pe- 
trarch in the moſt obliging manner to come and 
ſettle at Padua. 


Lewis of Gonzague, the lord of Mantua, 
had ſent alſo to Petrarch a man in his confidence 
with a ſum of money, to engage him to come to 
him at Mantua; to which Petrarch wrote this 
anſwer : 


* I wovrD have brought you my thanks for 
your letter, but it is not in my power. I grow 
old in this place, and am the ſport of fortune. I 
return your money by Peter de Creme your gen- 
tleman, becauſe I am not at liberty to comply 
with your defire. I am haſtening to my goal, 
unable to bear the fatigues of a long journey. My 
ſoul, wounded by love, cannot tear itſelf from 
Avignon. Was I to come to you, ſo far from 
being of any uſe, I ſhould be only a burden. Fre- 
quent indiſpoſitions and an habitual melancholy 
require relief from others, and allow not the at- 
tention neceſſary for a courtier, However, you 
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may chance to ſee me in the ſpring, if Cardinal 
Colonna will permit. In the mean time, let not 
your benefits go beyond my wiſhes or deſerts: 
your generoſity would not juſtify your impru- 
dence.” 


 PETRARCH had friends at Florence. who in- 
vited him to return to his country, and gave him 
hopes the eſtate of his family, which had been 
confiſcated when his father was exiled, would be 
reſtored to him again. He had left his ſon John 
at Verona, and he wiſhed to ſee him and judge of 
the progreſs he made in his ſtudies: he was now 
above ten years of age, and his education became 
very intereſting to Petrarch. And though Rienzi 
had loſt much of his glory, Petrarch was not en- 
tirely cured of his enthuſiaſm towards him, and 
he had even thoughts of going to Rome to en- 
courage him in his purſuit of liberty. All theſe 
motives united, having determined Petrarch to 
quit France and ſettle in Italy, he went to com- 
municate his deſign to the Pope, and to know his 
commands. 


CLEMENT loved Petrarch. He looked upon 


him as an ornament to his court, and wiſhed to 


fix him there. He had offered him with this view 
ſeveral conſiderable benefices, which he had al- 
ways refuſed, ſaying, he was not worthy of them. 
And the Pope had condeſcended ſo far, as to en- 


treat him earneſtly to accept them. But it was to 


no purpoſe, Petrarch would take no employment 
which would deprive him of liberty. 


« You refuſe all my offers, ſaid the Pope, 


aſk what you will, and you-ſhall obtain it.” 
er 


— FETRAKER ---- wb 


4 Horx Father, replied Petrarch, ſince you 
are determined to ſerve me, I reſign to your plea- 
ſure, and leave it to you to chooſe for me. You 
know better than I do what will ſuit my diſpoſi- 
tion and your liberality. When any place of that 


kind ſhall become vacant, vouchſafe to remember 


your ſervant.” 


Tuis conſtant refuſal of all the dignities offered 
him, will appear to many perſons incredible. But 
a letter he wrote to Socrates, from whom he hid 


no ſecret of his heart, proves the truth of this be- 


yond a doubt : 


© I CONTINUE unſhaken in my reſolution. 
Whether it is modeſty or meanneſs, or whether 
it is courage and ſtrength of mind, as ſome per- 
ſons of merit have thought, I have never deſired a 
great fortune. All the world knows this: and you 
can witneſs it more perfectly than any one. You 
have ſometimes praiſed, and ſometimes blamed me 
for it, according to circumſtances. You have ſaid 
to me, Do not you fear that your firmneſs will be 
eſteemed obſtinacy ? I have not yet, however, re- 
pented my conduct. Every elevated ſituation is a 
ſuſpicious one; there is a fall beneath it. If I am 
indulged with that mediocrity preferable to gold, 
of which Horace ſpeaks, and which has been pro- 
miſed me, I will accept it with pleaſure and grati- 
tude. But if they will give me a heavy charge, 
I will perſiſt in refuſing it, and ſhake off the yoke. 
I prefer poverty to ſlavery. But I need not fear 
the former, as things go at preſent. You are 


tully informed of my determination; ſpeak of it 


to our friends, and to the lord of lords when you 
ſhall find occaſion. TI have never hid my thoughts; 
but 
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but there are people who muſt be told the ſame 
thing often to underſtand it. Your eloquence will 
reach them. One ſpeaks with more force, and is 
liſtened to more favourably, for a friend than for 
one's ſelf. Make them feel that true liberality is 
neither ſlow, crabbed nor unwilling, and thinks 
only of the perſon it would oblige; and that it 
bends to their deſires inſtead of limiting them. 
The offer of treaſures to a man who aſks a ſmall 
ſum, 1s a decent method of refuſing him.”. 


Tux moderation of Petrarch was not greater 
than the bounty and condeſcenſion of the Pope. 
He muſt have heard his declamations againſt the 
court of Avignon, and free expreſſions concerning 
himſelf, and the intereſt he took in the enterpriſe 
of Rienzi for the Roman liberty. It muſt be 
owned that Clement deſerved the name he bore. 


PETRARCH ſpent a good part of the autumn 
at Vaucluſe, to prepare for his departure to Italy, 
and re-eſtabliſh his health, which had been much 
diſordered. 


BeFroORE he left Avignon, he went to take 
leave of Laura. He found her at an aſſembly ſhe 
often frequented. *©* She was ſeated, ſays he, 
in the midſt of thoſe ladies who are her general 
companions, and appeared like a beautiful roſe in 
a parterre, ſurrounded with flowers ſmaller and leſs 
blooming. Her air was more touching than uſual. 
She was dreſſed perfectly plain, and without 
pearls, garlands, or any gay colours. Though ſhe 
was not melancholy, the did not appear with her 
uſual chearfulneſs. She was ſerious and thought- 
ful. She did not fing as uſual, nor ſpeak with 
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that ſweetneſs which charmed every one. She 
had the air of a perſon who fears an evil not yet 
arrived. In taking leave, I ſought in her looks a 
conſolation for my own ſufferings, Her eyes had 
an expreſſion I had never ſeen before in them. I 
depoſited to their keeping my heart and my 
thoughts, as to faithful friends on whom I could 
with ſafety depend. Her altered cloaths and air, 
her countenance, a certain concern mixed with 
grief which I ſaw in her face, predicted the ſor- 
rows that threatened me.“ 


Wren Petrarch ſaw Laura in this ſituation, he 
could hardly reſtrain his tears. Laura knew not 
how to bear a ſeparation from this friend of her 
heart, whom ſhe was to loſe [perhaps for ever, 
When the hour cf this ſeparation came, ſhe caſt up- 
on him a look fo ſoft, tender, and pure, that he 
confeſſes he had never been ſo touched before. 
« Muſt I never, ſays Petrarch, never ſee again 
that beautiful face, thoſe kind looks which relieve 
the tender heart?“ 


WriLE theſe things were: paſſing at Avignon, 
and Petrarch was re-eſtabliſhing his health at Vau- 
cluſe, Rienzi no longer kept any meaſures with 
the court of Rome. Intoxicated more and more, 
he undertook to exterminate the great lords of 
Rome. Some hiſtorians ſay, he bribed a perſon 
to aſſaſſinate them, who afterwards avowed the 
plot. However this was, he. invited a great num- 
ber of them to dine with him, under the pretence 
of aſking their advice: and had ſome of them 
taken by force, and put into the capital priſons. 
Among theſe were old Etienne Colonna, and 
John his grandſon, Pierre Agapit Colonna, the 

Uripes, 
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Urſines, and other great barons of Rome. They 
paſſed the night in agonies, uncertain what would 
be the fate prepared for them. Old Etienne, 
ſhut up in an empty hall where there was no bed, 
walked backward and forward with a quick ſtep 
all night, knocking often and beſeeching the guard 
in vain either to open the door or to kill him. 
What a night for ſuch a hero! who after having 
eſcaped a glorious death in battle, ſees himſelf on 
the point of ending his days by the ſcrivener and 
the hangman. 


Tux next day the Tribune had the bell of the 
capitol ſounded, which aſſembled the people. 
The great hall was hung with red and white ſilk, 
the common ſignal of Rienzi's executions. 


He ſent to each baron a cordelier, to confeſs 
and give them the ſacrament. Their conſterna- 
tion was ſo extreme, when they found the Tri- 
bune had condemned them to death, and that they 
muſt prepare for it, that they loſt the power of 
ſpeech. The greateſt part of them however ſub- 
mitted, and received the communion : but Etienne 
Colonna refuſed, ſaying, he was not in a proper 
ſituation. Some Romans however perſuaded Ri- 
enzi not to put thoſe nobles to death. He brought 
them therefore before the people, and mounting 
the tribunal, ſaid it was owing to the favour of the 
people, to whom he made them bow, and ſwear 
future fidelity. The next day he made them dine 
with him, and loaded them with preſents, and 
after dinner they attended him as in cavalcade, 
through the ſtreets of Rome. 


WHEN 
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WHEN theſe nobles were at liberty, they re- 


tired into their caſtles, and meditated the means of 


revenge. 'The people who revolted againſt Ri- 


enzi's proceedings, joined by degrees with theſe 


lords, and promiſed to let them into the town, 
when a proper occaſion ſhould offer : for Rienzi 
having heard of the revolt, had ordered the gates 
to be ſhut. In a too precipitate attempt to force 
an entrance, young John Colonna, not followed 
as he imagined by his party, was pulled off his 
horſe, and had a ſword plunged three times into 
his breaſt, ſo that he died upon the ſpot. His 
birth, youth, and beauty could not touch theſe 
barbarians. This was the youth who received 
Petrarch at Paleſtrina, and was newly married 
to a very amiable and beautiful woman. He was 
only*twenty years of age. Etienne Colonna his 
father, who was at the head of the rear-guard, 
being come to the gate of the city and ſeeing the 
populace aſſembled, as if he had a pre-ſentiment 
of his misfortune, aſked where his ſon was. As 
no one replied, he puſhed his horſe under the 
gate-way, where by the ſide of the wall lay the 
body of this young man ſo dear to him, covered 
over with blood. Seized with horror at this 


mournful ſight, he turned about in haſte, and was 


going away : but paternal tenderneſs brought him 
back again, to ſee if his ſon had any remains of 
life. Perceiving him without motion, trembling 
with grief and rage he was returning, when an en- 
ormous machine fell upon him from a tower, and 
he was ſurrounded by the enemy, who pierced 
him with wounds. Encouraged by the death of 
theſe two perſons, they came out of the city 
without order, .and fell upon the troops who were 
filing off. Pierre Agapit Colonna was their next 

Vor. I. N victim: 
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victim: he had fallen from his horfe, and ſought 
his ſafety in flight; but the rain, which had made 
the ground ſlippery, and the weight of his arms 
which he wore for the firſt time, were great hin- 
drances to his deſign, and he was taken among 
ſome vines under which he lay concealed : his 
prayers and tears could not fave his life; they 
maſſacred him in cold blood. Two others of this 
family periſhed on this fatal day. 


THE tribune went to the church of St. Marie 
to thank God for this ſucceſs, and alluding to the 
death of the Colonnas he ſaid, ** TI have this day 
cut off an ear which neither the Pope nor Empe- 
ror was ever able to accompliſh.” The bodies of 
the Colonnas were carried to the church of the 
monaſtery of St. Marie d' Ara Celi, wherein was 
their chapel : that of Etienne was ſo disfigured, 
it could not have been known but for ſome ſigns 
of life ſtill remaining. Several ladies related to 
them ran in grief to the chapel, to pay their laſt 
duty and attend their funeral rites. Rienzi or- 
dered his guards to drive them out of the church, 
and would not allow theſe illuſtrious perſons any 
obſequies : he even threatened to have their bodies 
dragged to the place allotted for thoſe of malefac- 
tors. This obliged them to convey them ſecretly 
to the church of St. Sylveſter ; and the Nuns of 


that houſe (which was founded by the Colonnas | 


for thoſe relations who choſe to take the veil) 
huried them there without the uſual rites. 


Wurx old Etienne Colanna, who was more 
than fourſcore and ten years old, was informed of 
theſe dreadful loſſes, he did not ſhed a tear, or 
ſuffer a ſigh to eſcape him; he only ſaid with his 
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eyes fixed on the earth, 'The will of God be 


done. Is it not better to die, than groan under 
the yoke of a madman ?”? | 


Ii 1s Petrarch that relates this, to whom we 
will now return. 


Hz ſet out from Vaucluſe the 20th of Novem- 
ber 1347, leaving his friend Socrates in his little 
houſe. Their ſeparation was extremely affecting. 
Petrarch took the road to Genoa, becauſe it was 
the neareſt way to Florence, where ſome friends 
waited for him. The evening before his depar- 
tuce, he received a letter from Lelius, who in- 
formed him of the news received at Avignon, con- 
cerning Rienzi's miſconduct and follies. At a 
town where he ſtopped before he reached Genoa, 
Petrarch returned this anſwer to Lelius : 


«© I AM ſo fatigued, I cannot write you a lon 
letter. This is the third night I have paſſed 
without ſleep. My employments, and the buſtle 
of removing, have ſcarcely ſuffered me to breathe. 
My reſt will never be compoſed, till I can bring 
my mind to ſee every thing with an equal eye. I 
am now far upon my road. Nothing is ſo pain- 
ful as a long deliberation on the conduct we ſhall 
purſue. On the contrary, nothing is more delight- 
ful than the ſtate of that ſoul, which, after having 
been long reſtleſs and uneaſy, is come at laſt to a 
fixed determination. The end of doubt is the be- 
ginning of repoſe.” 


& IT was a thunder-ſtroke to me to receive 
your account of the Tribune. I have nothing to 
reply. I feel the deſtiny of my country; on what= 
N 2 ever 
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ever {ide I turn there is cauſe to mourn. Rome 
torn to pieces, Italy disfigured : what will be- 
come of me in theſe public diſorders ? Others 
may contribute their ſtrength, their riches, their 
power, or their counſel ; I can offer nothing but 
my tears.” 


WIEN Petrarch arrived at Genoa, he wrote a 
letter to Rienzi, reproaching him with his change 
of conduct : 


© | HAVE often applied to you the words of 
Scipio Afticanus in Cicero, Who is it that flat- 
ters my ears with ſuch agreeable news?“ Oblige 
me not to ſay at preſent, Who is it wounds my 
cars by ſuch unhappy rumours ? You alone can 
tarniſh the luſtre of your reputation; the founda- 
tion of your glory can only be deſtroyed by your- 
ſelf. You know the path you have taken to riſe; 
it is by the oppoſite path you muſt fall. You are 
not ignorant that it is more eaſy to incur the one, 
than to accompliſh the other. You had arrived 
at the ſummit of virtue andglory ; ſtand firm, and 
ſuffer not your enemies to exult, or your friends 
to grieve at your deſtruction. It is not eaſy long 
to preſerve a great reputation. I wrote an ode in 
your praiſe; conſtrain me not to place a ſatire in 
its room. I ſhould not addreſs you thus without 
good reaſon. But I learn things that oblige me 
to change my opinion concerning you; and 
that force me to ſay what Cicero ſaid of Brutus, 
© I bluſh for you! You was the protector and 
ſupport of the good; you are now becoming the 


chief of vagabonds.“ What a ſudden, what an 


unforeſeen change God is incenſed againſt us! 


What is become of the good genius which inſpired F 


you; or to ſpeak the language of the people, that 
familiar 
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familiar Spirit with whom you had ſo many ſecret 
converſations, and who enabled you to do things 
above the ſtrength of man? But about what am I 
tormenting myſelf! I cannot over-rule the deſti- 
nies : the things of this world will. be determined 
by the decrees of the Eternal. God grant, how- 
ever, I may not live to ſee this change,” 


I was haſtening to you; but I ſhall change 
my route. Rome, dear country, adieu! J ſhall ſee 
you no more. I would ſooner go to the furtheſt 
Eaſt, if what I have learned is true. But ought I 
to believe it? Is it poſſible that ſo good a begin- 
rung ſhould be followed by ſo bad an end? Ah! 
would to Heaven I may have been deceived : with 
what pleaſure ſhould I retra& my error! You feel 
ſeek to ſolace my grief by doubt: was it not for 
this, I ſhould ſpeak to you with ſtill more ſeverity. 
Falſehood is become a common and a venial fin: 
but nothing can expiate his crime who betrays his 
country. If you regard not your own reputation 
(which I can ſcarcely believe) have yet ſome con- 
ſideration for mine. You ſee what a ſtorm threat- 
ens, what a crowd of cenſurers are gathering round 
me; be again yourſelf while you may: examine 
what you have been; what you are; from whence 
you aroſe; whither your actions tend; what are 
the offices you ſhould fill up; and you will find 


that you are the miniſter, not the maſter of the 
republic.” 


INSTEAD of going to Florence, as Petrarch in- 
tended, he went to Parma; there he received the 
account ot the dreadful cataſtrophe that had befall- 
en the houſe of the Colonnas. We do not readily 
believe affliting news; but when he ſaw the let- 

ters 
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ters that confirmed it, he was overwhelmed with 
grief: he had ever a tender friendſhip for young 
Etienne, and compared him to Marcellus the 
grandſon of Auguſtus, whom Virgil has ſo finely 
praiſed, and who was the delight of the Romans. 
He wrote on this occaſion a long letter to cardinal 
Colonna in the ſtyle of Seneca, full of dry ſenten- 
ces and perplexed periods, according to the faſhion 
of thoſe times for letters of condolence. News 
was now brought to Parma that the tribune aban- 
doning himſelf to all kinds of injuſtice, the people 
roſe againſt him and hung him up in effigy on the 
walls of his palace He went from Rome to Na- 
ples to ſeek the protection of the king of Hungary; 
his wife eſcaped in the habit of a nun and went to 
him there. The terror of him was fo great that 
the lords, who were abſent from Rome in their 
own caſtles, did not venture, till three days were 
pailed after his departure, to return again into the 
city. 


PETRARCH went in January to Verona, where 
his friends and his ſon impatiently expected him. 
On the twenty-fifth of this month, being in his 
library, he felt the ground tremble under him, and 
heard a hollow noife; the walls ſhook, and the 
books were thrown from the ſhelves : he went out 
of his room terribly alarmed, and ſaw his ſervants 
and the people of Verona running here and there 
in the greateſt conſternation. They cried out 
aloud, perſuaded that the world was at an end. 
All cotemporary hiſtorians ſpeak of this earthquake ; 
they agree that it began in the Alps. It did great 
miſchief at Piſa, Bologna, Padua and Venice, but 
fill more in Tyrol and Bavaria, where whole 
towns were buried in ruins. More than ſixty vil- 


lages 
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lages in one canton were deſtroyed by the fall of 
two mountains. A comet preceded, and the plague 
came after this dreadful earthquake. It is gene- 
rally agreed that the plague came originally from 
Cathay (ſo they then called China) and from Tar- 
tary: in the ſpace of a year it deſolated Aſia; 
from Aſia it paſſed to Africa, where it made great 
havock. It was reported of Albachefer who was 
lord of almoſt all Barbary, that being on a jour- 
ney to look at a road which he was making through 
the deſerts of Babylon to paſs to the Indies, they 
came to inform him the plague was in his king- 
dom, that fourſcore of his wives were already 
dead of it, and a great number of his courtiers. 
The idea ſtruck him, that this plague was a pu- 
niſhment from heaven, becauſe he was not a chriſ- 
tian; and he ſent his admiral to notify it through- 


out his kingd om, that he would be baptized. A 


little after this, an European veſſel landing on his 
coaſt, he aſked what was the condition of the 
chriſtian worid? They told him that the plague 
deſtroyed a great many; and he altered his mind 
about baptiſm when he found that Chriſtians died 
as well as Saracens. The contagion was carried 
into Europe by ſome Genoeſe and Catalonian mer- 
chants, who came from Syria and traded to the 
Indies: they diſembarked with their infected mer- 
chandiſe in Sicily, and from thence at Piſa and 
Genoa, from whence the mortality ſpread all over 
Europe. From Marſeilles and Catalonia it came 
into Spain and France; 1348 and 1349 it ravaged 
the borders of the ocean and the iſlands. In 1350 
it extended to Germany and all the north, fo that 
in three years it ſpread univerſally. 
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ters that confirmed it, he was overwhelmed with 
grief: he had ever a tender friendſhip for young 
Etienne, and compared him to Marcellus the 
grandſon of Auguſtus, whom Virgil has ſo finely 
praiſed, and who was the delight of the Romans. 
He wrote on this occaſion a long letter to cardinal 
Colonna in the ſtyle of Seneca, full of dry ſenten- 
ces and perplexed periods, according to the faſhion 
of thoſe times for letters of condolence. News 
was now brought to Parma that the tribune aban- 
doning himſelf to all kinds of injuſtice, the people 
roſe againſt him and hung him up in effigy on the 
walls of his palace He went from Rome to Na- 
ples to ſeek the protection of the king of Hungary; 
his wife eſcaped in the habit of a nun and went to 
him there. The terror of him was fo great that 
the lords, who were abſent from Rome in their 
own caſtles, did not venture, till three days were 
pailed after his departure, to return again into the 
city. 


PETRARCH went in Janvary to Verona, where 
his friends and his ſon impatiently expected him. 
On the twenty-fifth of this month, being in his 
library, he felt the ground tremble under him, and 
heard a hollow noife; the walls ſhook, and the 
books were thrown from the ſhelves : he went out 
of his room terribly alarmed, and ſaw his ſervants 
and the people of Verona running here and there 
in the greateſt conſternation. They cried out 
aloud, perſuaded that the world was at an end. 
All cotemporary hiſtorians ſpeak of this earthquake ; 
they agree that it began in the Alps. It did great 
miſchief at Piſa, Bologna, Padua and Venice, but 
{till more in Tyrol and Bavaria, where whole 

towns were buried in ruins, More than ſixty vil- 


lages 
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lages in one canton were deſtroyed by the fall of 
two mountains. A comet preceded, and the plague 
came after this dreadful earthquake. It is gene- 
rally agreed that the plague came originally from 
Cathay (lo they then called China) and from Tar- 
tary: in the ſpace of a year it deſolated Afia ; 
from Aſia it paſſed to Africa, where it made great 
havock. It was reported of Albacheſer who was 
lord of almoſt all Barbary, that being on a jour- 
ney to look at a road which he was making through 
the deſerts of Babylon to pals to the Indies, they 
came to inform him the plague was in his king 
dom, that fourſcore of his wives were already 
dead of it, and a great number of his courtiers. 
The idea ſtruck him, that this plague was a pu- 
niſhment from heaven, becauſe he was not a chri{- 
tian; and lie ſent his admiral to notify it through- 


out his kingdom, that he would be baptized. A 


little after this, an European veſſel landing on his 
coaſt, he aſked what was the condition of the 
chriſtian world? They told him that the plague 
deſtroyed a great many; and he altered his mind 
about baptiſm when he found that Chriſtians died 
as well as Saracens. . The contagion was carried 
into Europe by ſome Genoeſe and Catalonian mer- 


chants, who came from Syria and traded to the 


Indies: they diſembarked with their infected mer- 
chandiſe in Sicily, and from thence at Piſa and 
Genoa, from whence the mortality ſpread all over 
Europe. From Marſeilles and Catalonia it came 
into Spain and France; 1348 and 1349 it ravaged 
the borders of the ocean and the iflands. In 1350 
it extended to Germany and all the north, fo that 
in three years it ſpread univerſally. 
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SINCE the deluge, hiſtory furniſhes no exam- 
ple of ſo dreadful a ſcourge. Various but chime- 
rical have been the cauſes to which it was aſcribed, 
as from fire coming out of theearth, from whence 
iſſued a corruption that infected the air, and infects 
rained from heaven. And ſome aſcribed it to 
the operation of the heavenly bodies, ſays Boccace, 
when they ought to have imputed, it to the anger of 
God for our enormous iniquities.” With ſome it 
began by bleeding at the noſe, a ſign of inevitable 
death; with others, by ſwellings of the fize of an 
egg or apple under their arms, which foon after 
mortified, and diſperſed over the body in black 
or blue ſpots. Few lived beyond the third day, 
ſome died on the firſt, commonly without any 
fever. It proved beyond the art of the wiſeſt phy- 
ſician to cure this deſperate malady. In France 
and Germany, where the Jews were mortally 
hated, they accufed them of having poiſoned the 
fountains, and ſome of having gone to the Indies 
on purpoſe to bring the plague to the Chriſtians ; 
and they were cruelly perſecuted on this account. 
Some ſuſpeAed the poor eunuchs, and others 
the nobles, of this evil. Clement VI. whole 
underſtanding and knowledge raiſed him above all 
vulgar prejudices, and particularly thoſe of that 
age, took the part of the Jews with great warmth ; 
and he publiſhed two bulls, by which, after vin- 
dicating them from this enormous crime, he for- 
bade any one to proſecute or force them to be 


baptiſed. 


Warn Petrarch returned to Parma in March 
1348, this contagion was got into Italy, but not 


ſpread far. He brought with him his ſon John, 
| tQ 
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to place him under Gilbert de Parme, an excel- 
lent grammarian, and to have him under his own 
eye. 


Lucnin ViscoMmT1 lord,of Milan, and who 
had obtained the Lordſhip of Parma, wrote a 
very obliging letter at this time to Petrarch. He 
was valiant, and governed his ſtates with wiſdom. 
It appears that he was the moſt powerful lord in 
Italy, and even in Europe. He reigned over ſe- 
venteen great cities, and had always in pay four or 
ve thouſand troopers. + His nephews and ſome of 


the Milaneſe nobles having conſpired againſt him, 


it had alarmed him ſo much that he had always 
two maſtiff dogs to follow him,. who at the leaſt 
ſign from their maſter devoured thoſe he pointed 
to; and they always flept at the door of his 
chamber. His-wife was of the illuſtrious family 
of Fieſque. She was the moſt beautiful woman 
of her age. | Her love of dreſs and pleaſure was 
extreme: but ſhe had not that modeſty which 
heightens female charms. Proud of her rank, and 
fond of parade, ſhe delighted in-nothing but feaſts 
and noiſy diverſions. Her love of intrigue was 
not for ſome time diſcovered by her huſband, who 
prevented even her deſires, by procuring her a 
ſucceſſion of brilliant entertainments. And on a 
vow ſhe had made to St. Mark, which ſhe went 
to fulfil at Venice, he prepared the ceremony for 
her, and ſhe embarked upon the Po, with a train 
of ſhips ornamented in fo ſuperb a manner, that it 
reſembled the navigation of Cleopatra to meet 
Antony. The handſomeſt lords and ladies of the 
court attended her. After traverſing the ſtates 
near the Po, ſhe paſſed Mantua, Verona, and 

N 5 Padua. 
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Padua. They paid her the greateſt honours every 
where. 


IT is eaſy to imagine what muſt reſult from 
fuch a medley of perſons of both ſexes, governed 
by a princeſs of ſo much gallantry. Iſabella kept 
no bounds, and moſt of her ladies followed her 
example, ſo that this was called the voluptuous 
navigation. Thoſe ladies who were more prudent 
than the reſt, revealed on their return the moſt ſe- 
cret anecdotes of this expedition; and the huſ- 
bands had nothing to do but to conſole each other. 
Luchan Viſcomti was not the laſt informed of his 
wife's amours with Gonzague the lord of Mantua, 
and Dondoli the doge of Venice. He was more 
affected with this account than ſo great a man ought 
to have been; and though he was ſo fond of his 
wife, he reſolved to get rid of her, and .extermi- 
nate the houſe of. Gonzague. He was naturally 
melancholy, and became more gloomy than uſual. 
He was often ſeen with his brow bent, his looks 
wild, and biting his nails. Iſabella, who ſoon 
perceived by his outward manner what paſſed 
within, prepared for him a ſlow poiſon. Such was 
his ſituation when Petrarch came to Parma; to 
which was added a body tormented by the gout, 
and by the poiſon which circulated in his veins. 


THis unfortunate prince ſought confolation in 
the commerce of the Muſes, and the innocent 
pleaſures of his garden. When he heard of Pe- 
trarch's arrival in his ſtate, he wrote to aſk him 
for ſome plants from his garden, and ſome verſes 
from his Muſe, which flattered our poet, who re- 
turned the following anſwer : 


« YouR 


UR 
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© Nou letter exceeds my hopes. I render 
thanks to fortune for the correſpondence of a great 
prince, who is willing to forget the inequality 
between us. While my gardener is collecting the 


plants, my Muſe ſhall produce the lines you aſæ 


tor. The pleaſure of ſerving you will render my 
labour eaſy. Your great ſoul, without ceaſing, 
occupied in the moſt important affairs, will per- 
haps diſdain ſuch trifles. I know it 1s the manner 
of thinking in our age. But I know alſo that 
Cæſar and Auguſtus, thoſe maſters of the world, 
loved to repoſe in the boſom of the Muſes, and 
preferred their ſoft ſounds to that of drums and 
trumpets. I ſpeak not of Nero, the name of that 


monſter would fully my tongue, and chaſe away 


the Muſes. The Emperor Adrian was fo devoted 
to them, that the approach of death did not pre- 
vent his compoſing ; and even at the inſtant of ſe— 


paration between his ſoul and body, he produced 


tome yery fine verſes. ? 


„% WAT ſhall I fay of Antoninus, who ob- 
tained the empire by his merit, and would not 
quit the name of philoſopher for the title of em- 
peror, perſuaded that the firſt was much ſuperior 
to the laſt? Formerly letters were thought nece{- 
ſary, not only to be a king but to be a man. Times 
are ſadly changed, and kings now make war againſt 
letters.” 


«© Gop forbid I ſhould name the ignorant 
kings of this. age. Pollio ſaid, ſpeaking of Au- 
guſtus, It is not ſafe to write againſt thoſe who 
can proſcribe. We muſt attack the dead alone, 
they cannot forbid us.” As to me, I accł ſe in ge- 
neral, and name no particular pefſon But the 


Princes 
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princes I ſpeak of copy the emperor Licinius, who 
ſaid that letters were a public peſt. Marius, 
though of a baſe origin, thought otherwiſe, and 
preferred the poets becauſe they could celebrate his 
exploits. And where 1s the man ſo baſe as not to 
love glory? Glory is acquired by virtue, but pre- 
ſerved by letters. The memory fails, pictures 
are effaced, and ſtatues are broken: letters alone 
are a durable treaſure, which the people have taken 
from their princes, who have ceded to them the 
empire of wit. . Wiſe men muſt therefore be 
ſought from the people, and not from thoſe kings 
who, as a Roman Emperor calls them writing to 
a king of France, are-only crowned afſes. As for 
you, Sir, to whom nothing 1s wanting but the ti- 
tle of king, I hope every thing from you. If my 
verſes ſhould pleaſe you, you will find me more 
liberal of them than you may imagine, or my 
occupations feem to promiſe.“ 


Ix theſe verſes Petrarch addreſſes himſelf to the 
trees from which they had taken ſuckers, in this 
manner: 


HA trees! never forget the honour done 
„you by a great prince in demanding ſome 
branches from your ſtem. Who knows? per- 
% haps he will hereafter vouchſafe to gather with 
his kind hand the fruits theſe your children ſhall 
« produce. All Italy admires and reſpeQs this 
« prince. 'The Alps obey, the farther Appennine 
5 flabours for him. The Po with its foamy waves 
% divides his rich eſtates, and, beholding on each 
„ ſide of their courſe crowned ſerpents on ele- 
s vated towers, bend beſore their fovereign. His 
« empire ſpreads over both ſeas. The Tran- 

&« ſalpine 


« 
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e ſalpine kingdoms fear, and would have him for 


e their maſter, He entraps crimes in his nets, 
„and repreſſes them by the rein of his laws. 
He has revived in Heſperia the golden age, 
and made known at Milan the great art of the 
“ Romans to pardon thoſe who ſubmit, and ſub- 
« que all thoſe who refuſe ſubmiſſion.”? 


cc 
cc 


La) 


Luchin was of a ſevere character: but ex- 
cepting that blemiſh, a great prince, and worthy 
of the praiſes of Petrarch. He made excellent laws, 
and underſtood how to enforce the practice of them. 
He protected the people againſt the oppreſſion 
of the great, purſued crimes with vigour, main- 
tained plenty, and always carried on war out of 
his ſtates. He had great virtues, and great faults. 
His commerce with Petrarch did not laſt long: he 
died a martyr to jealouſy and the poiſon his wife 
had given him, the 23d of January 1349. 


WHILE Petrarch was at Parma, he meditated 
a journey to Padua, to viſit James de Carrore, 
lord of that city, who had expreſſed ſo great a 
deſire to fee him. He was juſt got there, when 
he received a letter from his friend Socrates, 
which informed him of the arrival of a young 
Florentine, his relation, called Franciſchin, whoſe 
father was one of the greateſt captains of his age. 
Franciſchin was a young man of an amiable heart : 
he was of a tender and affectionate temper, full 
of wit and poetic talents. He had preſented him- 
ſelf to Petrarch in 1345, as a relation and coun- 
tryman. Petrarch became tenderly intereſted in 
him, and cultivated his taſte for poetry. This 
young Florentine would never have quitted Pe- 
trarch, but from a ſtrong deſire to ſee Paris, and 


make 
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make the tour of France. This was the paſſion 
of all the Italians who had wit and wiſhed to cul- 
tivate it, and the Florentines above all others, 
Brunetto, Latini, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace, 
had ſet the faſhion of this journey. When he 
left Avignon, he promiſed Petrarch that if he 
was not there at his return, he would ſeek him 
where ever he ſhould be. He kept his word, and 
enquired immediately on his arrival for his maſter : 
they told him he was in Italy; on which he in- 
ſtantly embarked at Marſeilles, and got to Verona 
the 6th of April. x | 


PETRARCH ſet out for Parma to meet this dear 
friend; and wrote theſe lines to John Anchiſee, 
a learned man in Florence, and the friend ot 
Franciſchin : 


«© I EXPECT him every day. I have heard 
of him at Marſeilles, where he arrived in good 
health. He flattered himſelf with ſeeing me at 
Avignon; and 1 would have waited for him, 
but I could no longer ſupport that filthy court. 
He is a treaſure I know you die with envy to 
poſſeſs : but be aſſured, that when I again lay 
hold of him, I will hide him ſafe for fear of loſing 
him. A good friend is more rare, and more pre- 
cious than gold. We ought to pardon thoſe who 
poſſeſs one, for being avaricious and jealous 
of him. However, I conſent to ſhare him 
with you; but upon one condition,. that you 
come and enjoy him here with me. I wiſh that 


| friendſhip may engage you to take the ſtep I pro- 


poſe ; you will be a gainer by it: inſtead of one, 


you will procure two friends. From the calm 


valley of the Parmeſan,” 
PETRARCH 
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PETRARCH was fo impatient to ſee his dear 
Franciſchin, ſo fully perſuaded he would arrive 
every moment, that at the leaſt noiſe which he 
heard he quitted with precipitation his books and 
his pen to go out and meet him. What was his 
grief when he was told that this dear relation hav- 
ing ſtopped at Savone near Genoa, was dead of 
a ſickneſs, either brought on by the fatigue of his 
journey, or by the contagion which began to 
ſpread over Italy! He left an aged father, a 
mother, brothers, and ſiſters, all inconſolable for 
his loſs ; for he was the delight of all his family. 
& I feel, ſaid Petrarch, it would be my duty to 

o and conſole them; but how can I do this, be- 
ing inconſolable myſelf !?? 


A rEWw day days after this, Petrarch received 
a letter from Lancelot Angioſciola, a gentleman, 


a ſoldier, and a chevalier. His valour and his 


prudence gained him the love of the king of Bo- 
hemia, and many great lords of this time. One 
part of his letter is pleaſant enough. He aſks of 
Petrarch, who had been a martyr to love twenty 
years, a remedy for that paſſion. 


«© How conſoling is it for me, replies Petrarch, 
to find you attacked with my old diſeaſe. It ap- 


. Pears no longer unworthy of me, nor do I bluſh 


for it: but I look upon your application to me for 
cure, as a- pleaſantry indeed | Every remedy that 
can be propoſed is only food for this paſſion : there 
is but one that our Eſculapius has diſcovered ; but 
the ſimples of which it is compoſed are not in your 
garden, or are too bitter for your taſte. The 
only ſecret I have found to prevent the evils of 


life, is to do nothing without having well examined 


beforehand 
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beforehand in what we are going to embark. 
In moſt things we undertake, the beginnings are 
agreeable; they ſeduce us, but we ſhould think 
of the end: they are paths ſtrewed with flowers: 
where theſe paths lead to, is the moſt important 
queſtion.“ 


JAuzs de Caſtillonchio and Francis Bruni, 
two young men of cultivated underſtandings, ſent 
letters to Petrarch, and with them an oration of 
Cicero, which he conſidered as a valuable preſent; 
they expreſſed a great deſire to ſee his Africa. He 
anſwered that his Africa withered for want of 
watering and. culture, and that the plague had 
ſilenced his muſe : © it takes my friends, ſays he, 
and leaves me upon the earth; it is my fate at 
preſent to groan myſelt and reprimand the lamen- 
tation of others.” 


THE plague began now to ſpread in Italy; 
the contagion, as I have ſaid, defied the art of 
all medicine; whether it was really incurable, or 
they were ignorant of the proper method of 
treating it; it communicated itſelf inſtantly to per- 
ſons in full health, as the fire lays hold of dry and 
oily ſtuff which comes near it. It was caught by 
touching the cloaths of thoſe who had it, or any 
thing that had been brought near them; and it 
extended to animals as well as men. I ſaw, ſays 
Boccace, from whom this and the former account 
is taken, two ſwine groping with their ſnouts in 
the rags of a poor man who died of it, and they 
both expired ſoon after, as if they had taken the 
moſt ſubtile poiſon. This dreadful calamity ſpread 
an univerſal conſternation. Solemn proceſſions were. 
made to aſk of God the ceſſation of this ſcourge ; 
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but perceiving it made every day farther progteſs, 
ſome formed little ſocieties and ſhut themſelves up 
in retired houſes ſituated in a good air; there they 
eat only white meats and drank the pureſt wine, 
avoiding all exceſs, having no communication 
with any out of the houſe ; nor would they be in- 
formed of what was going on in public. Muſic, 
play and ſome other innocent pleaſures were their 
only relaxation, 


OTHERS, on the contrary, looked upon it as 
an infallible preſervative to give themſelves up to 
pleaſures without reſtraint ; they paſſed the day 
and night in taverns, and in thoſe houſes where 
they could find moſt objects of voluptuouſneſs : 
nothing was eaſier than entrance at this time, for 
as death was hourly expected, every thing was 
abandoned : no one troubled themſelves to ſhut 
their doors, and the firſt comer might take what- 
ever he found without any one to oppoſe him. 

| Perſons of more refinement took the middle part 
| between the abſtinence of the one and the licen- 
1 tiouſneſs of the other. They uſed the things of 
- this world with moderation; they did not confine 
1 themſelves, but only took the precaution to wear 
y aromatic ſhrubs and flowers, to preſerve them- 
y ſelves from the infection the air was filled with, 
it from the ſick and dead around them. 


8 

3 IN fine, ſome there were who, as the greateſt 
in means of ſafety, choſe a life contrary to humanity 
3 and the obligations to ſociety ; they quitted their 
ne relations and friends, and went wandering from 
ad place to place where the contagion had not yet 
re.. appeared; they vainly thought that God's wrath 
e; was limited to the city they had abandoned, and 


zut would 
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would not purſue them elſewhere, In all theſe 
various methods the plague took ſome and left 
others. No remedy ſueceeded: the phyſicians un- 
derſtood nothing about it : and which is moſt 
aſtoniſhing, they acknowledged they did not All 
unions were diſſolved : relations and friends were 
ſeparated, and avoided one another: clowniſh ſer- 
vants did whatever was merely neceſſary, and 
ſometimes nothing for great ſalaries. The ladies 
of the firſt rank, the moſt beautiful and chaſte, when 
attacked by this diſeaſe, finding no women who 
would attend them, took without ſcruple the firſt 
man who offered, whether young or old, ſober or 
debauched, faithful or diſhoneſt ; the ſtate of their 
diforder and the neceſſity of aſſiſtance did not per- 
mit the care that decency preſcribed; and this 
freedom became afterwards a habit, and altered 
the manners of thoſe formerly moſt reſpected for 
their delicacy. There were no funeral rites ob- 
ſerved; the dead were laid at the door of the 
houſe or thrown out of the window ; thoſe whoſe 
office it was to inter them, piled them up with- 
out diſtinction on biers or tables, and carried 
them to the firſt church-yard without prieſt or 
prayers. Numbers died in their houſes unknown 
to any one, the neighbours only diſcovered their 
death from the ſmell of the bodies, which they 
were careful to get removed for fear of the in- 
fection. This dreadful picture drawn by Boccace 
was deſcriptive of every city in Italy except 
Milan, and the north part of the Alps, where 
this contagion was hardly perceived. 


Wer will now return again to Petrarch. It 
muſt be remembcred that when he left Avignon, 
Laura 


lt 
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Laura was in a ſtate that gave him great inquietude 
every time he thought of her, and that was con- 
tinually: ſhe was ſo much changed ſince that time 
that no one would have known her; this, to- 
gether with the plague, which took off many of 
his friends, was no doubt the cauſe of thoſe diſ- 
mal dreams and pre- ſentiments he was now haunt- 
ed with. “ Formerly, ſays Petrarch, when I had 
quitted Laura, I ſaw her often in my dreams. Her 
angelic viſion then conſoled me ; but at preſent it 
afflicts and overwhelms me. T think I ſee upon 
her face compaſſon mixed with grief. I think 
J hear her ſpeak to me thus: Recall that 
night, when forced to part from you, I left you 
bathed in tears. I was not able to tell you then, 
nor would I have done it; but I will tell you at 
preſent, and you may believe me, you ſhall ſee 
me no more upon earth.“ Oh! what a dreadful 
viſion. And can it be true that the light is ex- 
tinguiſhed, which gave me ſuch ſweet and con- 
ſoling reflections? Shall I only learn from dreams 
an account ſo intereſting to me? Shall ſhe herſelf 
come to announce it? No! It cannot be; Heaven 
and nature forbid. 1 truſt I ſhall again ſee that 
charming face, which is my ſupport and joy, and 
the honour of our age. But if it is true that 
Laura has quitted her beautiful habitation to fly 
to heaven, let that day be the laſt of my life. 
Uncertain of my ſtate, I ſigh, I write, I fear, I 
hope; my ſighs and my verſes ſhall relieve my 
ſorrow. Shall love ceaſe to ſend his darts to my 
afflicted heart? Shall my eyes never behold the 
light of my life ? Shall they be condemned to ever- 
laſting tears? Alas! I know not what to think. 
Is Laura fled to heaven, which is her country, 

without 
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without reflecting that ſhe leaves one upon earth 
who cannot live without her? This uncertainty 
agitates me without ceaſing. I am no longer what 
was. I reſemble a man who walks in a path he 
is not ſure of. I open my ears, but I hear no one 
ſpeak of her I love. I know not what to think, 
or what to ſay. My ſoul floats between fear and 
hope. Laura is more beautiful, more chaſte than 
all others. Perhaps God has taken her trom earth 
to reward her in heaven. If it is ſo, my pleaſures 
and my pains will ſoon be at an end with my life. 
Cruel departure! Why ſeparate myſelf trom her, 
if I was ſo ſoon to loſe her?“ 


Tur fixth of April, Petrarch being at Verona 
on his way to Parma, always occupied with theſe 
black preſages which foretold the death of Laura, 
beheld her that morning in a dream, and they held 
a long converſation, the account of which from 
his own words 1s as follows. 


«© AURORA had diſperſed that thick darkneſs 
which readers the viſions of night confuſed, “ and 
a bluſh of the ſofteſt crimſon began to enlighten 
the Eaſt, when I ſaw a beautiful female advancing 
towards me. Her appearance was like that of the 
ſpring, and her head was crowned with oriental 
pearls. She had quitted a group of females crown- 
ed like herſelf; and as ſhe drew near to me, ſhe 
ſighed, and gave me a hand which had long been 
the object of my tendereſt wiſhes.” 


© HER 


® TarocR1TUs was of opinion that the dreams which came 
about the dawn of day were more diſtinct than thoſe of the night, 
Horace thought otherwiſe, Pe mediam noctem viſus cum ſomnia 
Vera, & c. 8 


1 


— 
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«© HER preſence, and ſuch an extraordinary 
mark of kindneſs, diffuſed through my ſoul an in- 
expreſſible pleaſure. * Do you recolle& her, ſhe 
ſaid, who by engaging the affections of your 
youth, led you from the common road of life ?? 
While ſhe ſpoke theſe words, which were accom- 
panied with an air of modeſty and earneſtneſs, ſhe 
ſat down under a laurel and a beech on the fide of 


a brook, and commanded me to place myſelf by 
her. I obeyed.” 


% Nor know you! my good angel! I ſaid, the 
tears flowing from my eyes. But tell me quickly, I 
beſeech you, whether you are in life, or in death? 
In life, ſhe replied.” *Tis you who are in death, 
and in death muſt you remain, till the time 
ſhall come when you muſt quit this world. But 
we have much to fav, and little time for our in- 


terview. The day is at hand. Be brief therefore 
and recollected.”? | 


«© ON my expreſſing the moſt pungent grief, to 
hear that ſhe was no more; ſhe ſaid, * Petrarch ! 
You will never be happy, ſo long as you continue 
to be governed by the prejudices of the world. 
My death, which is the cauſe of ſo much affliction, 
would be a ſource of happineſs to vou, could you 
but know the ſmalleſt part of my bliſs. As ſhe 
ſpoke theſe words, her eyes were lifted towards 
heaven, and filled with the tendereſt emotions of 
gratitude. * To the ſpotleſs ſoul, continued ſhe, 
death is the deliverance from a darkſome priſon. 
It is an evil only to thoſe, who are wallowing in 
the mire of the world.” 


6 BUT 
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« BUT the tortures, I replied, which barba- 
rous tyrants, ſuch as Nero, Caligula, Mezen- 
tius, &c. have inflicted, theſe exhibit death 
cloathed with terrors.” It is not to be denied, 
ſhe ſaid, that death is ſometimes accompanied 
with ſevere pains. But remember, that the ſeve- 
reſt pains which can ſurround a death-bed, are the 
fears of an eternal puniſhment. For if the foul 


can caſt itſelf upon God, and place an entire confi- 


dence in him, death is no more than a figh, or a 
ſhort paſſage from one lite to another.” 


D“ IAS overwhelmed with ſorrow, and ready 
almoſt to ſink under my diſtreſs, when I heard a 
low and mournful voice utter theſe words: This 
poor mortal is attached to the preſent life. Yet he 
lives not, neither is he at peace within himſelf. He 
is devoted to the world; and ſhall for ever remain the 
fave of this devotion. The world is the ſale object of 
his thoughts, his words, and his writings. I imme- 
diately recollected a voice which had ſo often been 
my conſolation ; and on turning my eyes towards 
the place whence it came, I diſcovered our well- 
known friend. She was wont to appear ſprightly 
and gay, now ſhe was ſerious and grave.” | 


& In the flower of my youth, purſued Laura, 
when you loved me moſt, and when life was 
dreſſed out in all her charms, then was ſhe bitter, 
compared with the ſweetneſs of my death. I felt 


more joy at this moment, than an exile returning 


to his wiſhed for country. There was but one 
thing which afflicted me. I was to leave you. I 
was moved with compaſſion,” 


© An! 


ſerve | 
tenand 
heart 


« An! replied I, in the name of that truth by 
which you was governed. while on earth, and 
which now you more clearly diſtinguiſh in the bo- 
ſom of Him to whom all things are preſent, tell 
me, I conjure you, whether love gave birth to 
this compaſſion ? "Thoſe rigours mixed with ſoft- 


neſs, thoſe tender angers, and thoſe delicious re- 


conciliations which were written in your eyes, 
have for ever kept my heart in doubt and uncer- 
tainty.“ 


&* SCARCE had I finiſhed, when I beheld thoſe 


ER heavenly ſmiles which have at all times been the 


meſſengers of peace. You have ever, ſhe ſaid 


with a ſigh, poſſeſſed my heart, and ſhall continue 
5 to poſſeſs it. But I was obliged to temper the vio- 
3 lence of your paſſion by the movements of my 
1 countenance. It was neceſſary to keep you in ig- 


5 norance. A good mother is never more ſolicitous 
about her child, than when ſhe appears to be moſt 
in anger with him. How often have I ſaid, Pe- 


” trarch does not love; he burns with a violent 
* paſſion. I muſt endeavour to regulate it. But 
ly alas ! this was a difficult taſk for one, whoſe fears 
and affections were likewiſe engaged.“ 
«; «© I 8A1D, he muſt not be acquainted with the 
* ſtate of my heart. He admires ſo much what he 
er, ſees without, I muſt conceal from him what paſſes 
alt within. This has been the only artifice which I 
ng have uſed. Be not offended. It was a bridle 
1 which was neceſſary to keep you in the right road. 
I 'There was no other method by which I could pre- 
ſerve our fouls. A thouſand times has my coun- 
tenance been lighted up wich anger, while my 
ach heart has glowed with love; but it was my per- 


petual 
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petual reſolution, that reaſon, not love, ſhould hold 
the ſovereignty.” 


c WHEN I ſaw you caſt down with ſorrow 
and affliction, I gave you a look of conſolation. 
When you were on the brink of deſpair, my 
looks were till more tender: I addreſſed you with 
a ſofter air, and ſoothed you with a kind word : 

my fears even altered the tone of my voice, you 
might ſee them marked on my countenance. When 
you looked pale, and your eyes were bathed in 
tears; I ſaid, He is very ill, he will certainly die 
if I take not pity on him. Then it was that you 
had every ſuccour which virtue could give, and 
then was you reſtored to yourſelf again. Some- 
times you were like the fiery horſe fretted by the 
ſpur ; it was then neceſſary that you ſhould feel 
the rein, and be managed with the bit. Such has 
been the innocent artifice by which I have led you 
on, without the leaſt ſtain to my honour.” 


& An! ſaid I, with a faultering voice and 
eyes bedewed with tears, Such ſentiments would 
be an ample recompenſe for all my ſufferings, had 
but courage to believe them.“ Faithleſs man! 
the ſaid a little angrily, What motive can I have 
for this declaration, had it not been the true cauſe 
of that diſtance and reſerve of which you have ſo 
often complained ? In every thing elſe we were 
agreed : and honour and virtue were the bonds of 
our affection. Our love was mutual, at leaſt 
from the time I was convinced of your attachment. 
There was only this difference, that one of us diſ- 
covered, while the other concealed the flame. 
You were hoarſe with crying out, Mercy! help! 

while 
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while I opened not my mouth. Fear and modeſ- 
ty permitted me not to reveal my emotions. The 
flame however which is confined, burns more 
fiercely than that which is at liberty.” 


% RECOLLECT the day when we were alone, 
and when you preſented to me your ſonnets, ſing- 
ing at the ſame time, 


“ This is all my love dare ſay.” 


I received them with kindneſs. And after ſuch a 
proof, could there be the leaſt doubt of my affec- 
tion? Was not this taking off the vei!? My heart 
was yours, but I choſe to be miſtreſs of my eyes. 
This you thought unjuſt ; and yet with what right 
could you complain? Was you not poſſeſſed of the 
nobler part? Thoſe eyes which have ſo often been 
withdrawn becauſe you merited this ſeverity, have 
they not been reſtored to you a thouſand times ? 
Often have they looked upon you with ten- 
derneſs, and would at all times have done ſo, 
had I not dreaded the extravagance of your 
paſſion.” 


«© Bur the morning is far advanced, the ſun 
is emerging from the ocean, and it is with regret 
that I tell you we muſt now be ſeparated. If you 
have any thing more to ſay, be expeditious, and 
regulate your words by the few moments which 
remain to us.” I had only time to add, My 
ſufferings are fully recompenſed ; but I cannot live 
without you ; I wiſh therefore to know, whether 
I ſhall ſoon follow you.” She was already in mo- 
tion to depart, when ſhe ſaid, © If I am not miſ- 

j '4 7 99. Hy O taken, 
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taken, you ſhall remain a long time upon the 
earth.“ 


Wr may eaſily imagine the anxiety of Pe- 
trarch at theſe multiplied viſions, which ſo poſi- 
tively foreboded the death of Laura, and the im- 
patience with which he waited for news of her 
from Avignon. Unfortunately for him the plague 
had ſtopped all communication, and the couriers 
could not paſs without the greateſt difficulty. At 
laſt however, on the ninth of May 1348, Pe- 
trarch being at Parma received a letter from his 
dear Socrates, who informed him that Laura died 
of the plague the ſixth of April. I will collect 
every circumſtance relative to it that is to be found 
in the works of Petrarch. 


Gu1 DE CHALIAC, phyſician and chaplain to 
the Pope, who attended thoſe who had the plague, 
and gives a long account of it, tells us it began in 
Avignon in January, and that it laſted ſeven 
months: that in the firſt of theſe months, 1t 
ſhewed itſelf by a continual fever, with ſpit— 
ting of blood; and that thoſe whom it ſeized, 
died generally on, or at the end of the third 
day : that it was moſt violent in Lent; and that 
in the three days that preceded the fourth Sunday 
in Lent, there died at Avignon fourteen hundred 
perſons. We owe this juſtice to the memory of 
Clement VI. that he ſpared neither his attention, 
care, or charity, to render tins calamity leſs fatal 
at Avignon than it had been in other places. He 

ave penſions to phyſicians to attend the poor : he 
bought a field out of the city, which he deſtined to 


the burial of the infected: he gave conſiderable 


ſuras to thoſe who removed and buried the dead : 
and 
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and he had the moſt regular police obſerved to 
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prevent the ſpreading of the contagion. And 
he did a more eſſential kindneſs than all this, ſay 

one of his hiſtorians, he permitted all his clergy 
to give a general abſolution in their pariſhes to 
thoſe who died of this diſeaſe. As to himſelf, he 
followed the example of one of his predeceſſors in 
the ſame ſituation ; he kept cloſe in his apartment, 
and had very great fires.” All the endeavours of 
this good Pope could not prevent the cruel rava- 
ges made by this contagion, which, if we may 
believe an hiſtorian of that time, carried off in 
the city of Avignon in the ſpace of three months a 
hundred and twenty thouſand ſouls. Gui de 


Chaliac was ſeized with it himſelf, but he ſurvived 
it. | 


LAURA felt the firſt attacks of it the 3d of 
April: ſhe had the fever with ſpitting of blood. 
As ſhe was perſuaded ſhe ſhould not live beyond 1 
the third day, ſhe took the methods her piety and 1 J 
reaſon ſuggeſted to be immediately neceſſary. She 
received the ſacraments, and made her will the 15 
ſame day; after which ſhe waited for death with- 1 
out fear or regret. When ſhe was at the point of i 
death, her relations, her friends, and neighbours | 
gathered around her, though the was attacked + 
with a malady which terrified all the world. It 1 
is a ſingular circumſtance that ſo beautiful a per- | | 

| ' 
| 


ſon ſhould be ſo beloved by her own ſex. Nothing 
can be a higher eulogy on her character. Laura 
ſeated on her bed appeared quite tranquil : no hi- | 
deous and threatening phantoms had power over [1 
her divine ſoul. Her companions who ſtood round 1 


her bed wept and ſobbed aloud. We are going | 
| | O 2 to 
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to loſe a companion, ſaid they, who was the ſoul 
of our innocent pleaſures; a friend who conſoled 
us in our chagrins, and whoſe example was a liy- 
ing leſſon. We loſe all in loſing her. Heaven 
takes her hence as a treaſure of which we are not 
worthy.” 


Touch Laura was calm and ſerene, it can- 
not be doubted ſhe was ſenſible of the grief ex- 
preſſed by her companions ; but entirely occupied 
with the ſtate ſhe was juſt going to enter, ſhe 
reaped in filence the celeſtial fruits of her virtue. 
Her ſoul departed gently without ſtruggle, like a 
lamp whoſe oil is waſted, which grows fainter and 
fainter, and is clear to the laſt. She had the air 
of a weary perſon who ſlumbers, and death had 
penetrated through all her veins, without diſturb- 
ing the ſerenity of her countenance. 


From the whole of her ſentiments and cha- 
rater, we have no reaſon to believe this account 
exaggerated, For, © Her road to heaven, ſays 
Petrarch, was not to ſeek in death : ſhe had long 
known and walked in all the paths that lead to it.“ 


SHE died about ſix in the morning, on the 6th 
of April 1348. Her body was carried the fame 
day at veſpers to the church of the Minor Bro- 
thers, and interred in the chapel De la Croix. It 
was built by Hugues de Sade, her huſband, cloſe 
to the chapel of St. Ann, which had been erected 
by his father. 'The body of Laura was found 
there with an Italian ſonnet of Petrarch's in the 


year 1533; and it was then proved that the Lau- 


ra of Petrarch, which ſome took it into their heads 
| to 
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to doubt, was the ſame with Laura de Noves, 
wife of Hugues de Sade. 


Ir appears by the will of this lady, that after 
ſeveral pious legacies ſhe made her huſband her 
heir, to whom ſhe had brought ten children ; fix 
boys, and four girls. Her eldeſt ſon Poulon, who 
was architect of the Metropolitan church at 
Avignon, and made Dean of that church by the 
Biſhop, died before Laura, in the twentieth year 
of his age. Angiere her eldeſt daughter married 
in 1345 Bertrand Domicellus, lord of Bedarride. 
She had two thouſand five hundred florins for her 
portion, a very conſiderable ſum at that time. 
Her mother left her but one florin, probably on 
account of her ill condu after marriage, which 
was ſuch that Clement VI. at the ſolicitation of 
her relations commanded the Nuns of St. Catharine 
d' Apt on pain of excommunication to receive her, 
and keep her ſhut up for the reſt of her life. Au- 
dibert became Dean of Notre Dame de Dons, 
where he was placed at twelve years old ; and at- 
terwards Provoſt of Tholouſe. Ermeſſenda was 
a Nun in the convent of St. Laurence, and Pro- 


curatrice of that convent. Hugues, or Hugonin, 


the third ſon, became the eldeſt by the death of 
Poulon, and the entrance of Audibert into the ec- 
clefiaſtic ſtate. From him deſcend the three 
branches of the houſe of Sade, eſtabliſhed at Avig- 
non and in Provence. Margerita, the third 
daughter, died before Laura. Gorcenete was 
twice married, and poſſeſſed the fortune of her 
ſiſter Angiere, who made it over to her. Her ſe- 


cond huſband was Bernard Ancezuine de Cade- 


rouſſe, of one of the firſt houſes in Provence ; 


and 
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and ſhe was mat ried a third time to Raimond de 
Moulſong, lord of Menamenes. Peter de Sade 
was Canon of the Metropolitan church. Laura 
left him but one florin in her will. James, and 
Jaanet, who died young and without iſſue, ſhe left 
alſo one florin each. 


IT is not wonderful that Laura ſhould alter ſo 
early in life, with ſo many domeſtic ſickneſſes and 
cares, and the grief ariſing from the conduct of 
ſome of her children, particularly her eldeſt 


daughter, ſo delicate as ſhe was on the point of 


honour herſelf. And if any of her other children 
behaved ill, as ſhould appear from her only leav- 
ing them only one florin, it muſt have touched 
her very ſenſibly, after the care ſhe took in their 
education to inſpire them with thofe ſentiments 
her own heart was filled with. Add to this, ſhe 
loſt her eldeſt fon, who appears to have been 
amiable, at a very trying period of his life, and 
ſome children when young, and had much un- 
kindneſs to ſupport in the behaviour of her huſ- 
band. 


Mopksry was her peculiar charaQteriſtic ; 
and it appears ſhe was not puffed up with her 
birth, her beauty, or the fame ſhe derived from 
the praiſes of Petrarch. She was not only mag- 
nificent but elegant in her dreſs, particularly in 
the ornaments of her head and the manner of ty- 
ing up her hair: and we have ſeen ſhe wore a 
coronet of gold or ſilver, and ſometimes for varie- 
ty a garland of flowers which ſhe gathered herſelt 
in the fields. Petrarch ſpeaks of two rich dreſſes 
ſhe had ; the one of purple, edged with azure, 


and 
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and embroidered with roſes; the other, enriched 
with gold and jewels. In the firſt, he compares 
Laura to the Phoenix, which naturaliſts deſcribe 
with purple feathers and a blue tail ſtrewed over 
with roſes. “ Some, ſays he, place this bird in 
the mountains of Arabia; but 'tis flown to our 
climate.” It is doubtful whether Laura was fond 
of all this magnificence. It ſhould ſeem ſhe only 
conformed to it to pleaſe her family and ſupport 
her rank; for Petrarch ſays of her in one of his 
ſonnets, that ſhe deſpiſed all thoſe vain nets in 
which mankind were taken captive. 


% RANK, pearls, rubics and gold you rejeCt as 
© a weight that depreſſes the mind; and even the 
“ rare gem of beauty is only pleaſing to you 
© when adorned by virtue, that treaſure of trea- 
ute. 


SHE was extremely reſerved in her behaviour 


toward the men; and this was neceſſary in the 
corrupt age in which ſhe lived, and in a city 
where the moſt innocent actions were often ill in- 
terpreted. An old lady ſaid one day to her, that 
life was preferable to honour. © What is it I 
hear? replied Laura with warmth : change the 
order if you pleaſe, and place honour before life : 
without it there is neither beauty nor happineſs in 
the world. A woman who loſes this precious 
treaſure, is no better than a mummy, a vile 
corpſe which no one can behold without horror. 
A gnawing worm devours her continually, and her 
condition is a hundred times more wretched than 
hat of the dead. The grief of Lucretia in this 
ſitüation. 
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ſituation ought to have ſerved inſtead of a poni- 
ard.“ 


A RESERVE fo uniform and conſtant generally 


renders people ſerious and rigid, and gives them 5 in + 
an air of unpoliteneſs: but Laura was the contra- > glo! 
ry of all this; and Petrarch adviſes all her ſex to 5 fe& 
obſerve Laura, to look at her eyes, and learn from fats 
her how they may unite gaiety, politeneſs, grace, $ ſim 
and the air of faſhion, with wiſdom and the prin- 4 cat. 
ciples of religion. Imitate, ſays he, if you can, 1 She 
her language and her manners. When ſhe ſpeaks, 29 
her eloquence and modeſty inchant every heart. i con 
When ſhe is ſilent, her looks charm and inſtruct ; ; Co: 
but do not attempt to vie with her in perſon. Her ö thic 
eyes, her features are a preſent of nature which | ano 
art will never be able to attain,” | doo 
| She 

THE education of Laura ſeems to have been | alr, 
like that of other ladies of her age, they were ſun 
taught to ſew and ſpin, but very rarely to read or the 
to write. "Thoſe who knew how to read were ben 
called learned ladies, and were much ſought, and in at | 
high eſteem when they were met with, which was Pet 
generally in convents. We find that Petrarch al- riſe 
ways praiſes the underſtanding and goodneſs of the 
Laura, but never ſpeaks of its having been adorn - ſun 
ed with cultivation: © That her words had the and 
dignity of nature which raiſed her above her edu- hea 
cation, and that her voice was a ſource of continual ing 
enchantment, ſoft, angelic and divine: that it wit 
could appeaſe the wrath, diſſipate the clouds, and fol 
calm the tempeſts of the ſoul.” An elevated turn the 
of mind ſupplied the advantages of a liberal edu- of 


cation, and her ſweetneſs of temper won upon 
every 
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every heart. How touching is it to view this 
amiable woman, ſinking under diſtreſſes from an 
unhappy marriage, from imprudent children, and 
inwardly pining at heart with an attachment that 
in aſtate of liberty would have been her felicity and 
glory; continually to behold the object of this af- 
fection, a prey to the agonizing ſenſations of this 
fatal and tyrannic paſſion! Nothing was more 
ſimple than the life of Laura occupied in the edu-. 
cation of her children, and her domeſtic cares. 
She went out only to perform the duties of ſocie- 
ty, or to enjoy the benefit of the air with the 
companions of her walks. In the ſuburbs of the 
Cordeliers, there was a little houſe built in the Go- 
thic ſtile, with one window to the South, and 
another to the North, and a ſtone ſeat before the 
door which was called the houſe of madam Laura. 
She uſed ſometimes to ſit here alone with a penſive 
| | air, muſing and talking to herſelf. In the heat of 
| | ſummer it was a cuſtom anciently at Avignon for 
the greateſt people to fit out at the door for the 
benefit of the freſh air. She ſometimes appeared 
at ſun-riſe at the window. What a felicity for 
Petrarch when he happened to paſs that ſpot!“ I 
riſe, ſays he, at break of day to ſalute Aurora, 
the ſun that follows her, and above all that other 
ſun which has dazzled me from my tender youth, 14 
and has every day the ſame bright effect on my = 
heart. Other lovers deſire the ſhades of even- ol 
ing, and hate Aurora: but it is quite the contrary 1 
with me; my pleaſures are ſuſpended till night | 
folds up her ſhades.” It appears that Sennucio, l: 
the friend of Petrarch, lived in the neighbourhood 
of Laura, and that Petrarch had deſired he would 
| O 5 inform 
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inform him when Laura appeared at the window, 
which ſhe often did at ſun-riſe. 


SUCH was the beautiful, the amiable Laura. I 
know of no character, however illuſtrious, that has 
been done ſo much juſtice to as Laura's by the 

en of Petrarch, who yet always declares his 
praiſes little equal to her worth. I will not un- 
dertake to expreſs the grief of Petrarch on this 
event, ** I dare not think of my condition, ſays 
he, much leſs can I ſpeak of it.” He lived ſeve- 
ral days without eating or drinking, nouriſhing 
himſelf with his tears. 


IT was the cuſtom formerly to write down in a 
book they read the moſt frequently, the thing they 
wiſhed to retrace. On the manuſcript of Virgil 
have mentioned, ornamented with paintings by 
Simon de Sienna, which was Petrarch's favourite 
bock, he wrote theſe lines: 


c LAURA, illuftrious by her own virtues, and 
long celebrated in my verſes, appeared to my eyes 
for the firſt time the 6th of April 1327, at Avig- 
non in the church of St. Claire, at the firſt hour 
of the day: I was then in my youth. In the ſame 
city, on the ſame day, and at the fame hour, in 
the year 1348, this luminary diſappeared from our 
world. I was then at Verona, ignorant of m 
wretched ſituation. That chaſte and beautiful bo- 
dy was buried the ſame day after veſpers in the 
church of the Cordeliers: her ſoul returned to its 
native manſion in heaven. To retrace the melan- 
choly remembrance of this great loſs, I have writ- 
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ten it with a pleaſure mixed with bitterneſs in a 
by * 7 * 
book I often refer to. This loſs convinces me 
there is no longer any thing worth living for. 
| i Since the ſtrongeſt cord of my life is broken, with 
3 : the grace of God I ſhall eaſily renounce a world 
> = where my cares have been deceitful], and my hopes 
s | vain and periſhing.” 
8 I 
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f THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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A 


AFR IC A, a poem by Petrarch ſo ſtyled, 112, 
123, 127, 130, 149, 280, 

Aix la Chapelle, Petrarch's account of, 43. 

Andre, John, a profeſſor of Bologna, 28, his falſe 
erudition, ibid. 

Andrew, Prince of Hungary, his marriage, 164. his 
aſſaſſination, 217. | 

Angioſciala, Lancelot, aſks Petrarch for a remedy for 
love, 279. Petrarch's anſwer, z6id. 

Anguillora, Orſo, Count of, receives Petrarch at Ca- 
Pranica, 71. his amiable character, 72. Crowns 
Petrarch as Senator of Rome, 132. 

Auguſtin, St. the favourite of Petrarch, 17, 172, his 
dialogues with that Saint, 172—184. 

Avignon, the Roman See fixed at, 3. its fituation and 
climate, 4. a fingular plague there, 50. licentiouſ- 
neſs of, 11, 157, 169, deſcribed by Petrarch, 170, 
171. | 


B 


 Barbatus, of Sulmone, Petrarch's ſecond Ovid, 200. 


Petrarch's uneaſineſs for him, 257. 


7 


Barberini, 


IX. 


Barberini, Cardinal, had an old picture of Laura, 23. 

Barlaam, See Borlaam. 

Beaume, St. viſited by Petrarch, 101. 

Beccari, Antony, writes a poem on Petrarch's ſuppo- 
ſed death, 201. a ſketch of it, ibid. 

Benedict XI. Pope, recalled the Colonnas, 18. 

XII. Pope, a baker's ſon, 54. his encourage- 
ment of artiſts, 109. deteſted by Petrarch, 152. 
his contempt of Italy, 76:4. dies, ibid. 

Boccace, the diſciple of Cino, g. kindly received at 
Naples, 118. his character of King Robert, ibid. 
his account of the plague, 271, 280—282. 

Boniface VI. Pope, his bitter ſpirit, 17. the moſt re- 
vengeful of men, 33. 

Bordi, Robert de, Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Paris, his character, 69. urges Petrarch to be 
crowned at Paris, 124. 

Borlaam, or Barlaam, Bernard, enyoy to Avignon, 
114. Boccace's deſcription of him, ibid. teaches 
Petrarch Greek, ibid. comes again to Avignon, 163. 
made biſhop of Geraci, ibid. dies, 164. 

Borrili, John, King Robert's favourite, and proxy 
to Rome, 128. Halls into an ambuſcade, 134. 

Bury, Richard de, the wiſeſt man in England, zo. 
Ambaſſador from Edward III. to the Pope, ibid 
his genius and merit, ibid. his conferences with 
Petrarch, 31. recalled to England, ibid. Biſhop of 
Durham, Chancellor, &c. ibid. his literary labours, 
32. ſent again to Avignon, ibid. dies, ibid. 


C 


Caloria, Thomas de, dies, 141. Petrarch's character 
of him, ibid. 

Canary Iſlands, contention for, 205. given by the 

Pope to Prince Lewis of Spain, ibid. 

Capranica, caſtle of, Petrarch received there, 71. his 
deſcription of it, ibid. 

Carthuſians, order of, its origin, 160. 

Cavaillon, Petrarch's deſcription of, 93. Biſhop of 
(Philip de Cabaſſole) his riſe and merit, ibid. his 


kind 


\ 


DX. 


kind reception of Petrarch, 94. his caſtle at Vaucluſe, 
95. his grief for his brother's death, 74i4. checked 
by Petrarch, ibid. locks up Petrarch's books, 112: 
reſtores the keys, 113- one of the regency at Na- 
ples, 165, 203, 204. made a Cardinal, 218. leaves 
Naples, 219. returns to baptize the young prince, 
ibid. his miraculous deliverance from ſhipwreck, 
ibid. arrives at Avignon, ibid. his pleaſure in Pe- 
trarch's works, 223. 

Cavaillon, Provoſt of, (Pons Sampſon) his friendſhip 
for Petrarch, 96. Petrarch's character of him, bid. 

Chaliac, Gui de, phyſician to the Pope, his account 
of the plague, 290. ſeized with it, but recovers, 


291. 

Charks IT. King of Naples, Lord of Avignon, 4. 

Prince of Moravia, educated at Paris, 40. 
a promiſing prince, ibid. admires Laura at a ball, 
222, : 

Chriftien, Luke, Canon of Modena, a friend of Pe- 
trarch, 235, 

Cicero, the favourite of Petrarch, 7. ſaved from the 
flames, 9, a manuſcript of, ſaved, 10. his treatiſe 
on glory loſt, 11. 

Clement V. Pope, comes to Carpentras, 6. dies, ibid. 
reſtores the hat to the two Colonnas, 18. 

VI. choſen Pope, 153. his character, i6:d. 

and genius, 156. his gallantry, 169. claims the 


regency of Naples, 185. his love for Petrarch, 


216, 260. takes the part of the Jews, 272. 

Cologne, his account of, 43—45. 

Colonna, old Stephen, Senator of Rome, a fine paſ- 
ſage of, 17. comes to Avignon, 34, his regard for 
Petrarch, 35. returns to Rome, ibid. lodges Pe- 
trarch there, 74. his diſpleaſure with his ſon the 
Biſhop, 78. his ſingular prediction, ibid. his praiſe 
of Petrarch, 132. viſited by him at Rome, 186. 
impriſoned by Rienzi, 263. his tranquillity and re- 
lignation, 266, 267. | 

john, receives Petrarch at Paleſttina, 186, 
killed, 265. ; 

— Stephen, killed, 265. 


Colonna,. 


F 


Colonna, Peter, Cardinal, his amiable character, 29. 
kis kindneſs to Petrarch, his confidence and diſ- 
tinction, 32. grows difficult to pleaſe, 208. his 
diſguſt at Petrarch's leaving Avignon, ibid. 210. 

James, ſettles at Bologna, 16. his friendſhip 

for Petrarch, ibid. Petrarch's character of him, 

ibid. his intrepidity, 23. made biſhop of Lombes, 

24. goes to Rome, 41. invites Petrarch thither, 

57. meets him at Capranica, 73. returns to Lombes, 

126. compliments Petrarch on his coronation, 141, 

142. invites him to Lombes, ibid. his death fore- 

ſeen by Petrarch in a dream, ibid. his remains car- 

ried to Rome, 146. | 

Peter Agapit, impriſoned by Rienzi, 247. 

killed, 265, 266. | | 

Agnes, Counteſs of Anguillora, 73. 

Conwenole, Petrarch's maſter, ſettles at Carpentras, 5. 
his affeQtion for Petrarch, ibid. Petrarch's charity 
to him, 11. dies, ibid. | 

Correge, Azon de, ſent to Avignon, 54. his charac- 
ter, ibid. connected with Petrarch, ibid. who 
gains a cauſe for him, 55. ſent again to Avignon, 
102. viſited by Petrarch at Parma, 134, 202. 1e- 
tires to Verona, 208. 


D- 


Dauphin of Vienne (Humbert) ſummoned by the 
Emperor to aſſiſt France, 98. and urged by Pe- 
trarch, 99. without effect, 101. 

Dante, baniſhed from Florence, 2. writes to the diſ- 
perſed Cardinals, 6. ignorant of Greek, 113. 

Dennis, Father, his reputation, 49. his advice to 

| Petrarch, ibid, comes to Avignon, 115. invited by 
Petrarch to Vaucluſe, ibid. goes to the court of 
>> tn 119. invites Petrarch thither, 121. made 
Biſhop of Monopoli, 147. dies, ibid. his epitaph, 
by Petrarch, 148. | 


E 


Earthquake at Naples, 193, 197, at Verona, &c. 270. 
Eclipſe of the ſun, 119. oe Fo 1 


Edward 


E. 


F. 
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Edward III. ſends an embaſſy to the Pope, 30, 32, 
his enmity to France, 98. 


F 


Franciſchin, his character, 277. ſets out on a viſit to 
Petrarch, 278. dies in the way, ibid. Petrarch's 
concern, 279, 


G 


Ghent, Petrarch's account of, 43. 
Greek ſcarce known in Italy, 113. 


J 


Jerome, St. the favourite of James Colonna, 17. 

Italy preferred by Petrarch to all the world, 80, 81. 

Joan, Princeſs of Naples, married, 164. made heir 
to her grandfather King Robert, 165. Queen, go- 
verned by a Cataneſe and her ſon, 187, 188. her 
contempt for her huſband, 216. ſuſpeRed of being 
privy to his aſſaſſination, 218, cleared by the Court 
of Rome, ibid, 

John XXII. Pope, his great projects, 50. dies, 52. 
his character, ibid. his acts of violence, ibid. Pe- 
trarch's opinion of him, 5 3. his notions condemn- 
ed, 69. owed his elevation to King Robert, 418. 

— King of Bohemia, comes to Avignon, 40. goes 
to Paris, zbid, re-enters Italy, ibid. 

of Florence, Canon of Piſa, Petrarch's guide, 


13. his character, ibid. Petrarch's confidence in 
him, ibid. 


L 


Lavka firſt ſeen by Petrarch, 20. her beauty, 16:9. 
her family, 22. her marriage, ibid. an old picture 
of her preſerved, 23. diſcovers Petrarch's paſſion, 
and avoids him, 37. her cruel veil, ibid. her mag- 
nificence of dreſs, 58. her ſeverity to Petrarch, 42, 
47. her illneſs, 50. ſhews him more kindneſs, 64. 
her refinement, 65. is offended, 66. her picture 
now at Avignon, 110. two of her children pw; 

mote 
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moted, 155. her kindneſs to Petrarch, 157. her 
fame, 159. her embroidered gloves, 168. her joy 
at Petrarch's return, 220. her grief for her mother, 
ibid. her declining health, 228. her ſympathetic 
cure, 229. quarre's with Petrarch, ibid. is recon- 
ciled, 230. is ſeized with the plague, 291. her 
compoſure, ibid. dies, 292. her will, 293. her 
children, ibid. her charactet, &c. 294-- 99. 

Lello, Stephani, (or Lælius) Petrarch's character of, 
26. at Rome with the Biſhop of Lombes, 102. is 
inconſolable for his loſs, 145. goes to live with his 
brother the Cardinal, 150. 

Letters from Petrarch to his brother, 12, 159. to Car- 
dina! Colonna, 42, 46, 53, 71, 73, 74, 124, 125, 
145. to the Biſhop of Lombes, 53, 54. to Father 
Dennis, 58, 122 to old Stephen Colonna, 78, 79, 
95, 96, 10!, 126, 185, 189. to other friends, 
80, 86, 89, 138, 159. to the Dauphin Humbert, 


laam, 116. to King Robert, 120, 147. to Lzlius, 
144, 241, 243, 267. to Barbatus of Sulmone, 149. 
177, 220, 257. to Socrates, 212, 261, 262. to 
the Biſhop of Cavaillon, 151, 204, 236. to Rienzi, 
250, 268. to the Biſhop of Rhodes, 162. to the 
Biſhop of Parma, 231, 235. to Lewis of Gonza- 
gue, 259. to Luchin Viſcomti, 275. to John An- 
chiſee, 278. to Lancelot Angioſciola, 279. to Pe- 
trarch from William de Paſtrengo, 104, 214, 215. 
from the Biſhop of Lombes, 142. from Socrates, 
211, 212 from Rienzi, 251. 

Lewis (or Socrates) Petrarch's character of, 26. 
lodges Petrarch, 102, goes to live with Cardinal 
Colonna, 159. 

Lezuis, King of Hungary, invades Naples, 257. 

of Gonzague, invites Petrarch to Mantua, 


259- | 
Liege, Petrarch's account of, 43. 
Lombes, ſituation of, 25. 
Lyons, Petrarch's account of, 45. 
Martini, 


99. to William de Paſtrengo, 103, 139. to Bor- 
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Martini, Simon, an excellent portrait painter, 109. 
draws Laura's picture, 110. has introduced her into 
many of his paintings, ibid. paints a manuſcript Vir- 
gil ſtill at Milan, 111. 

Montrieu, monaſtery of, its fituation and origin, 161, 


N 


Naples, its ſituation pleaſing to Petrarch, 127. earths 
quakes there, 193, &c, murders, 198, &c. com- 
motions in the court, 188, conſpiracy, 217. 

Noves, Audibert de, Laura's father, 22. Ermeſſenda, 
her mother, ibid, 


P 


Painting, revival of, 109, 
Paris, Perrarck's account of, 42, 43. 
Parma, commotions at 201, 202, 208. Petrarch's 
houſe there, 138, 139. its fine ſituation, 148, 
Paſtrengo, William de, his accompliſhments, 56. ſent 
to Avignon, 102. goes to Vauclufe, 106, travels 
with Petrarch, 214. their grief on parting, ibid. 
Perouſe, Paul de, librarian to King Robert, 1 30. 
Petrarch, Garzo, grandfather of the poet, his cha- 
raQter, 1, died at 104 years of age, 16d. 5 
the father, expelled from Florence, 2. ſet- 
tled at Arezzo, ibid. ſecretly viſits his wife at An- 
ciſe, 3. embarks for Avignon, and is ſhipwrecked, 
ibid. goes to the fountain of Vaucluſe, 7. ſends 
his ſon to Mompellier and Bologna, 101d. burns his 
ſon's favourite authors, but ſnatches Cicero and 
Virgil out of the flames, 8, 9. dies, 151d. 
the mother, returns to Anciſe, and there 
educates her ſon Francis, 3. has two other ſons, 
ibid. conſents to his going to Vaucluſe, 7. dies, 9. 
FRANCISs, born, 2. in danger of drown- 


ing in his infancy, 3. ſettles at Carpentras, 5. his 
progreſs in ſtudy, 6. goes to Vaucluſe, 7. his emo- 
1003 
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tions there, ibid. his paſſion for Cicero, 151d. ſtu- 
dies the law at Montpellier and Bologna, 8. meets 
with the two beſt poets of that time, 9. hears of 
his mother's death, ibid. his character of her, 10. 
loſes his father, and quits Bologna, ibid. goes to 
Avignon, ibid. the embarraſſment of his affairs, 
11. takes orders, ibid. his gaiety, ibid. collects 
antient authors, 12. his confidence in John of 
Florence, 14. his ſeveral ſtudies, 15. always a 
chriſtian, ibid. his perſon deſcribed, 19. his fail- 
ings, ibid. his firſt interview with Laura, 20. his 
deſcription of her, ibid, his paſſion for her, 21. 
goes to Lombes with the Biſhop, 24. returns with 
im to Avignon, 28. reſides with Cardinal Colon- 
na, 29. writes a Latin comedy, 33. undertakes 
the education of Agapit Colonna, 35, 36. his at- 
tachment to Laura increaſes, 36-- 38. forms a de- 
ſign of travelling, 41. ſets out from Avignon, 42. 
his account of his travels, 42—47- returns to 
Avignon, 47. his unhappineſs, 48. is made Canon 
of Lombes, 54. undertakes and gains a lawſuit, 
55, 56. declines going to Rome, 57. takes a jour- 
ney to Mount Ventoux, 58. his account of it, 58 
—64. diſpleaſes Laura, 64. the two ſtages of his 
love, 65, expreſſes his love, ibid. had formerly a 
miſtreſs and children, 70. ſets out for Italy, 1814. 
his deſcription of Capranica, 71. arrives at Rome, 
74. his ideas of it, ibid. his account of the Ro- 
mans, 76, 77. travels weſtward, 80. to Lombes, 
Cadiz, &c. ibid. his predilection to Italy, 81. his 
tranquillity, 82. returns to Avignon, 76:4. his paſ- 
ſion returns, ibid. reſolves to leave Avignon, ibid. 
fixes at Vaucluſe, 83. his employment there, 86— 
88, his invitation to a friend, 88. his dreadful vi- 
ſion, 89. his character of his fiſherman, 90. and of 
his wife, ibid, goes to St, Beaume, 101. flies to 
Avignon, and returns immediately, 102. his irreſo- 
lution, 107. compliments Simon Martini, 110. un- 
dertakes to write the Roman hiſtory, 111. and an 
epic poem, 112, learns Greek, 113. reads Plato, 
115. is invited to Rome to receive the laurel, 255 
ets 
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ſets out, 125. arrives at Naples, 129. takes leave 
of King Robert, 129. the honours he conferred 
on him, ibid. the ceremony of his coronation, 131, 
&c. his own opinion of it, 133. falls into the 
hands of banditti, 134. takes a cottage near Par- 
ma, 138. his grief for the Biſhop of Lombes, 143. 
reſigns his canonry, 146. is made Archdeacon of 
Parma, ibid is obliged to return to Avignon, 149. 
ſent ambaſſador from Rome to Pope Clement VI. 
155. his oration, ibid. made Prior of St. Nicholas, 
ibid. his grief for King Robert, 167. his epitaph 
on that Prince, ibid. meets Laura at an aſſembly, 
168. is ſent by the Pope to Naples, 184. was near 
being loſt, 185, his account of his voyage, 185— 
187. of Baiz, the Lucrine lake, &c. 189—193, 
of an earthquake at Naples, 193—197. of the mur- 
ders there, 198, 199. much honoured by Queen 
Joan, 199. his death reported, 200. goes to Parma, 
201. his danger in eſcaping from thence, 202, ar- 
rives at Avignon and Vaucluſe, 203. often meets 
with Laura, 207. reſolves to quit her, Avignon, 
and Vaucluſe, 208. takes leave of Laura, 211. 
goes to Parma and Verona, ibid. repents, ibid. re- 
turns to Avignon, 214. refuſes the place of Apoſ- 
tolic Secretary, 216. made Prebendary of Parma, 
230. his character prejudiced with the Biſhop, 231. 
juſtifies himſelf, 1814. his deſcription of a day at 
Vaucluſe, 237—239. viſits his brother the Carthu- 
ſian, 239. writes on the happineſs of a monaſtic 
life, 240. his union with Rienzi, 248. refuſes all 
the Pope's offers, 260. takes leave agaia of Laura, 
262. his deſcription of it, ibid. leaves Vaucluſe, 
267. goes to Parma, 269. his grief for the Colon- 
nas, 270, goes to Verona, ibid. his viſion of Lau- 
ra, 283—289, of her death, 290. his affliction, 
298 


Petrarch, Gerard, Petrarch's brother, leaves Bolog- 


na, 10. takes orders, ibid. his gaiety, 12. accom- 
panies his brother to Mount Ventoux, 59. and to 


St. Beaume, 102. forms a project of becoming a 


Carthuſian, 181d. loſes a miſtreſs, 159. becomes a 
| Carthuſian, 
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Carthuſian, 161. urges his brother to take the 
ſame ſtep, 161. fond of pleaſure, and unſteady, 
ibid. abſolved by Pope Clement VI. in the article 
of death, ibid. 

Petrarch, John, Petrarch's natural ſon born, 70. edu- 

_ cated at Verona, 211. legitimated, 253. placed at 
Parma, 272, 273. | 

Philip of Valois, his conteſt with Edward III. 97, 98 

received the dethroned King of Scotland, 98. Pe- 
trarch's opinion of him, 128, 129, 

Plague, in Italy, 271, 280—282. France, Spain, &c. 
271. ſymptoms of it, 272. at Avignon, 290, &c, 

Poitiers, Peter of, viſits Petrarch at Vaucluſe, 97. 


R 


Rhodes, Biſhop of, comes to Avignon, 161, queſtions 
Petrarch in philoſophy, 162, 

Rienzi, Nicholas, Petrarch's colleague as ambaſſador 
from Rome, 155. his origin and character, 156. 
made notary at Rome, 7z6id. his uſurpation of the 
ſovereignty, 243—248. writes to the Pope, 252, 
25 3. his folly and inſolence, 253—255. 263—5. 
hung up in effigy, 270. flies to Naples, ibid. 

Robert, King of Naples, the chief of the Guelph 
party, 40, recommends Borlaam to the Pope, 114. 
viſits Vaucluſe, 116. Petrarch's eulogium of him, 
117, 118. wiſhes Petrarch to be crowned at Na- 

les, 128. ſends a proxy with him to Rome, ibid. 
bis converſation with Petrarch, ibid. the honours 
he ſhews him, 129. dies 164. his dying advice to 
his grand-daughters, 166. 

Rome, its deplorable ſituation, 76. revolution there, 
243, &c. 


8 


Sade, Hugues de, Laura's huſband, 22, 292, 294. 
Sancho, Don, King of Egypt, bon mot of, 207. 
School-maſter, a blind, defires to ſee Petrarch, 136. 
finds him at Parma, 137. his enthuſiaſm, ibid. 
Scipio, Petrarch's enthuſiaſm for, 112, 113. 
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IN D E X. 


Sennucio, Delbene, anecdote of, 158. his friendſhip 
with Petrarch, ibid. and Laura, 159. | 

Settimo, a Genoeſe, ſettles at Avignon, 4. His ſon 

Settimo, Guy, a friend of Petrarch, 5. viſits him at 
Vaucluſe, 91. 

Sonnets of Petrarch, 21, 36, 37, 39, 40, 48, 64, 
65, 106, 107, 20), 215, 221. 

St. Vit, Joon de, uncle to Cardinal Colonna, his cha- 
racter, 33. baniſhed from av 34. his con- 
cern at parting with Petrarch, ibid. his knowledge 
of Roman antiquities, 75. ſhews them to Petrarch, 

76. 
Strength, wonderful, of a young woman, 191—193, 


'T 


Thor, the deſpotiſm of its Lord, 240. Petrarch's hu- 
manity on that occaſion, 241. 

Turenne, Viſcounteſs of, her pride and cunning, 169, 
170. object of Petrarch's averſion, ibid. her aſcend- 
ant over Pope Clement VI. 7614, 


V 


Vaucluſe, firſt viſited by Petrarch, 7. its impreſſions 
on him, ibid. deſcribed, 83, 93. its marvellous 
fountain and cavern, 84, 105. the Biſhop's caſtle 
there, 95 - 97. 

Ventoux, Mount, viſited and deſcribed by Petrarch, 
58, 59. 

Fes, e of, murdered, 102. earthquake there, 
270. 

Viſcimii, Luchin, Lord of Milan and Parma, his 
great power, 273. his miſery and infirmities, 274, 
praiſed by Petrarch, 276. poiſoned, 277. 

Iſabella, his wife, her beauty and inconti- 
nence, 273. her voluptuous navigation, 16td. 


W 


War between the Naiads and Muſes, Petrarch's ac- 
count of, —223— 227. 
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